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Promoting  Growth 

in  Reading  Power 


A.  challenging  responsibility  ...  of  the  middle-grade  teacher 
is  to  increase  reading  efficiency  on  the  part  of  children  during  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  As  fundamental  reading  attitudes  and  habits  mature, 
reading  becomes  an  increasingly  valuable  means  of  enriching  experiences, 
satisfying  interests  and  curiosities,  and  developing  rich  and  stable  per- 
sonalities. 

Growth  an  reading  power  o • • has  not  been  sufficiently  rapid  or 
broad  in  the  past  decade  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  middle-grade  children. 
As  a result,  a surprisingly  large  number  of  pupils  have  entered  the  upper 
grades  and  high  school  deficient  in  ability  to  engage  in  many  types  of 
reading  activities  that  might  normally  be  expected  of  them. 

Various  reasons  have  been  offered  for  lack  of  satisfactory  progress  in 
reading  in  the  middle  grades;  for  example,  failure  on  the  part  of  the  school 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  developmental  reading  programs,  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  problems  involved  in  promoting  needed  improvement, 
failure  to  provide  systematic  guidance  in  reading  at  each  level  of  advance- 
ment, the  use  of  inappropriate  materials  and  methods,  and  failure  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  individual  differences.  Whatever  the  causes  of 
inadequacy  may  be,  middle-grade  teachers  should  rededicate  themselves 
to  the  challenging  tasks  of  enriching  the  reading  activities  and  of  increas- 
ing the  reading  efficiency  of  children. 
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An  adequate  reading  program  ...  must  provide  reading  ac- 
tivities that  are  based  on  the  interests  and  motives  of  the  pupils,  as  well 
as  on  the  necessity  for  growth  in  many  phases  of  reading.  Such  a pro- 
gram provides  for  systematic  instruction  in  reading  at  each  grade  level, 
with  adjustment  of  materials  and  methods  to  meet  individual  needs.  It 
also  includes  careful  guidance  in  reading  activities  in  the  content  fields 
and  opportunity  for  the  children  to  engage  regularly  in  reading  for  recrea- 
tion. The  neglect  of  any  one  of  these  important  aspects  of  a reading  pro- 
gram is  likely  to  result  in  serious  reading  deficiencies  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

PROVISION  FOR  BASIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  READING 

The  core  materials  ...  for  an  adequate  program  of  basic  instruc- 
tion in  reading  at  the  fourth-grade  level  are  provided  by  the  book  Times 
and  Places  and  by  the  accompanying  Guidebook  and  Think-and-Do  Book. 
In  preparing  these  materials,  the  authors  have  been  guided  by  the  follow- 
ing principles: 

Basic  instruction  in  reading  should  be  provided  for  all  pupils  in  the  mid- 
dle grades. 

Growth  is  most  rapid  when  the  guidance  provided  is  based  on  materials 
that  appeal  to  the  pupils  as  interesting  and  worth  while. 

The  materials  to  be  read  should  be  organized  around  challenging  centers 
of  interest. 

Some  of  the  reading  activities  should  be  based  on  materials  that  are  read 
in  common  by  all  pupils. 

Other  reading  activities  should  be  based  on  materials  relating  to  the  same 
center  of  interest  but  should  be  differentiated  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  pupils  and  according  to  their  achievement  in  reading. 

Specific  help  should  be  provided  to  overcome  difficulties  that  individual 
pupils  encounter  in  reading. 

Reading  activities  should  be  so  planned  that  all  pupils — the  superior , the 
mediocre , and  the  inferior  reader— can  often  easily  attain  the  ends  sought , 
but  at  other  times  must  fully  exert  themselves  to  achieve  specific  purposes. 

The  book  Times  and  Places  and  the  accompanying  Think-and-Do 
Book  and  Guidebook  have  been  prepared  in  the  light  of  the  above  princi- 
ples as  a foundation  and  framework  for  a well-ordered  program  of  instruc- 
tion in  reading. 
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Reading  materials  from  many  sources  ...  are  related  and 
unified  around  eight  major  fields  of  interest  in  this  reading  program.  In 
this  way  the  usual  miscellany  of  selections  and  books  is  organized  into  an 
interesting  and  enriching  program  of  reading  activities.  Three  main  types 
of  reading  are  suggested  for  each  field  of  interest:  (1)  reading  from  the 
Basic  Reader,  Times  and  Places,  (2)  extension  reading  under  guidance, 
and  (3)  free  reading  for  which  a background  of  experience  and  interest 
has  been  developed. 

Such  an  organization  ...  stimulates  the  pupils’  desire  to  explore 
important  fields  of  interest,  enriches  their  background  of  experience,  and 
provides  a program  of  developmental  training  in  reading  throughout  the 
school  year.  After  the  theme  of  each  unit  has  been  introduced  through  the 
basic  book,  it  should  be  extended  by  related  reading  in  other  readers,  library 
books,  reference  books,  and  periodicals.  Practically  all  the  material  in  other 
readers  can  be  fitted  into  the  fields  of  interest  represented  in  Times  and 
Places.  Many  selections  that  are  of  slight  interest  when  read  by  them- 
selves take  on  new  significance  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a general 
unit  theme.  The  function  of  these  extension-reading  materials  is  to  satisfy 
and  enrich  the  exploratory  interests  aroused  through  the  basic  reading,  to 
cultivate  and  establish  new  and  permanent  interests  in  reading,  and  to 
promote  growth  in  the  independent  use  of  reading  materials. 

Pupils  should  be  led  to  use  the  library  for  much  of  their  free,  self-initiated 
reading,  both  in  and  out  of  school.  Definite  guidance  should  be  given  to 
increase  their  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  library  and  their  enjoyment  of  the 
books  they  find  there.  If  possible,  regular  periods  should  be  provided  for 
library  reading. 

A flexible  program  of  reading  instruction  of  the  type  described  above 
not  only  maintains  a desirable  unity  in  a group  of  children,  but  also  pro- 
vides for  a wide  range  of  individual  differences. 

AIMS  AND  DESIRABLE  ATTAINMENTS 

To  attain  greater  eftieieney  • • • on  the  part  of  pupils,  the 
guidance  in  reading  should  be  directed  by  specific  aims  and  continued  until 
these  aims  have  been  attained.  The  aims  and  attainments  that  are  of 
major  importance  while  Times  and  Places  is  being  read  are  summarized 
on  the  following  pages. 
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AIMS  AND  DESIRABLE  ATTAINMENTS 


Aims 

Evidences  of  Attainments 

(a)  To  cultivate  strong  mo- 
tives for  reading,  to  establish 
the  habit  of  reading  widely  to 
satisfy  varied  interests  and 
needs,  and  to  elevate  tastes. 

1.  Expresses  keen  interest  in  the  content 
of  what  is  read. 

2.  Reads  regularly  for  recreation  and  to 
satisfy  other  personal  needs. 

3.  Selects  materials  from  an  increasingly 
wide  range  of  types. 

4.  Shows  preference  for  materials  that 
are  worth  while  and  well  written. 

(b)  To  enlarge  meaning  vo- 
cabulary and  to  increase  effi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  con- 
text and  other  aids  in  deriving 
meanings. 

\A.  Makes  use  of  prefixes,  suffixes,  and 
roots  in  deriving  meanings  of  words. 
y/2.  Makes  use  of  the  context  in  deriving 
meanings  and  in  selecting  the  right  one 
of  several  known  meanings. 

3.  Associates  figurative  and  technical 
meanings  with  known  words. 

(c)  To  promote  rapid  growth 
in  apprehending  and  interpret- 
ing the  meaning  of  various 
types  of  material  when  reading 
for  different  purposes. 

1.  Recognizes  various  kinds  of  material 
and  the  purposes  for  reading  them. 

2.  Comprehends  materials  that  are  suit- 
ably graded  in  vocabulary  and  concepts. 

3.  Senses  the  broader  meaning,  signifi- 
cance, or  value  of  what  is  read. 

4.  Evidences  growth  in  insights  and  un- 
derstandings through  reading. 

(d)  To  develop  ability  to  re- 
act critically  to  what  is  read 
and  to  apply  the  ideas  gained 
in  solving  problems. 

1.  Adopts  an  inquiring  attitude  toward 
the  purposes  of  the  writer  and  toward  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  presented. 

2.  Makes  use  of  previous  experiences  in 
judging  the  validity  of  what  is  read. 

3.  Evidences  increasing  skill  in  Ending 
answers  to  judgment  questions  or  prob- 
lems through  reading. 

4.  Uses  ideas  gained  through  reading  and 
through  previous  experience  in  formulat- 
ing beliefs  and  attitudes  and  in  deter- 
mining behavior. 
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(e)  To  promote  appreciation 
of,  and  skill  in,  interpretative 
oral  reading. 

1.  Participates  with  enjoyment  in  oral 
reading  situations  as  listener  and  reader. 

2.  Grows  in  ability  to  command  the  at- 
tention and  respect  of  his  audience. 

3.  Expresses  the  meaning  and  mood  of  a 
selection  as  he  reads  it  aloud. 

4.  Exhibits  poise  and  emotional  control; 
has  an  easy,  clear,  relaxed  voice. 

J<T)  To  extend  and  refine  basic 
habits  of  recognition. 

1 . Recognizes  and  pronounces  readily 
phonetic  words  of  one  or  more  syllables. 

2.  Uses  the  context  in  verifying  accuracy 
of  recognition. 

3.  Evidences  growth  in  the  use  of  struc- 
tural word  analysis. 

4.  Makes  progress  in  the  use  of  a simple 
glossary  or  dictionary. 

(g)  To  increase  the  rate  of  si - 
lent  reading  and  the  ahUitv  to 
adjust  speed  to  various  types 
✓and  purposes  of  reading. 

1.  Makes  marked  improvement  in  rate 
of  reading  simple  material. 

2.  Recognizes  the  specific  purpose  for 
reading  and  adjusts  speed  to  purpose. 

3.  Shows  growth  in  ability  to  recognize 
and  adjust  speed  to  types  of  material- 
simple  story,  difficult  description,  poetry. 

(h)  To  promote  in  connection 
with  other  school  subjects  the 
understandings,  attitudes,  and 
skills  involved  in  various  study 
activities  that  require  the  use 
of  books. 

1 . Assumes  an  attitude  of  confidence  and 
concentration  in  a study  situation. 

2.  Shows  increasing  skill  in  the  general 
use  of  books  and  library. 

3.  Exhibits  interest  in  reading  new  types 
of  material;  e.g.,  maps,  graphs. 

4.  Attacks  assignments  with  increasing 
independence,  skill,  and  effectiveness. 

(i)  To  promote  growth  in 
reading  power  on  the  part  of 
all  pupils  by  continuous  ad- 
justments to  meet  individual 
needs. 

1.  All  pupils  exhibit  an  interest  in  self- 
improvement. 

2.  Poorer  readers  show  growth  in  ability 
to  read  simple  material;  do  not  show  frus- 
tration and  discouragement. 

3.  Good  readers  are  alert  and  show  inter- 
est in  group  reading  activities. 
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STIMULATING  BROAD  INTERESTS  IN  READING 


When  pupils  use  books  eagerly  ...  to  satisfy  an  interest  or  to 
secure  information  in  response  to  a felt  need,  growth  in  reading  occurs 
rapidly.  Teachers  should  study  continuously  the  dominant  interests  of 
pupils  and  base  reading  activities  upon  them.  Stories  which  reflect  the 
following  characteristics  make,  as  a rule,  a strong  appeal  to  middle-grade 
pupils:  action  and  adventure,  excitement  and  thrills,  mystery  and  suspense, 
sports  and  sportsmanship,  humor  and  mischief,  animal  life  and  nature, 
new  and  strange  places,  and  modern  mechanical  wonders. 

But  fourth-grade  teachers  face  a much  more  challenging  problem  than 
merely  to  discover  and  use  interests  which  have  already  been  developed.  Of 
primary  importance  is  the  fact  that  they  should  expand  the  present  interests 
of  pupils,  tap  potential  interests,  and  establish  motives  for  reading  that 
have  growing  personal  and  social  significance.  This  means  that,  on  some 
occasions,  special  effort  will  be  necessary  to  stimulate  interest  on  the  part 
of  certain  pupils  who  are  not  so  advanced  as  their  classmates.  It  involves, 
on  other  occasions,  the  arousal  of  new  interests  on  the  part  of  all  pupils 
in  a group.  The  establishment  of  new  interests  in  reading  requires  guid- 
ance based  upon  knowledge  of  the  interests  and  needs  of  individual  children 
and  upon  recognition  of  the  directions  in  which  growth  should  occur. 

PROMOTING  THOUGHTFUL  INTERPRETATION 

Interpretation  • • • involves  a clear  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  a passage 
and  the  use  of  the  ideas  acquired  to  broaden  understanding,  clarify  think- 
ing, and  guide  behavior.  The  development  of  increased  efficiency  in  the 
interpretation  of  what  is  read  is  no  less  challenging  than  the  stimulation 
of  strong  motives  and  broad  interests  in  reading. 

In  efficient  reading,  interpretation  is  a unitary  process.  There  are,  how- 
ever, various  aspects  of  interpretation  that  can  be  identified  as  they  relate 
to  the  entire  reading  process.  In  the  broad  sense,  interpretation  involves 
the  ability  to  recognize  words  and  attach  appropriate  meanings  to  them,  the 
ability  to  comprehend  accurately  the  thought  represented  by  the  words  on 
the  printed  page,  the  ability  to  reflect  on  the  essential  facts  and  ideas  pre- 
sented, the  ability  to  evaluate  them  critically  and  discover  relationships 
between  them,  and  finally,  the  ability  to  apply  ideas  gained  from  reading 
to  personal  and  social  problems. 
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The  association  of  appropriate  meanings  ...  with  words 
is  basic  to  the  interpretation  of  what  is  read.  Since  the  range  of  meaning 
vocabulary  is  determined  to  a large  extent  by  the  reader’s  background  and 
experiences,  it  follows  that  an  effective  way  to  increase  meaning  vocabulary 
is  to  increase  the  scope  of  pupils’  activities.  As  many  first-hand  experiences 
as  possible  should  be  used  to  give  children  concrete  word  meanings.  For 
example,  the  child  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  a steam  shovel  at 
work  in  connection  with  road  building  is  prepared  to  attach  appropriate 
meanings  to  such  words  as  shovel , lever , cab,  reverse,  jaws,  etc.,  when  he 
reads  about  a steam  shovel.  Clarifying  word  meanings  in  connection  with 
activities  and  guiding  children  in  their  choice  of  words  in  oral  and  written 
expression  will  greatly  increase  children’s  ability  to  attach  appropriate 
meanings  to  the  words  of  a printed  passage. 

A good  reader  attaches  to  a given  word  the  meaning  that  harmonizes 
with  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  passage  read.  The  need  for  great 
care  in  this  connection  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  many  words  have  several 
quite  different  meanings.  Furthermore,  the  appropriate  meaning  of  a word 
is  influenced  by  the  general  meaning  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  used. 
Thus  in  the  sentences  “The  rain  began  to  pepper  down”  and  “He  put  salt 
and  pepper  on  his  egg,”  the  meanings  of  the  word  pepper  differ  radically. 
One  of  the  essential  steps  in  teaching  reading  is  to  develop  skill  in  attach- 
ing to  words  meanings  that  are  appropriate  to  the  context. 

Comprehension  • • • involves  a clear  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  what  is 
read,  or  of  what  is  usually  referred  to  when  the  reader  is  asked,  “What  does 
the  sentence  or  paragraph  say?”  Comprehension,  as  the  term  is  used  here, 
does  not  involve  the  reader’s  reaction  to  or  use  of  the  ideas  presented.  It 
includes  rather  that  portion  of  the  total  reading  act  which  provides  a clear 
recognition  of  what  the  author  is  telling  his  readers. 

A clear  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  a passage  involves  far  more  than  the 
association  of  appropriate  meanings  with  specific  words.  It  involves  the 
fusion  or  organization  of  the  various  meanings  apprehended.  As  meaning 
associations  are  aroused  while  reading,  they  are  mentally  held  in  suspense 
until  the  thought  of  the  passage  as  a whole  becomes  dear.  This  character- 
istic of  the  reading  act  makes  it  possible  for  the  reader  to  accept  or  reject 
the  meanings  of  specific  words  until  a decision  is  reached  concerning  the 
general  meaning  of  a sentence  or  paragraph. 
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Boys  and  girls  must  learn,  also,  to  comprehend  what  they  read  in  the  light 
of  its  broader  context.  For  example,  when  a pupil  reads  that  “Columbus 
finally  secured  the  help  necessary  for  his  attempt  to  reach  the  East  by 
sailing  west/'  he  must  know  many  facts  that  give  this  statement  significance. 
He  should  know  about  the  historical  time  referred  to,  the  lines  of  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  Asia,  the  need  for  a shorter  water  route, 
Columbus’  belief  about  the  shape  of  the  world,  and  his  struggle  to  secure 
financial  assistance.  As  such  facts  are  recalled,  the  broader  meaning  and 
implications  of  the  sentence  referred  to  become  increasingly  clear. 

Some  children  fail  to  comprehend  fully  or  accurately  because  they  do 
not  have  an  adequate  background  of  information.  Others  fail  to  recall 
relevant  facts  which  they  really  know.  It  is  therefore  often  necessary  for 
the  teacher  to  help  the  pupils  recall  related  experiences  and  to  provide 
whatever  background  may  be  needed  for  a broader  understanding  of 
what  is  to  be  read.  Equally  important  is  the  need  for  stimulating  an  inquir- 
ing attitude  which  leads  the  reader  to  seek  for  the  author’s  meaning. 

Thinking  about  and  reacting  ...  in  various  ways  to  the  ideas 
acquired  from  the  printed  page  is  a third  aspect  of  interpretation.  This 
involves  more  than  comprehension,  or  a clear  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  what 
is  read.  For  example,  the  reader  thinks  about  the  value  of  the  information 
secured,  he  reflects  on  the  wisdom  or  fairness  of  the  action  of  the  char- 
acters in  a story,  he  compares  the  views  of  one  author  with  those  of 
another,  or  he  reacts  appreciatively  to  such  matters  as  rhythm  and  style. 

The  habit  of  thinking  about  what  one  reads  is  of  great  importance  both 
to  the  individual  and  to  society.  It  aids  in  the  development  of  attitudes, 
ideas,  and  appreciations  that  are  the  product  of  deliberate  thinking  and 
choice.  In  addition,  critical  reading  may  enable  the  reader  to  change  his 
outlook  on  life,  to  modify  his  purposes  and  intentions,  and  to  determine 
new  courses  of  action.  Not  all  pupils  will  be  able  to  react  with  equal  wis- 
dom and  effectiveness  to  what  they  read.  It  is  essential,  however,  that 
every  pupil  have  the  opportunity  to  grow  in  this  phase  of  reading  and  that 
he  receive  needed  stimulus  and  guidance. 

The  middle  grades  are  particularly  appropriate  for  rapid  growth  in  ability 
to  think  clearly  about,  and  to  react  intelligently  to,  what  is  read.  Rapid 
progress  presupposes  strong  motives  for  reading,  a thoughtful  reading  atti- 
tude, and  accurate  comprehension  of  what  is  read.  It  involves,  also,  an 
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inquiring  attitude  concerning  the  value,  significance,  and  implications  of 
what  is  read.  Growth  in  these  respects  is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  teacher 
who  in  class  discussions  constantly  raises  questions  that  are  challenging  and 
that  call  for  critical  reactions  and  judgments.  The  observing  teacher  will 
note  that  pupils  often  lack  appropriate  backgrounds  or  standards  of  judg- 
ment. To  overcome  this  limitation,  much  time  is  often  required  to  provide 
the  necessary  experiences.  No  less  urgent  is  the  need  for  leading  pupils  to 
support  their  conclusions  and  for  recognizing  the  inappropriateness  of 
wrong  responses.  Class  discussions  in  which  pupils  pool  judgments  are 
very  valuable  in  helping  pupils  correct  and  expand  their  first  reactions  to  the 
content  of  passages.  Out  of  such  class  activities  will  come  a clearer  recogni- 
tion of  values,  increased  capacity  to  read  critically,  and  tolerance  for  the 
reactions  and  views  of  others. 

Applying  the  ideas  gained  through  reading  ...  is  another 
essential  step  in  interpretation.  Pupils  have  not  really  learned  to  interpret 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  until  they  apply  ideas  gained  from  reading 
the  printed  page  to  the  solution  of  personal  and  social  problems. 

These  problems  may  be  very  objective  and  immediate;  for  example, 
deciding  how  to  play  a game,  how  to  build  a campfire,  or  how  to  construct 
a model  airplane.  They  may  involve  the  satisfying  of  intellectual  curiosities 
and  arriving  at  satisfactory  conclusions  to  such  questions  as:  How  do 
animals  care  for  their  young?  Why  don’t  bananas  grow  in  Michigan?  What 
sort  of  life  does  a forest  ranger  live?  In  order  to  solve  such  problems  or  to 
answer  such  questions,  pupils  must  study  relevant  facts,  study  their  implica- 
tions carefully,  and  check  on  the  validity  of  conclusions  reached. 

A child’s  reading  should  help  clarify  his  personal  goals  and  ideals;  it 
should  develop  attitudes  toward  consideration  for  others,  fair  play,  love  of 
truth,  and  other  desirable  personal  and  social  characteristics.  The  ultimate 
test  of  the  child’s  use  of  ideas  gained  from  reading  is,  of  course,  their  effect 
on  his  behavior.  The  question  is  not  only  “What  does  the  child  think 
about  this  situation?”  but  also  “What  does  he  do  about  it?”  Through 
reading,  the  child  may  formulate  a socially  useful  idea  about  the  desirabil- 
ity of  preventing  forest  fires;  if  his  idea  is  actually  put  into  practice,  this 
means  that  he  puts  out  his  campfire  before  leaving  a picnic  site. 

If  pupils  are  to  use  ideas  gained  from  reading  in  acquiring  desirable  atti- 
tudes and  patterns  of  behavior,  the  reading  program  must  provide  a variety 
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of  worth-while  reading  materials  built  around  situations  that  children 
readily  identify  with  their  own  experiences.  It  must  also  provide  definite 
guidance  to  objectify  desirable  ideas,  understandings,  and  attitudes  and  to 
call  attention  to  situations  where  the  ideas  gained  from  reading  can  be 
put  into  actual  practice. 

Oral  interpretation  • • • functions  in  two  important  ways : It  en- 
hances appreciation  and  aids  comprehension  for  the  reader  as  well  as  for 
the  audience. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  had  the  experience  of  memorizing  a speech  or  a 
poem  by  saying  it  aloud  over  and  over  has  probably  been  surprised  to  dis- 
cover a fresh  significance  that  he  entirely  missed  when  reading  it  silently. 
Oral  reading  actually  does  clarify  the  meanings  of  words  in  their  larger 
relationships,  even  after  the  words  have  been  correctly  identified  in  silent 
reading.  Children  should  read  aloud,  therefore,  to  clear  up  understand- 
ings, to  emphasize  important  implications,  to  develop  ideas,  or  to  prove 
points.  This  kind  of  oral  reading  requires  the  fusion  or  organization  of  the 
various  meanings  apprehended.  When  the  child  fails  to  do  this,  he  fails 
to  understand  fully,  and  his  oral  reading  reveals  it.  The  correct  oral  inter- 
pretation of  material  is  often  the  best  way  to  help  him  understand  it. 

Oral  reading  has  more  social  value  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades  today 
than  ever  before.  Committee  work,  the  reading  of  club  minutes,  assembly 
reports,  and  individual  reading  assignments  with  subsequent  reports  to  the 
group  are  only  a few  of  the  classroom  activities  that  make  this  type  of  oral 
reading  a necessity.  Reading  periods  should  furnish  practice  in  oral  inter- 
pretation that  will  apply  naturally  to  these  activities. 

Reading  aloud  to  enhance  appreciation  can  come  only  after  there  has 
been  complete  comprehension  of  the  material  and  sufficient  mastery  of  the 
techniques  of  pleasant  oral  reading  to  make  the  experience  enjoyable 
both  to  the  child  who  is  reading  and  to  his  audience.  The  reading  pro- 
gram affords  a variety  of  materials  and  natural  opportunities  for  gaining 
skill  in  this  type  of  interpretation.  Children  may  read  parts  of  their  stories 
to  interpret  a character,  to  try  out  a page  of  particularly  lively  dialogue,  or 
to  supply  examples  of  style,  description,  wit,  or  humor.  Through  such 
unforced  and  well-motivated  experiences  with  reading  aloud,  children 
should  reach  the  point  where  they  are  competent  readers,  free  from  self- 
consciousness,  eager  to  share  orally  a fresh  idea  or  a choice  bit  that  they 
especially  enjoyed  when  they  read  silently. 
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DEVELOPING  EFFICIENT  HABITS  OF 
WORD  PERCEPTION 


Underlying  all  guidance  in  word  perception  • « • is  the  as- 
sumption that  observation  of  general  forms,  distinguishing  characteristics, 
phonetic  elements,  and  structural  patterns  of  words  is  synchronized  with 
meaning  clues.  The  following  statements  present  the  authors’  conception 
of  an  intelligent  method  of  word  or  phrase  perception. 

Inference  concerning  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  a word  is 
gained  from  context  in  order  to  fill  a gap  in  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Visual  scrutiny  of  the  word  is  often  needed  in  order  to  discover  clues 
to  its  recognition.  The  study  of  the  form  of  the  word  may  reveal  similarities 
to  a familiar  word , distinguishing  characteristics , phonetic  elements , or  a 
known  root  word , prefix , or  suffix. 

Various  meaning , form,  and  sound  clues  are  fused  in  deriving  the  mean- 
ing and  pronunciation  of  most  words.  As  a rule , this  fusion  is  done  silently 
and  more  or  less  unconsciously. 

The  accuracy  of  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  thus  derived  is  con- 
firmed by  its  harmony  with  the  total  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Using  context  dues  . . • is  the  most  important  aid  in  word  recogni- 
tion. The  verbal  text  and  illustrations  in  this  series  of  Basic  Readers  were 
developed  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  many  opportunities  for  the  child  to 
recognize  new  words  through  the  use  of  context  clues.  The  verbal  text 
introduces  the  new  word  in  a setting  of  familiar  words.  By  recognizing  the 
meaning  of  these  familiar  words,  it  is  often  possible  to  infer  the  one  word 
needed  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Often  the  picture  sug- 
gests the  appropriate  meaning  for  a new  word.  In  many  cases  the  child 
fuses  both  picture  and  context  clues  as  he  encounters  the  new  word. 

Because  of  the  character  of  the  English  language,  no  one  method  of 
word  analysis  is  entirely  adequate.  As  a result,  the  analytical  study  of  a 
word  must  be  supplemented  and  checked  by  a study  of  its  meaning  in  the 
particular  sentence  in  which  it  is  used;  for  example,  “The  man  wound  the 
clock,”  and  “The  soldier  bound  up  his  wound  after  the  battle.”  The  rec- 
ognition of  words  through  a study  of  the  context  is  very  important  and  is 
emphasized  concurrently  with  the  teaching  of  the  various  forms  of  word 
analysis.  This  plan  promotes  good  habits  of  interpretation  and  reduces 
the  danger  of  too  much  emphasis  on  the  mechanical  analysis  of  words, 
which  often  results  in  word  calling. 
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The  Guidebooks  for  preceding  books  in  this  series  of  Basic  Readers 
provide  for  growth  in  the  ability  to  use  context  clues: 

In  discriminating  between  words  which  are  much  alike  in  sound  and  form 
but  not  in  meaning;  e.g.,  quiet , quite. 

In  checking  on  pronunciation  derived  from  structural  and  phonetic 
analysis. 

In  discriminating  between  the  varied  meanings  of  known  words  and 
selecting  the  meaning  appropriate  to  a given  contextual  setting. 

In  identifying  words  which  are  alike  in  form  but  different  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  meaning;  e.g.,  uthe  wind  blew  ” uwind  the  clock  ” 

Throughout  the  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook,  suggestions  are  given 
for  strengthening  the  ability  to  use  context  clues  as  aids  to  word  recogni- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Think-and-Do  Book  gives  practice  and  promotes 
growth  in  ability  to  use  meaning  clues. 

Distinguishing  word  forms  • • . by  noting  one  or  more  significant 
characteristics  is  essential  for  accurate  recognition  and  retention  of  cer- 
tain types  of  words.  The  first  visual  impression  of  a word  may  be  general; 
to  identify  the  word,  the  child  must  note  one  or  more  significant  charac- 
teristics and  combine  context  clues  with  these  word-form  clues.  The  child 
learns  to  compare  contours  ( apple  and  cabbage ),  to  note  the  length  of 
words  ( magnificent  and  pretty),  and  to  observe  characteristic  similarities 
and  differences  in  words  of  very  similar  form  (on,  no;  quite,  quiet;  those, 
these)  . Skill  in  distinguishing  word  forms  is  particularly  helpful  when  the 
child  meets  in  his  reading  words  like  though  and  through  that  are  not 
completely  phonetic  in  character  and  that  have  abstract  meanings. 

The  preceding  Guidebooks  in  this  series  of  Basic  Readers  suggest  pro- 
cedures for  promoting  growth  in  the  ability  to  distinguish  word  forms  by: 

Noting  likenesses  and  differences  in  the  configuration  of  sight  words. 

Noting  characteristic  likenesses  and  differences  in  words  of  similar  form. 

Noting  specific  letters  in  words;  e.g.,  the  r which  distinguishes  fright 
from  fight. 

Noting  details  of  form  in  words  that  are  different  in  form  and  meaning 
but  are  pronounced  alike;  e.g.,  week,  weak. 

In  the  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook  there  are  frequent  suggestions  for 
the  maintenance  and  application  of  the  ability  to  distinguish  word  forms. 
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Phonetic  analysis  ...  provides  another  important  aid  to  word  rec- 
ognition. This  type  of  analysis  is  valuable  not  only  in  discriminating  be- 
tween known  words  that  are  similar  in  form  but  also  in  recognizing  cer- 
tain new  words  that  are  familiar  in  sound  and  meaning  though  not  in 
appearance. 

In  the  new  Basic  Readers,  the  teaching  of  phonetic  analysis  has  been 
greatly  simplified.  The  child  is  taught  to  use  flexible  and  adequate  tech- 
niques. Simple  phonetic  elements  and  principles  give  him  an  intelligent 
method  of  attacking  new  words.  A brief  summary  of  the  developmental 
program  in  phonetic  analysis  is  given  on  the  pages  that  follow. 

To  attack  new  words  phonetically  involves  two  abilities — the  ability  to 
associate  a sound  image  with  a given  symbol  and  the  ability  to  blend  sepa- 
rate sound  images  into  a word  whole.  In  phonetic  analysis  there  must  first 
be  association  of  the  auditory  and  visual  images  of  certain  letters  or  groups 
of  letters.  Came  and  game  are  similar  except  for  the  initial  consonants 
c and  g.  The  factors  of  sound  and  form  associated  with  these  two  symbols 
are  important  in  discriminating  between  these  two  words. 

At  Pre-Primer  and  Primer  levels  the  child  is  taught  to  recognize  and 
to  associate  the  sound  and  appearance  of  consonants  in  the  initial  posi- 
tion in  words.  Pupils  are  taught  to  recognize  these  consonants  in  known 
word  wholes.  They  are  not  asked  to  sound  any  phonetic  element  in  isola- 
tion; blending  is  done  mentally,  not  vocally.  Words  are  pronounced  as 
wholes  in  order  that  the  appropriate  sound  and  natural  blend  of  the  ele- 
ments will  be  produced  clearly  and  without  distortion.  During  the  Pre- 
Primer  and  Primer  periods,  children  are  also  taught  to  note  rhyming  ele- 
ments in  words  and  to  note  small  words  in  large  words.  The  emphasis, 
however,  remains  on  associating  the  sight  and  sound  of  consonants. 

At  Book  One  level  the  Basic  Program  develops  the  ability  to  apply 
consonant  recognition  skills  in  attacking  unknown  words.  From  such 
known  words  as  pet,  name,  well,  and  book,  the  child  is  taught,  through  the 
substitution  of  other  initial  consonants,  to  recognize  and  form  such  un- 
known words  as  wet,  game,  sell,  and  cook.  The  successful  performance  of 
this  substitution  technique  is  convincing  proof  not  only  of  the  child’s 
ability  to  recognize  and  associate  the  sound  and  form  of  consonants  but 
also  of  his  ability  to  blend  sounds  into  word  wholes.  At  this  level  the 
child  is  also  taught  to  recognize  certain  consonants  in  the  final  position 
in  words. 
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At  Book  Two  level  previously  developed  recognition  and  application 
skills  are  maintained  as  the  child  repeatedly  attacks  new  words  in  con- 
textual situations.  In  addition,  the  ability  to  recognize  consonant  blends 
and  to  apply  this  recognition  in  attacking  new  words  is  developed.  This  is  a 
relatively  simple  step,  for  after  the  child  has  learned  to  recognize  new 
words  by  substituting  one  initial  or  final  consonant  for  another,  it  is  easy 
for  him  to  apply  this  basic  application  skill  in  the  case  of  consonant  blends. 
For  example,  if  a child  can  recognize  the  new  word  hot  by  substituting  the 
h for  n in  the  known  word  not  and  can  recognize  the  new  word  hat  by 
substituting  t for  final  d in  the  known  word  had,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  recog- 
nize stop  from  hop  or  east  from  eat. 

The  Book  Two  period  also  provides  for  teaching  the  child  to  recognize 
and  apply  vowel  sounds  in  attacking  new  words.  In  earlier  methods,  the 
customary  practice  in  teaching  vowels  was  to  present  consecutively  either 
the  long  or  short  sound  of  all  vowels.  Thus  much  time  was  spent  in  devel- 
oping the  short  sounds  of  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u,  with  the  consequence  that  chil- 
dren for  a period  of  time  thought  that  each  vowel  had  only  one  sound 
and  tried  to  use  the  short  vowel  sounds  in  all  words.  This  necessitated 
reteaching  when  the  same  vowels  were  taught  in  the  long  form.  In  con- 
trast, the  Basic  Program  presents  one  vowel  with  all  its  most  important 
sounds  at  one  time.  Thus  the  vowel  i is  introduced  and  its  visual  and 
auditory  recognition  established  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  with  the 
consonants.  Auditory  training  is  provided  on  three  variant  sounds  of  that 
letter— short,  as  in  six,  long,  as  in  five,  and  i with  r,  as  in  bird.  Recognition 
of  all  the  vowels  with  their  most  common  variant  sounds  is  established  at 
Book  Two  level. 

The  variability  of  vowel  sounds  imposes  the  need  for  establishing  cer- 
tain general  principles  which  the  child  may  use  as  guides  in  making  a choice 
of  the  vowel  sound  to  use  in  a given  word.  There  are  certain  controls  that 
generally  determine  the  sound  of  vowels  in  words,  and  the  recognition  of 
these  controls  does  much  to  simplify  the  choice  of  the  proper  sound  to  be 
used.  Therefore  the  next  step  in  training  in  phonetic  analysis  is  the  intro- 
duction of  these  five  general  principles  governing  the  sound  of  vowels: 

In  most  words  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel  is  short  unless  it 
comes  at  the  end  of  a word;  e.g.,  pan,  shut,  met,  an,  go. 

In  most  words  containing  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  final  e,  the  first 
vowel  is  long  and  the  final  e is  silent;  e.g.,  rose,  wise,  gate. 
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In  most  words  containing  such  vowel  combinations  as  ee,  ea , oe , o<i, 
and  ay,  the  hist  vowel  is  long  and  the  second  silent;  e.g.,  scream , hoe , oak. 

In  most  words  containing  only  one  vowel  which  is  followed  by  r,  the 
vowel  sound  is  governed  by  the  r;  e.g.,  cart,  bark,  hurt,  bird. 

In  words  containing  the  one  vowel  a followed  by  l or  by  w , the  sound 
of  a is  usually  governed  by  the  l or  w;  e.g.,  small,  walk,  caw. 

At  this  level,  also,  the  following  variant  vowel  elements  are  taught: 
oo  in  cook  and  toot;  ou  as  in  pound;  oi  and  oy  as  in  boil  and  boy;  and 
o followed  by  w as  in  crow  or  as  in  crowd. 

At  Book  Three  level  the  main  emphasis  of  all  developmental  instruction 
concerns  words  of  more  than  one  syllable.  In  one  sense  the  program  at 
Book  Three  level  is  a review  and  reteaching  of  earlier  skills  in  terms  of 
their  application  to  syllables. 

The  syllable  is  presented  as  a pronounceable  unit  in  which  a single  vowel 
sound  is  heard.  The  child  is  led  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  vowels  in 
syllables  are  governed  by  the  same  general  principles  as  those  for  single- 
syllable words;  e.g.,  Tippy,  tiger,  raining , carpet,  alive. 

In  addition,  at  Book  Three  level  the  child  is  given  auditory  training  that 
should  enable  him  to  identify  the  accented  syllable  in  known  words.  The 
emphasis  at  this  level  is  on  the  application  of  phonetic  analysis  in  recog- 
nizing syllabic  units  in  words  and  in  blending  these  pronounceable  units 
into  word  wholes. 

In  this  Guidebook  and  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  that  accompanies 
Times  and  Places,  there  is  provision  for  a review  and  reteaching  of  the 
phonetic  elements  and  principles  that  have  been  presented  at  earlier 
levels.1  In  addition,  special  emphasis  is  given  to: 

Recognizing  letters  or  variant  letter  combinations  that  represent  the  same 
sound  and,  conversely,  recognizing  variant  sounds  that  may  be  represented 
by  the  same  letter  or  letter  combinations;  e.g.,  the  letters  used  to  represent 
the  sound  of  k in  cat,  account,  and  kind ; long  a in  eight,  they,  and  age;  the 
sounds  associated  with  the  letters  ou  in  out,  though,  and  ought. 

Recognizing  the  effect  of  accent  on  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of 
words. 

Using  diacritical  marks  and  pronunciation  keys  in  determining  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words. 

1A  complete  index  of  lessons  in  phonetic  and  structural  analysis  may  be  found  on 
pages  252-253  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Structural  analysis  • . . of  words  becomes  a more  and  more  impor- 
tant aid  to  word  recognition  as  the  length  and  complexity  of  words 
in  the  reading  vocabulary  increases.  In  attacking  certain  words  of  more 
than  one  syllable,  for  example,  remember  and  potato , the  child  must  first 
visually  scrutinize  the  structure  of  the  word  and  determine  syllabic  units; 
then  he  must  apply  phonetic  analysis  to  these  syllables;  and  finally,  he 
must  blend  these  syllables,  or  pronounceable  units,  into  a word  whole.  In 
the  case  of  other  words,  for  example,  unhappy , evergreen , and  darkness, 
his  structural  analysis  reveals  root  words,  prefixes,  suffixes,  parts  of  com- 
pound words,  etc. 

In  this  Basic  Reading  Program,  training  in  structural  analysis  begins  as 
soon  as  pupils  encounter  inflectional  variants  formed  by  adding  s,  d,  ed,  or 
ing  to  known  verb  forms.  By  the  end  of  Book  Three  level  the  child  should 
be  able  to  use  structural  analysis  to: 

Recognize  compound  words  made  up  of  known  words. 

Recognize  the  following  inflectional  variants  of  known  words:  posses- 
sives;  plural  nouns  formed  by  adding  s or  es;  verbs  formed  by  adding  s,  es , 
d , ed,  ing,  n,  en;  forms  made  by  adding  er  of  agent,  er  or  est  of  comparison, 
ly,  and  y.  These  include  word  variants  formed  by  dropping  final  e,  by 
changing  final  y to  i,  or  by  doubling  the  final  consonant  before  adding  any 
of  the  endings  listed  above. 

Recognize  word  derivatives  formed  by  adding  the  prefixes  im,  a,  en,  re, 
dis,  or  un,  or  by  adding  the  suffixes  en,  ful,  ish,  ness,  ly,  or  y. 

Recognize  contractions  of  words. 

Determine  syllabic  units  in  words  by  applying  the  following  general 
principles: 

If  there  are  two  consonants  between  two  vowels  in  a word,  the  first 
syllable  usually  ends  with  the  first  of  the  two  consonants;  e.g.,  en  ter, 
ad  mit. 

If  there  is  one  consonant  between  two  vowels,  the  Erst  syllable  often 
ends  just  before  the  consonant;  e.g.,  a larm,  bro  ken. 

The  developmental  program  suggested  for  use  with  Times  and  Places 
provides  for  mastery  of,  and  growth  in,  the  use  of  all  of  the  abilities  devel- 
oped at  previous  levels.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  promoting  the  ability 
to  identify  syllabic  units  in  words  and  to  recognize  word  derivatives  by  iden- 
tifying root  words,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 
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Adapting  to 

Individual  Differences 


-Adapting  a reading  program  ...  to  meet  individual  differ- 
ences  in  abilities  and  achievements  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  the  teacher  in  the  middle  grades.  Many  fourth-grade  classes  contain 
children  ranging  from  second  to  seventh  grade  in  reading  achievement,  who 
are  widely  different  in  mental  and  social  maturity.  The  skillful  teacher 
tries  to  meet  each  child  at  the  particular  level  which  he  has  achieved  and 
to  guide  his  development  from  that  stage  to  the  next  higher  level.  How  to 
do  this  effectively  in  a classroom  with  a large  number  of  pupils,  giving  each 
child  the  individual  guidance  he  needs,  yet  keeping  the  group  together  for 
valuable  discussions  and  group  learning  in  connection  with  general  unit 
themes,  is  a problem  that  needs  solution. 

Because  «£  the  wide  differences  ...  in  abilities,  a basic  pro- 
gram of  reading  must  be  flexible  and  capable  of  extension  or  simplification 
to  challenge  the  superior  readers  and  to  give  opportunity  for  success  to 
the  handicapped  readers.  Those  children  who  are  achieving  above  grade 
level  are  not  harmed  by  reading  books  that  are  relatively  easy  for  them 
if  the  content  is  interesting  and  calls  for  a high  level  of  interpretation; 
in  fact,  the  reading  of  easy  material  increases  the  child’s  enjoyment  of 
reading  and  assists  all  pupils,  even  superior  readers,  in  acquiring  speed 
and  facility.  The  children  who  are  achieving  below  grade  level,  however, 
are  harmed  by  reading  books  that  are  too  difficult  for  them.  They  prac- 
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tice  not  fluent  reading,  but  stumbling,  hesitant,  and  inaccurate  reading. 
As  a result,  confusions  are  increased,  and  the  difficulty  may  become 
exaggerated.  When  reading  situations  become  too  difficult  for  a child,  he 
may  reject  reading,  become  hostile,  aggressive,  overly  anxious,  discouraged, 
or  defeated.  Personality  disturbances  and  reading  difficulties  go  hand  in 
hand,  each  intensifying  and  magnifying  the  other. 

The  problem  ...  of  the  poorer  reader,  however,  is  not  solved  simply 
by  having  him  read  through  easy  second-  or  third-grade  books.  The  nine- 
or  ten-year-old  child  who  reads  with  second-grade  ability  is  a far  different 
child  from  the  seven-year-old  who  attains  second-grade  level  in  a normal 
manner.  The  fourth-grade  pupil  who  is  a poor  reader  may  be  normally 
mature  in  respects  other  than  reading.  He  may  share  the  interests  of 
his  age  group.  He  may  be  extremely  sensitive  to  his  difficulty.  His  read- 
ing vocabulary  is  probably  quite  different  from  that  of  the  typical  second- 
grade  pupil,  because  he  may  be  able  to  read  some  words  of  fourth-grade 
level  yet  stumble  over  or  confuse  words  such  as  was  and  saw , then  and 
when,  etc. 

The  solution  of  this  child's  problem  requires  insight  into  his  personal 
needs  as  well  as  into  his  reading  needs.  He  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  easier  material,  but  material  which  does  not  isolate  him  from  the 
class.  The  material  should  be  appropriate  to  the  general  interest  center 
of  the  class.  The  child  should  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a contribution 
to  group  discussions  on  the  basis  of  what  he  has  read.  He  should  feel  no 
indignity  or  personal  affront  to  his  intelligence  or  maturity  because  of  the 
type  of  material  offered  him.  He  should  receive  both  careful  diagnostic 
study  to  discover  the  nature  of  his  difficulties  and  appropriate  guidance  to 
develop  the  skills  in  which  he  is  retarded. 

The  needs  of  the  poor  readers  ...  at  the  fourth-grade  level 
are:  (1 ) an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  basic  program  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, listening  to  the  stories  read  by  the  group  if  unable  to  read  them 
alone,  making  comments,  joining  in  the  discussions,  and  thinking  with  the 
class  about  the  general  values  of  the  story  and  the  unit;  (2)  an  opportunity 
to  read  very  easy  material  related  to  the  unit  theme,  so  that  they  may  enjoy 
fluency  and  ease  in  reading;  ( 3 ) an  opportunity  to  report  this  reading  to 
the  class  and  to  feel  that  they  have  contributed  to  the  information  and 
enjoyment  of  the  class;  (4)  an  opportunity  to  receive  careful  diagnosis  and 
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analysis.  The  teacher  must  guide  their  work  intelligently,  stressing  devel- 
opment of  weaker  skills  and  correcting  confusions  in  a systematic  way  at 
a definite  time  set  aside  for  this  guidance. 

Superior  pupils  • • • present  unique  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
to  the  teacher  of  the  middle  grades.  In  most  cases  such  children  are  poten- 
tial leaders  who  must  be  prepared  to  contribute  much  to  the  progress  of 
society.  The  reading  needs  of  these  pupils  are  not  adequately  met  by  sup- 
plying them  with  a large  quantity  of  easy  reading.  Indeed,  the  exclusive 
reading  of  easy  materials  may  result  in  inattention  and  indifference,  and 
may  promote  habits  of  inaccurate,  nonthoughtful  interpretation. 

A challenging  reading  program  for  superior  pupils  involves  reading  for 
different  purposes  many  types  of  material  at  various  levels  of  difficulty. 
When  superior  readers  use  the  basic  text  with  the  whole  group,  they  should 
be  held  responsible  for  critical  evaluation  of  what  is  read  and  for  discrimi- 
nating judgments  that  will  help  clarify  the  thinking  of  other  pupils. 

Some  reading  of  easy  material  with  a high  interest  level  is  desirable,  be- 
cause it  gives  a sense  of  mastery  and  fluency  that  is  essential  to  a real 
enjoyment  of  reading.  But  superior  readers  should  also  have  abundant 
opportunity  to  read  and  discuss  more  difficult  books  related  to  the  themes 
of  the  various  units.  Moreover,  these  children  should  be  given  practice 
in  using  reference  books  or  reading  informational  material  to  locate  facts 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  stories  or  problems  at  hand.  They  should  be 
stimulated  to  engage  in  reflective  thinking  about  what  they  read  and 
to  form  the  habit  of  supporting  or  verifying  their  opinions  by  quoting 
authoritative  sources.  To  meet  the  needs  of  superior  pupils,  the  teacher 
must  make  available  a variety  of  challenging  reading  material. 

DIAGNOSING  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS 

A Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  ...  has  been  designed  in  order  to 
help  teachers  diagnose  and  meet  individual  differences  wisely.  In  the  left- 
hand  column  of  Part  I of  the  chart  are  listed  essential  reading  skills  and 
abilities,  with  questions  about  the  child’s  ability  in  each  area.  In  the  next 
two  columns  are  descriptions  of  behavior  during  reading  which  give  evi- 
dence that  a child  is  having  difficulty  in  that  area.  In  the  right-hand  section 
of  the  chart  are  columns  for  individual  pupils,  with  a place  for  recording  the 
name  of  each  pupil  and  for  placing  a check  at  any  point  in  which  he  shows 
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evidence  of  difficulty.  This  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart,  if  carefully  filled  out 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  school  year,  will  assist  the  teacher  greatly 
in  determining  the  type  of  guidance  most  needed  by  individuals.  It  will 
also  aid  her  in  finding  the  areas  that  need  most  emphasis  for  the  class  as  a 
whole. 

The  teacher  should  not  attempt  to  fill  out  the  entire  chart  at  one  time. 
Instead,  she  should  proceed  with  the  basic  program,  using  the  stories  in  the 
Basic  Reader,  following  the  suggestions  given  in  each  section  of  the  lesson 
plan,  and  using  the  Workbook  pages  related  to  the  stories.  By  being 
familiar  in  advance  with  the  content  of  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart,  the 
teacher  may,  during  the  course  of  her  class  period,  record  facts  that  will 
enable  her  to  fill  out  the  chart  accurately.  At  the  end  of  each  reading 
period,  she  should  think  over  the  skills  that  were  involved  in  that  particular 
period  of  reading.  If  the  pupils  read  orally  on  that  day,  did  some  of  them 
read  in  a monotonous  tone  and  fail  to  suggest  characterizations?  Refer 
to  the  chart  and  check  their  names  in  the  oral-interpretation  section  by 
the  question,  “Does  the  child  express  meaning  and  mood  with  his  voice?” 
Then  consider  another  ability,  such  as  comprehension.  Did  the  discussion 
bring  out  causes  and  reasons  for  the  events  that  happened  in  the  story? 
If  so,  did  some  of  the  children  suggest  absurdities  or  show  lack  of  under- 
standing as  to  why  a certain  thing  happened?  Check  their  names  in  the 
section  by  the  question,  “Does  the  child  recognize  various  relationships 
and  organize  ideas?” 

The  second  part  of  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  is  devoted  to  personal 
factors  that  are  related  to  reading  and  that  affect  a child’s  ability  to 
learn  but  which  are  not  actual  reading  skills.  These  factors  are  intelli- 
gence, physical  and  health  conditions,  emotional  and  social  adjustment, 
and  motivation  and  need  for  reading.  These  personal  factors  should  be 
studied,  and  each  pupil’s  name  should  be  checked  for  those  factors  that 
are  affecting  his  ability  to  read.  If  an  intelligence  test  has  been  given,  the 
pupil’s  mental  age  or  I.  Q.  may  be  inserted  on  the  chart.  If  no  test  has 
been  given,  the  teacher  may  estimate  the  child’s  intelligence  as  average, 
above  average,  or  below  average.  In  making  such  an  estimate,  however,  it 
is  important  not  to  be  misled  by  a child’s  poor  reading  achievement.  Bright 
children  who  cannot  read  well  usually  appear  dull  during  the  reading 
period;  so  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  child  in  other  activities,  in  oral 
discussions,  and  on  the  playground. 
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As  soon  as  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  has  been  checked,  the  teacher 
should  study  the  distributions  of  check  marks.  If  many  pupils  have  diffi- 
culty in  a certain  skill,  then  it  is  a good  plan  to  give  emphasis  to  that 
skill  in  the  daily  reading  period.  Pupils  needing  individual  help  should 
be  located.  In  case  only  a few  children  show  a similar  difficulty,  the  teacher 
may  spend  a few  reading  periods  with  these  children  in  developing  the 
particular  skill  in  which  difficulties  have  been  observed. 

Pupils  are  helped  in  general  . . • by  guidance,  emphasis,  and 
opportunity  to  practice  the  skill  to  be  developed.  Guidance  means  select- 
ing appropriate  reading  materials  with  relation  to  the  child’s  ability  and 
interests,  giving  the  pupil  insight  into  the  reasons  for  his  difficulties,  and 
giving  encouragement  and  praise  generously  so  that  the  pupil  will  have 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  learn.  Emphasis  means  stressing  the  skill  to  be 
developed  in  some  way,  discussing  the  need  for  that  particular  skill,  and 
arranging  progress  charts  to  show  that  the  child  is  improving.  Opportunity 
to  practice  means  arranging  a systematic  time  each  day  or  several  times  a 
week  for  the  pupil  to  practice  the  skill— oral  reading,  phonetics,  silent 
reading,  or  whatever  reading  skill  needs  development. 

Suggestions  for  strengthening  the  various  abilities  listed  in  the  Diagnostic 
Survey  Chart  and  for  modifying  personality  factors  which  may  be  the 
cause  of  difficulty  are  given  below. 

IMPROVING  INTERPRETATION 

Association  ot  meaning  with  word  . . . Give  opportunities  for 
the  child  to  explain  the  meaning  of  words  in  the  story.  Ask  him  to  repeat  a 
sentence  in  his  own  words,  using  another  word  instead  of  the  visually  un- 
known word  in  the  text.  Give  opportunity  for  oral  discussion,  and  use  the 
new  words  in  oral  speech.  Familiarize  the  pupil  with  figurative  language 
and  variant  meanings  of  words.  Give  special  attention  to  the  use  of  the 
glossary. 

Comprehension  of  material  read  ...  Always  be  sure  that  the 
child  understands  what  he  has  read.  Understanding  can  be  checked  by 
skillful  questioning.  If  the  child  has  failed  to  understand,  note  the  type  of 
comprehension  that  is  difficult.  Substitute  easier  material  that  can  be  un- 
derstood. Create  a purpose  for  reading  so  that  the  child  cannot  achieve  the 
purpose  without  correct  comprehension. 
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Reaction  to  material  read  ...  Guide  discussion  of  materials 
read  in  such  a way  that  children  are  led  to  give  reasons  why  story  characters 
acted  as  they  did,  to  show  how  one  incident  in  the  story  was  a result  of  an- 
other incident,  and  to  predict  probable  outcomes.  Lead  children,  also,  to 
make  comparisons  between  different  books  or  stories  read,  noting  similari- 
ties and  differences  in  such  factors  as  characterization,  settings,  plots,  and 
endings.  Stimulate  appreciation  by  having  pupils  share  in  the  teacher’s 
appreciation.  Read  aloud  to  the  class  from  interesting  material.  Let  the 
teacher  express  her  own  emotional  reaction  to  a story,  so  that  the  pupils 
may  feel  free  to  express  their  reactions  without  self-consciousness. 

Application  of  ideas  gained  from  reading . . . Encourage 
children  to  discuss  ways  of  using  material  read.  Show  children  how  to  use 
the  library,  suggest  bibliographies  of  related  stories,  point  out  the  relation- 
ship of  a story  to  actual  life.  For  example,  in  the  story,  children  shared  the 
“Puddle  Duck,”  while  in  actual  life  situations,  pupils  share  sports  equip- 
ment, materials,  scissors,  looms,  etc. 

Oral  interpretation  ...  Discuss  the  fact  that  good  silent  reading  is 
primarily  a thinking  process  for  one’s  self  but  that  oral  reading  is  sharing 
what  is  read  and  helping  others  to  understand  and  enjoy  it.  Discuss  points 
that  make  for  good  oral  reading. 

IMPROVING  WORD  RECOGNITION 

Retention  of  word  forms  ...  Writing  a word  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  fixing  it  in  memory.  Have  the  child  keep  a record  of 
new  words,  using  each  word  in  a written  sentence.  If  the  difficulty  is 
extreme,  use  a kinesthetic  method,  that  is,  have  the  child  trace  the  word 
while  saying  it  aloud.  This  often  aids  a child  in  remembering  a word, 
because  it  gives  him  a number  of  sensory  clues— sight,  sound,  and  feeling. 

Use  of  context  clues  ...  Write  such  a sentence  as,  “John  is  wear- 
ing a new ” Let  children  write  as  many  words  as  they  can  think  of 

that  would  fit  the  context— tze,  coat , suit,  etc.  Then  limit  the  choice  by 

initial  sound:  “John  is  wearing  a new  s ” Let  children  complete 

the  sentence  with  as  many  words  as  they  can — suit,  sweater , etc.  Show 
pupils  how  substituting  words  will  help  them,  as  they  may  think  of  many 
words  and  eliminate  those  that  do  not  fit  the  part  of  the  word  they  can 
recognize. 
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Phonetic  analysis  ...  Give  opportunity  for  review  of  phonetics 
to  those  children  who  are  weak  in  this  skill.  Find  the  particular  consonants 
and  vowels  that  are  not  known  and  teach  these  sounds.  Use  ear-training 
exercises  and  games  to  develop  adequate  auditory  discrimination.  Assist 
children  to  articulate  accurately. 

Structural  analysis  • • • Give  practice  in  identifying  the  parts  of 
compound  words  and  in  identifying  root  words  in  derivatives.  Teach 
the  child  to  identify  common  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Review  the  general 
principles  of  syllabication  and  give  practice  in  dividing  words  into  syllables. 

IMPROVING  RATE  OF  READING 

Rhythm  • • • Reading  in  concert  with  the  teacher  often  assists  in  de- 
veloping a smooth  rate.  The  child  who  reads  in  a jerky  manner  usually 
recognizes  his  trouble  as  he  attempts  to  adapt  his  rate  and  phrasing  to  keep 
up  with  another  voice.  Relieve  pressure  for  speedy  reading.  Assure  the  child 
that  he  should  often  read  slowly.  Relief  from  pressure  may  overcome  the 
impulsive,  breathless  quality  of  some  children’s  reading. 

Flexibility  ...  Discuss  the  need  for  speed  in  reading  certain  types  of 
material,  in  locating  a word  or  sentence,  in  locating  the  title  of  a story  in 
the  table  of  contents,  etc.  Also  discuss  the  need  for  reading  slowly  for 
certain  purposes,  when  content  is  difficult  to  understand  or  when  one  wishes 
to  remember  details  accurately.  Give  practice  in  adapting  rate  to  purpose. 

Contrast  the  rate  of  reading  a page  silently  and  orally  and  point  out 
the  fact  that  silent  reading  is  usually  faster  than  oral  reading.  Demonstrate 
that  lip  movement  and  whispering  slow  silent  reading. 

Reduce  the  difficulty  of  the  material  read  until  the  child  becomes  more 
accurate  in  reading.  By  practicing  with  reading  material  which  is  a grade 
or  two  below  his  actual  achievement,  the  pupil  gains  greatly  in  speed  with- 
out sacrificing  accuracy. 

MODIFYING  PERSONAL  FACTORS 

Level  of  intelligence  ...  A pupil’s  innate  intellectual  capacity  can- 
not be  changed  to  any  great  degree.  However,  pupils  should  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  think,  reason,  make  judgments,  and  use  their  native  capacity  to 
its  fullest  extent.  In  the  Basic  Program,  while  discussing  a story,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  address  simple,  factual  questions  to  the  children  of  lower 
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intelligence  and  to  ask  questions  involving  abstractions,  judgment,  and 
evaluation  of  the  children  who  have  superior  intelligence.  At  all  times 
avoid  comparing  dull  children  with  their  brighter  classmates,  and  be  sure 
that  each  goal  is  well  within  the  capacity  of  the  particular  children  con- 
cerned. Give  them  generous  praise  for  good  quality  of  work  even  if  the 
level  of  achievement  is  lower  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  class.  Dull  chil- 
dren as  well  as  bright  children  need  to  feel  successful  and  to  take  pride  in 
their  accomplishments. 

Physical  and  health  factors  • • • In  so  far  as  possible,  have  phys- 
ical defects  corrected.  Seat  near-sighted  children  close  to  the  blackboard, 
and  make  sure  that  the  light  is  good.  Give  hard-of-hearing  children  a front 
seat,  also,  and  repeat  directions  several  times  for  their  benefit.  Permit  left- 
handed  children  to  use  the  left  hand. 

Emotional  and  social  adjustment ...  As  children  improve  in 
reading  achievement,  behavior  problems  often  clear  up  simultaneously,  and 
social  adjustment  is  improved.  If  behavior  problems  are  severe,  consult  with 
parents,  agencies  in  the  community,  child-guidance  centers,  etc.,  for  assist- 
ance in  analysis  and  solution  of  these  problems. 

Motivation  and  need  for  reading  ...  Reading  is  accepted 
most  eagerly  by  a child  when  it  fills  a real  need  in  his  life.  Relate  reading  to 
the  child’s  interests  and  life  needs.  Stimulate  interest  in  the  units  of  the 
Basic  Program  by  discussion  and  by  use  of  visual  aids,  such  as  pictures, 
slides,  and  films  dealing  with  the  unit.  Carry  into  life  situations  the  activities 
and  lessons  taught  in  the  stories.  Dramatization  is  valuable  in  stimulating 
keen  interest.  Puppet  shows,  illustrations  in  wood,  cardboard,  sand,  etc., 
all  serve  to  give  the  child  an  outlet  in  construction  for  the  ideas  suggested 
in  many  of  the  stories.  A nonreader  who  could  not  hope  to  profit  from 
actually  reading  the  story  may  still  be  able  to  feel  that  he  has  a part  in  the 
group  and  “belongs,”  if,  for  example,  he  is  able  to  make  a miniature  log 
cabin  or  pioneer  scrapbook  of  pictures  during  the  pioneer  unit. 
Summary  • • • Adapting  to  individual  needs  is  a vital  part  of  middle- 
grade  reading.  No  program  can  be  complete  which  is  adjusted  to  only  the 
middle  half  of  the  class.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  will 
prove  a valuable  aid  to  teachers  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  children  who 
deviate  both  above  and  below  the  class  level,  or  who  have  specific  difficulties 
in  any  area. 
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Significant  Features  of  the 

Basic  Beading  Program 


Jlhe  stories  • • • in  Times  and  Places  were  assembled  from  a wide 
variety  of  literature  for  children  and  represent  contributions  by  leading 
authors  in  the  field  of  juvenile  literature.  Every  selection  is  characterized 
by  its  worth  as  a story,  by  child  appeal,  and  by  interesting  style. 

The  stories  are  organized  • • • around  dominant  themes  of  chil- 
dren’s interests  and  experiences.  The  first  unit,  "Young  Citizens  of 
Today,”  is  a group  of  stories  about  real  boys  and  girls  who  engage  in 
typical  activities  of  wide-awake  children.  "Young  Citizens  of  Early  Days” 
is  made  up  of  stories  about  pioneers.  In  "Wonders  of  Our  Times”  the  child 
will  read  stories  in  which  the  effect  of  science  and  invention  on  everyday 
living  is  brought  out.  Whimsical,  nonsensical,  even  ridiculous  tales  make 
up  the  unit  called  "Story-Land  of  Here  and  Now.”  "Young  Citizens  of 
Other  Lands”  is  a series  of  stories  about  children  who  live  in  various  parts 
of  North,  Central,  and  South  America.  Stories  about  outdoor  activities  and 
ammal  life  provide  the  selections  for  "The  Great  Outdoors.”  "Famous 
People  of  Other  Times”  gives  several  interesting  glimpses  into  lives  of 
famous  people.  "Old  Tales  from  Everywhere”  completes  the  book  by 
presenting  a group  of  tales  from  the  fascinating  field  of  folklore. 

The  unit  themes  • • • are  sufficiently  broad  and  general  to  lead  into 
major  areas  of  content  and  interest  in  the  field  of  children’s  literature. 
These  themes  do  not  represent  small  isolated  areas  of  information  or 
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subject  matter,  such  as  “back-yard  circuses”  or  “baby  partridges”  or  “life  on 
a coffee  plantation.”  Rather,  each  of  these  topics  is  treated  in  relation  to 
large  understandings  and  ideas  that  are  broad  in  scope;  e.g.,  “activities  of 
boys  and  girls,”  “the  outdoor  world,”  and  “children  of  other  lands.” 

The  theme  of  the  second  unit,  for  example,  is  that  of  pioneers  working 
and  playing  together  as  they  solve  their  problems.  The  scope  of  the  unit 
is  such  that  it  provides  a motivating  lead  into  reading  about  the  work,  play, 
and  achievements  of  any  people  of  previous  times.  It  also  provides  a 
point  of  view  toward  past  times  that  will  function  in  any  historical  reading 
that  the  child  may  do. 

Basie  concepts  and  generalizations  • • • common  to  all  the 

stories  in  the  unit  are  carefully  developed.  As  the  child  reads  about  the 
activities  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  first  unit,  he  learns,  for  example,  that  in 
the  midst  of  fun  good  citizens  are  responsible,  generous,  and  willing  to 
admit  their  errors.  Generalizations  developed  through  other  units  in- 
clude the  following:  Pioneers  don’t  look  back;  they  are  courageous,  re- 
sourceful, and  self-reliant.  All  people  today  benefit  by  the  advantages  of 
the  machine  age.  Good  travelers  are  appreciative.  People  may  live  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  yet  human  nature  is  much  the  same  every- 
where. In  the  struggle  for  life  among  animals,  the  brave  and  vigilant  are 
the  survivors.  Heroes  are  men  who  forget  themselves  in  helping  others. 
The  lessons  of  folk  tales  are  nearly  as  old  as  man,  but  they  are  still  valid. 

Many  of  the  stories  in  this  reader  present  plots,  situations,  and  activi- 
ties that  children  in  the  United  States  today  will  readily  identify  and 
understand.  Others,  however,  contain  elements  that  may  be  unfamiliar 
to  children  because  the  story  relates  something  that  happened  long  ago, 
because  the  setting  is  a locale  that  is  foreign  to  our  children,  or  because 
the  story  is  based  on  experiences  that  many  children  have  never  had. 

Through  interpreting  materials  that  challenge  the  child  to  imagine,  to 
visualize,  to  compare  and  contrast,  and  to  integrate  with  life  experiences, 
he  is  led  to  use  his  reading  to  fill  in  gaps  in  his  personal  background.  The 
child  is  also  led,  through  the  very  nature  and  organization  of  the  stories 
in  the  reader,  to  think  reflectively  about  what  he  reads  and  to  become 
aware  of  deeper  implications  and  broader  meanings.  His  reading  and  his 
reactions  to  it  combine  to  promote  enjoyment  and  understanding  not 
only  of  what  is  read,  but  of  life  experiences  as  well. 
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The  style  • • • of  this  book  shows  an  increase  in  maturity  over  that  of 
previous  books  in  this  series.  This  maturity  in  style  is  a direct  reflection 
of  the  increasing  maturity  of  the  content.  Unit  themes  and  the  themes 
of  individual  stories  involve  concepts  that  the  child  respects  because  they 
challenge  both  his  understanding  and  his  emotions.  For  the  same  reasons  he 
enjoys  the  more  advanced  style. 

The  first  unit,  for  instance,  is  an  entertaining  group  of  action  stories 
about  young  citizens  at  play;  but  somehow  or  other,  problems  arise.  These 
children  have  to  stop  and  think.  How  can  Rosa  be  taught  English?  Why 
must  the  Puddle  Duck  be  shared  with  a strange  boy?  The  style  of  these 
stories  is  direct  and  lively,  but  in  every  one  of  them  there  is  a note  of 
reflection.  This  reflective  quality  is  found  in  stories  in  other  units,  notably 
the  hero  unit. 

Expository  passages  occur  frequently.  Bushy  Tail’s  escape  depends  upon 
the  secret  door  and  extra  tunnels  of  his  burrow.  These  are  clearly  ex- 
plained. In  the  same  unit  exciting  details  of  fighting  a forest  fire  are  given. 
In  the  travel  stories  children  learn  how  coffee  is  grown  and  why  the 
Eskimos  must  move  with  their  herds.  These  and  many  other  examples  of 
exposition  are  brought  into  the  stories  naturally  and  are  geared  to  the 
child’s  level  of  understanding  and  interest. 

Tales  that  have  so  much  action  rarely  have  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
descriptive  passages  that  are  in  these  stories.  Whether  it  is  a description  of 
a flatboat  slipping  lazily  down  the  river,  the  throb  of  airplane  motors  over- 
head, the  fury  of  a blizzard,  or  the  terror  of  a little  colt  fighting  for  his 
life,  the  descriptions  are  an  integral  part  of  the  mood  and  movement  of 
the  stories. 

Even  the  humor  in  these  tales  is  more  mature  and  varied  than  that  of 
preceding  books.  For  surprise  and  primitive  humor,  there  is  the  use  of 
onions  to  make  the  princess  cry,  and  there  is  the  ridiculous  action  in  “The 
Wizard  of  Vilville”  and  “King  Peramund’s  Wish.”  For  a play  on  words, 
the  Wizard  story  again  furnishes  some  excellent  examples.  “Three  and 
Three”  is  sheer  fantasy  running  wild.  And  finally,  at  the  upper  level  of  in- 
tellectual humor  where  both  words  and  situations  poke  sly  fun  at  human 
foibles,  we  find  the  fables  of  “Chanticleer  and  the  Fox,”  “A  Barber’s  Dis- 
covery,” “The  Golden  Eggs,”  and  Carl  Sandburg’s  fanciful  tale,  “The 
Huckabuck  Family.”  A wider  range  of  fun,  from  sheer  nonsense  to  sly 
innuendo  and  subtle  play  on  words,  could  hardly  be  assembled. 
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“The  Huckabuck  Family”  deserves  special  mention.  Here  the  children 
encounter  a pattern  quite  different  from  anything  they  have  read  before. 
It  is  cadenced  prose  not  unlike  Vachel  Lindsay’s  “Potatoes’  Dance,”  but 
with  more  meaning.  The  repetitional  refrains,  the  rhythmic  use  of  names, 
and  the  repetitive  pattern  of  the  episodes  make  this  story  fairly  hypnotic  in 
its  effect  when  read  aloud. 

In  conspicuous  contrast  to  this  inspired  nonsense  is  the  grave,  flowing 
style  of  Andersen’s  “The  Ugly  Duckling.”  The  poignancy  of  Andersen’s 
theme  is  intensified  by  the  beauty  of  his  prose  style,  marked  by  simplicity, 
understatement,  and  clarity.  The  hero  tales  with  their  noble  themes  are 
told  in  characteristic  style.  The  two  Bible  stories  have  preserved  much  of 
the  restraint  of  the  original.  “Joan  of  Arc”  has  a more  embellished  style 
that  reflects  some  of  the  nervous  movement  of  the  plot. 

Throughout  the  book  sentences  are  somewhat  longer  than  those  that 
the  child  has  formerly  met  in  the  books  of  this  series.  The  vocabulary 
includes  words  with  varied  shades  of  meaning,  calling  for  depth  of  inter- 
pretation on  the  part  of  the  reader.  The  use  of  figurative  language  not 
only  varies  the  style  in  individual  stories  but  serves  to  introduce  the  child 
to  expressions  commonly  used  in  nonliteral  ways  in  the  literature  that 
he  will  read.  Through  reading  the  stories  in  this  book,  the  child  should 
be  aided  in  adjusting  himself  readily  to  many  patterns  of  style  that  he  will 
encounter  in  his  reading. 

The  Illustrations  ...  for  each  story  in  Times  and  Places  are 
closely  related  to  the  content  and  are  designed  to  add  to  the  child’s  under- 
standing and  enjoyment  of  the  settings,  humor,  action,  and  characteriza- 
tions in  the  story.  The  pictures  in  the  pioneer  unit,  for  example,  supply 
descriptive  details  that  help  the  child  understand  different  phases  of  life 
in  earlier  times,  and  the  illustrations  in  the  fanciful  tales  of  “Story-Land 
of  Here  and  Now”  and  “Old  Tales  from  Everywhere”  add  to  the  absurdity 
and  delightful  exaggeration  of  these  whimsical  tales. 

The  pictures  represent  an  unusually  high  level  of  artistic  illustration. 
They  should  not  only  contribute  largely  to  the  child’s  pleasure  in  reading 
this  book,  but  also  should  add  to  his  appreciation  of  artistic  representation. 
The  pictures  in  “The  Great  Outdoors,”  for  example,  present  accurate 
portrayals  of  animal  life  and  clarify  scenes  or  incidents  that  are  outside 
many  children’s  experiences. 
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The  vocabulary  • • • of  Times  and  Places  has  been  carefully  con- 
trolled so  that  difficulties  have  been  kept  at  a minimum.  At  the  same 
time,  words  of  high  functional  value  relating  to  many  areas  of  interest  and 
activity  have  been  introduced.  The  total  number  of  new  words  in  the 
book  is  1060;  the  maximum  number  of  new  words  occurring  on  any  one 
page  is  five.  An  increased  meaning  vocabulary  is  carefully  developed,  and 
opportunities  are  provided  to  discriminate  between  alternate  meanings  or 
shades  of  meaning,  as  they  fit  in  various  contexts. 

The  glossary  ...  on  pages  436-441  of  Times  and  Places  is  designed 
to  help  the  child  arrive  at  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words.  The 
words  listed  are  those  that  are  not  likely  to  be  in  the  children’s  speaking 
vocabularies,  and  whose  meanings  cannot  readily  be  derived  from  con- 
text. A few  words,  the  definitions  of  which  call  for  terms  more  difficult 
than  the  words  themselves,  are  not  included  in  the  glossary.  Suggestions 
for  introducing  these  words  are  given  in  the  daily  lesson  plans. 

Where  words  are  used  with  variant  meanings  in  the  Basic  Reader,  these 
variant  meanings  are  given  in  the  glossary.  The  order  of  the  variant  mean- 
ings is  determined  by  scientific  study  as  to  frequency  of  use. 

The  use  of  the  glossary  does  not  begin  until  Unit  III.  The  introduction 
of  the  glossary  is  delayed  to  give  ample  time  for  preparing  for  its  use  by 
reviewing  syllabication,  accent,  and  use  of  definitions.  In  the  glossary, 
words  are  divided  into  syllables,  and  accent  is  indicated,  but  diacritical 
marks  are  not  used.  A systematic  program  of  training  is  required  to  develop 
understanding  of  the  function  of  diacritical  marks  and  to  promote  facility 
in  their  use  as  an  aid  to  pronunciation.  Therefore,  time  is  devoted  to 
preparing  for  the  use  of  a pronunciation  key  and  diacritical  marks,  but 
they  are  not  used  in  the  glossary  at  this  level. 

The  bibliography  ...  on  pages  430-435  of  Times  and  Places  is  ar- 
ranged according  to  unit  themes.  The  books  listed  are  those  that  expand 
the  interests  developed  by  reading  the  unit  in  the  Basic  Reader,  further 
understandings  of  the  settings  and  underlying  ideas  of  the  stories  in  the 
reader,  and  develop  new  interests,  tastes,  and  capacities.  The  bibliography 
is  intended  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  restrictive.  The  teacher  using 
Times  and  Places  will  no  doubt  wish  to  supplement  the  book  list  given 
in  the  Basic  Reader. 
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SIGNIFICANT  FEATURES  OF  THE  THINK-AND-DO  BOOK 


An  essential  part  • • of  the  core  material  of  the  Basic  Reading 
Program  in  the  middle  grades  is  provided  by  the  Think-and-Do  Books. 
Children  at  this  level  are  using  reading  as  a means  of  gaining  vital  infor- 
mation about  the  society  and  world  in  which  they  live.  The  Workbook 
to  accompany  Times  and  Places  stresses  the  kind  of  thinking  and  intelli- 
gent evaluation  of  material  read  that  will  give  the  child  habits  of  thought- 
ful interpretation.  Not  only  does  the  Workbook  check  comprehension 
and  recall  of  factual  material;  it  also  gives  opportunities  for  the  child  to 
reflect,  to  make  judgments  and  comparisons,  to  discover  causes  and  effects, 
and  to  give  consideration  to  generalized  and  abstract  ideas.  He  is  led 
not  only  to  think  of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  but  also  to  make  use  of  the 
meaning  for  new  and  challenging  purposes. 

A balanced  program  ...  for  developing  essential  reading  skills 
and  abilities  is  presented  in  the  Think-and-Do  Books.  The  perceptual 
skills  of  accurate  word  recognition  are  carried  forward  by  exercises  in 
phonetic  and  structural  analysis  of  words.  These  exercises  are  arranged 
in  sequence  from  a review  of  the  simple  consonant  and  vowel  elements 
learned  at  primary  levels  to  the  variant  sounds  and  guiding  principles 
involved  in  recognizing  accented  syllables  and  in  using  diacritical  marks 
and  pronunciation  keys.  Word  meanings  are  developed  by  extension  of 
the  concepts  necessary  for  understanding  new  vocabulary,  by  use  of  variant 
meanings  of  words,  and  by  presentation  of  idiomatic,  figurative,  and  un- 
usual connotations  for  words;  for  example,  a bird  on  the  wing,  meaning 
a bird  flying.  Certain  pages  are  especially  designed  to  help  children 
observe  subtle  points  of  style,  the  recognition  of  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  reading. 

Practical  teaching  aids  ...  are  given  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 
On  each  page  the  aim  states  the  specific  reading,  language,  or  thinking 
skills  the  page  is  designed  to  promote;  the  directions  indicate  the  type  and 
amount  of  guidance  to  be  given  by  the  teacher.  To  supplement  the  aims 
and  directions,  Teacher’s  Notes  are  given  in  the  back  of  the  book.  In 
this  section  will  be  found  suggestions  for  discussing  certain  pages  after 
independent  use  by  the  pupils,  explanations  for  certain  type  responses 
that  are  required,  and  lists  of  words  that  pupils  must  attack  phonetically. 
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The  diagnostic  value  ...  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  should  be 
carefully  considered.  After  the  completion  of  each  page,  the  teacher 
should  discover  whether  any  children  have  had  unusual  difficulties  with 
it.  She  may  check  the  names  of  these  children  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey 
Chart  and  give  special  attention  to  helping  them  acquire  the  skills  that  are 
needed.  Suggestions  for  checking  evidences  of  growth  on  the  items  listed 
on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  are  noted  from  time  to  time. 

Each  page  represents  ...  a goal  in  itself,  so  that  there  is  satis- 
faction at  its  completion;  yet  the  theme  of  each  unit  is  carefully  considered 
and  runs  through  the  Workbook  pages  just  as  it  does  through  the  stories  in 
Times  and  Places.  The  fun  element  predominates  in  many  of  the  pages, 
and  often  a surprise  or  unusual  meaning  of  a word  helps  the  child  check 
his  thinking  by  constantly  looking  beyond  the  obvious  to  find  meanings 
that  are  implied. 

SIGNIFICANT  FEATURES  OF  THE  GUIDEBOOK 

Practical  help  for  the  teacher  ...  in  promoting  growth  in 
reading  is  given  in  the  Guidebook  for  Times  and  Places.  The  introduc- 
tory material  is  designed  to  identify  for  the  teacher  the  objectives  and 
types  of  growth  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  reading  at  fourth-grade  level,  to  give 
suggestions  for  making  a survey  of  the  abilities  of  her  pupils,  and  to  sug- 
gest ways  of  identifying  and  caring  for  individual  differences.  Specific 
helps  for  achieving  each  of  these  purposes  are  given  throughout  the  daily 
lesson  plans.  In  addition  to  giving  suggestions  about  what  to  do,  the 
methodology  for  carrying  out  each  suggestion  is  carefully  presented. 

An  introduction  to  the  unit  ...  precedes  the  detailed  lesson 
plans  for  the  stories  in  the  unit.  This  introduction  presents  first  an  over- 
view of  the  unit,  outlining  the  content,  characterizing  the  stories,  identi- 
fying the  unit  theme,  and  indicating  for  the  teacher  the  broad  under- 
standings and  basic  concepts  that  can  be  brought  out  as  the  unit  develops. 
The  second  section  of  the  introduction  gives  suggestions  for  introducing 
the  unit  theme  to  the  children,  for  establishing  with  children  the  back- 
ground necessary  for  attacking  the  stories,  and  for  motivating  the  reading. 
This  section,  entitled  “Introducing  the  Unit  Theme/'  contains  sugges- 
tions for  activities  that  may  be  initiated  and  carried  on  throughout  the 
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work  on  the  unit  and  gives  specific  helps  for  teacher  preparation  before 
the  unit  is  introduced.  Under  the  section  headed  “Procedures”  are 
given  suggestions  for  relating  procedures  to  the  entire  developmental  pro- 
gram in  reading,  as  well  as  to  the  unit  theme. 

Suggestions  lor  extending  the  unit  theme  ...  follow  the 
daily  lesson  plans  for  the  unit.  This  section  suggests  ways  in  which  the 
teacher  can  help  children  re-enjoy  and  re-evaluate  the  stories  in  the  unit, 
formulate  generalizations,  and  react  reflectively  to  the  ideas  and  content 
of  the  unit.  Such  activities  as  making  summary  charts,  planning  audience- 
reading programs,  and  giving  plays  are  suggested  here. 

More  important  than  the  above,  however,  are  the  suggestions  for  leading 
out  from  the  unit  theme,  guiding  outside  reading,  and  initiating  activities 
suggested  by  the  content  or  purpose  of  the  unit— in  general,  for  applying 
ideas  gained  from  reading. 

Each  lesson  plan  ...  presents  first  a brief  overview  of  each  story, 
pointing  out  highlights  and  significant  features.  This  overview  is  designed 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  determining  which  elements  of  a story  can  be  stressed 
to  advantage  in  developing  both  story  and  unit  theme. 

Preparation  for  Reading  . • . is  the  first  step  in  each  lesson  plan. 
This  section  provides  the  teacher  with  two  sorts  of  specific  help:  (1)  pro- 
viding background  for  the  story,  and  (2)  presenting  vocabulary.  The  num- 
ber and  kind  of  concepts  that  will  have  to  be  identified  and  cleared  up  with 
children  before  they  can  read  a certain  story  fluently  and  thoughtfully 
will  vary  in  different  localities  and  with  different  children.  A variety  of 
ways  to  prepare  children  for  understanding  the  ideas  and  settings  of  the 
stories  is  suggested  in  this  Guidebook.  As  the  material  in  the  stories  pro- 
ceeds from  present-day,  common  experience  to  vicarious  experience,  more 
and  more  preparation  is  provided  for  in  the  Guidebook.  For  example, 
reading  of  historical  materials  is  preceded  by  establishing  time  settings  for 
the  stories;  for  reading  about  localities  or  countries  not  familiar  to  chil- 
dren, concepts  of  specific  geographical  settings  are  carefully  developed. 

It  is  important  that  before  pupils  begin  to  read  a selection  they  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  vocabulary  and  modes  of  expression  used  in  the 
story.  It  is  assumed  that  some  words  will  be  readily  mastered  by  children 
because  they  are  phonetic  and  because  the  meaning  is  established  in  con- 
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text.  Other  words  will  be  presented  during  discussion.  Thus  a direct  asso- 
ciation between  the  word  symbol  and  the  meaning  is  provided. 

Beginning  with  Unit  III,  the  Guidebook  suggests  specific  procedures  for 
developing  with  children  the  ability  to  arrive  at  pronunciation  and  mean- 
ing of  words  through  the  use  of  the  glossary  in  Times  and  Places.  The 
teacher  will  still  find  it  advisable  to  develop  the  meanings  of  some  words 
in  informal  discussion. 

In  terminating  the  preparation  for  reading,  a specific  motive  for  read- 
ing or  a definite  problem  to  be  solved  while  reading  the  story  is  suggested. 

Reading  and  Discussion  • • • of  the  story  is  the  second  part  of  the 
lesson  plan.  Here  specific  suggestions  are  given  for  directing  the  reading 
of  the  story  in  the  book.  Many  of  the  stories  can  be  read  silently  during  a 
single  period.  Others,  because  of  their  length  or  difficulty,  may  require 
more  than  one  period  for  silent  reading.  Questions  and  comments  sug- 
gested in  this  Guidebook  are  designed  to  ensure  comprehension,  interpre- 
tation, and  appreciation  of  the  story.  Suggestions  for  using  these  discus- 
sions so  as  to  give  maximum  benefit  to  the  poor,  average,  and  superior 
reader  are  found  throughout  the  Guidebook. 

Suggestions  for  weighing  and  evaluating  stories,  for  deepening  appre- 
ciations, for  relating  ideas  to  life  experiences,  and  for  making  comparisons 
and  contrasts— in  fact,  for  reading  materials  thoughtfully— are  given  in  the 
"Reading  and  Discussion”  section  of  the  Guidebook. 

Directed  suggestions  are  also  given  for  reading  aloud  stories  with  par- 
ticular oral  appeal.  Social  purposes  for  oral  reading  are  suggested  to  moti- 
vate the  reading;  e.g.,  to  show  how  characters  felt  and  talked,  to  find  ex- 
amples to  prove  a point,  to  trace  the  sequence  of  episodes  in  the  plot,  to 
prepare  for  dramatization,  to  bring  out  the  charm  of  cadence,  rhythm, 
and  word  choice  in  style,  and  to  prepare  to  share  with  others  stories  that 
one  has  read  and  enjoyed. 

Extending  Skills  and  Abilities  • • • is  the  third  section  of  each 
lesson  plan.  A systematic  developmental  program  to  establish  essential 
habits  in  reading,  thinking,  and  language  is  provided  jointly  by  the  Think- 
and-Do  Book  and  by  this  section  of  the  lesson  plans.  This  program  pro- 
vides suggestions  for  developing  such  skills  as  word  perception,  organizing 
what  is  read,  locating  main  and  subordinate  ideas,  generalizing,  classifying, 
making  inferences,  formulating  opinions,  using  judgment,  comparing  and 
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contrasting  information,  recognizing  cause-and-effect  relationships,  inter- 
preting figurative  language,  and  recognizing  simple  elements  of  style. 

The  use  of  the  glossary  in  Times  and  Places  is  developed  in  the 
Guidebook  under  the  section  “Extending  Skills  and  Abilities/'  In  Units 
I and  II  exercises  are  provided  to  prepare  the  child  for  the  use  of  the  glos- 
sary. In  Unit  III  the  glossary  is  introduced.  In  a carefully  graded  sequence 
of  lessons,  the  child  is  taught  to  use  alphabetical  order  and  guide  words  in 
locating  words  in  the  glossary,  to  pronounce  the  word  and  make  sure  of 
its  meaning  or  meanings,  to  use  context  in  determining  which  of  several 
meanings  fits  a sentence,  and  to  substitute  the  meaning  for  the  unknown 
word  in  the  context,  thus  arriving  at  the  total  sentence  meaning. 

Extending  Interests  • • • is  a section  set  up  to  suggest  ways  in  which 
the  teacher  may  lead  the  child  to  use  the  ideas  and  information  gained  in 
the  story,  to  engage  in  additional  reading  motivated  by  the  story,  to  react 
creatively  to  ideas  or  suggestions  in  the  story,  and  to  carry  on  activities 
similar  to  those  in  the  story. 

The  function  of  the  suggestions  here  is  to  bring  out  the  significance  of 
the  story  in  terms  of  things  the  child  himself  can  do,  to  help  him  tie  up 
his  reading  with  past  or  present  experiences,  to  develop  new  interests,  to 
see  new  relationships,  and  to  pursue  new  interests. 

The  bibliographies  ...  at  the  back  of  the  Guidebook  will  be  a 
constant  help  to  the  teacher  in  using  Times  and  Places.  The  bibliography 
of  selections  from  other  readers  lists  stories  related  in  content  and  vocab- 
ulary to  the  theme  of  each  unit. 

The  stories  listed  fall  generally  into  three  levels  of  difficulty.  Very  easy 
selections  that  can  be  read  by  any  child  who  is  prepared  to  read  Times  and 
Places  are  not  starred.  The  stories  marked  with  one  star  are  those  that 
most  children  of  fourth-grade  ability  should  be  able  to  read  independently. 
Selections  marked  with  two  stars  may  be  read  by  superior  pupils  who  have 
developed  a high  degree  of  efficiency  in  independent  reading.  This  indi- 
cation of  difficulty  will  aid  the  teacher  in  adapting  the  program  of  inde- 
pendent reading  to  meet  individual  needs. 

The  bibliography  for  library  reading  given  in  Times  and  Places  is 
reproduced  in  this  Guidebook,  together  with  the  names  of  publishers. 
Also  listed  are  additional  library  books  which  are  mentioned  in  specific 
lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook. 
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Pages  41-70  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  I of  Times  and  Places  . . . 


IfoungGtizens  of  Today 


In  THIS  FIRST  CROUP  ...  of  stories  in  Times  and  Places  vivid 
portrayals  of  children’s  own  activities  are  utilized  to  develop  the 
central  theme  of  good  citizenship.  The  situations  and  problems  that 
confront  the  story  characters  are  comparable  to  those  that  all  children 
encounter  in  their  everyday  lives.  Attention  is  focused  upon  the 
necessity  for  cooperation  in  group  activities,  as  well  as  upon  the  need 
for  honesty,  courage,  and  resourcefulness  in  solving  problems  inde- 
pendently. 

Pupils  will  readily  identify  the  story  situations  as  timely  and  con- 
vincing, and  will  enjoy  the  well-developed  plots  and  the  brisk  conver- 
sational style  of  the  stories. 

The  function  of  this  first  group  of  stories  is  to  set  the  stage,  to 
arouse  interest,  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  to  initiate  further  reading 
about  typical  activities  of  children. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

The  natural  lead  into  any  unit  of  reading  is  a discussion  of  pupils’  interests 
and  activities.  Because  the  stories  in  the  first  unit  in  Times  and  Places 
deal  with  real  children  in  life  situations,  interest  can  be  aroused  by  a dis- 
cussion of  activities  in  which  the  pupils  themselves  have  engaged.  Discus- 
sion may  be  initiated  by  asking,  “What  did  you  do  last  summer?  Did  you 
do  anything  to  help  your  neighborhood  or  city  or  country?”  Such  questions 
will  evoke  many  suggestions  about  children’s  vacation  experiences  and 
will  provide  opportunity  for  brief  discussions  of  certain  aspects  of  social 
behavior,  such  as  cooperation,  unselfishness,  thoughtfulness,  etc.,  that  are 
essential  to  having  a good  time  together.  This  discussion  should  help 
children  interpret  stories  not  only  in  terms  of  what  happened,  but  also 
in  light  of  the  attitudes  and  personality  traits  of  the  story  characters. 

Distribute  copies  . • • of  Times  and  Places  and  encourage  comment 
on  the  pictures,  the  general  appearance,  and  the  title  of  the  book.  Ask 
pupils  to  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  glance  through  the  unit  and 
story  titles.  Then  say,  “The  title  of  the  first  group  of  stories  in  our  new 
book  is  ‘Young  Citizens  of  Today.’  What  do  you  think  is  meant  by 
‘young  citizens’?  Are  you  a young  citizen?” 

Stimulate  discussion  • • • of  qualities  that  help  make  children 
good  citizens.  In  terms  of  pupils’  own  activities,  bring  out  such  observa- 
tions as  these:  A good  citizen  keeps  rules;  he  is  willing  to  work  with  other 
people;  he  doesn’t  always  insist  on  having  his  own  way;  he  is  good-natured; 
he  is  thoughtful;  etc.  To  be  sure  that  children  are  not  just  talking  in 
generalities,  ask  for  examples  illustrating  the  points  that  they  bring  out. 

PROCEDURES 

Before  beginning  the  reading  of  this  unit  with  the  children,  the  teacher 
will  want  to  make  a thorough  survey  of  all  the  reading  materials  that  can 
be  made  available  to  them  while  the  first  unit  in  Times  and  Places  is 
being  read.  The  assistance  of  the  librarian  of  the  school  or  public  library 
will  be  invaluable  in  locating  suitable  reading  materials,  making  them 
available  to  children,  and  arousing  interest  in  them.  The  librarian  may 
plan  a display  of  books  about  particular  aspects  of  the  unit,  such  as 
“Vacation  Activities,”  “Games  and  Races,”  etc. 
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Early  during  the  reading  of  the  unit,  the  cooperation  of  superior  pupils 
may  be  enlisted  in  making  book  lists,  caring  for  the  library  table,  etc. 

Types  of  material  • • • needed  to  supplement  the  text  and  extend 
the  unit  theme  will  include  the  following: 

Related  stories  in  other  readers.  (For  suggestions  see  bibliography , page 
232  of  this  Guidebook.) 

Books  and  stories  about  childrens  activities  suggested  by  the  theme  of 
the  unit , by  story  plots,  and  by  characters.  (For  suggestions  see  bibliography 
in  Times  and  Places,  page  430.) 

Stories  of  childrens  activities  from  juvenile  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Stories  from  regular  newspapers  dealing  with  accounts  of  children  s 
activities  (reports  of  plays , fairs,  parties,  etc.,  as  well  as  human  interest 
tales  about  children  who  were  lost,  children  who  took  responsibility,  etc.) 

Books,  handbooks,  pamphlets,  and  bulletins  that  contain  information 
on  points  suggested  by  the  unit  (“ Safety  First  for  Camp ,”  “How  to  Give 
a Back-yard  Circus ,”  “The  Story  of  Our  Flag,”  etc.) 

Pictures,  maps,  diagrams,  and  other  visual  materials  that  will  clarify 
understandings  of  the  unit  theme  or  lead  out  from  it. 

In  developing  this  unit,  it  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  allow  several 
days  after  the  reading  of  each  story  for  reading  of  other  materials.  These 
materials  will  include  stories  and  books  related  to  each  story  in  the  text, 
suggested  by  it,  or  determined  by  pupils’  own  interests. 

The  detailed  lesson  plans  ...  have  been  designed  primarily  to 
aid  the  teacher  in  deepening  children’s  understanding  and  enriching  their 
appreciation  of  the  stories.  In  addition,  they  have  been  set  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  make  a preliminary  diagnostic  survey  of 
individual  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  her  pupils  in  silent  and  oral  reading, 
and  to  note  children’s  initiative  and  skill  in  locating  reading  materials  as 
well  as  their  efficiency  in  reading  independently. 

Since  each  lesson  plan  in  the  story  is  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  in  evalu- 
ating specific  aspects  of  children’s  reading  ability,  it  is  essential  that  children 
should  not  be  hurried  in  their  reading  of  this  unit.  Every  step  in  the  lesson 
plans  should  be  followed  through  with  all  pupils  in  order  that  the  teacher 
may  have  detailed  information  concerning  specific  attainments  and  needs 
of  each  member  of  the  class. 
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The  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  ...  included  with  this  Guidebook 
presents  (1)  a classified  list  of  skills  and  abilities  basic  to  fluent  silent  and 
oral  reading  at  the  level  at  which  Times  and  Places  will  be  read,  and 
(2)  a list  of  personal  factors  which  are  related  to  progress  in  reading.  A 
description  of  the  chart,  directions  for  using  it,  and  suggestions  for  develop- 
ment of  specific  skills  and  abilities  are  given  on  pages  25-30  of  this  Guide- 
book. The  teacher  should  carefully  study  the  entire  section  entitled 
“Adapting  to  Individual  Differences”  before  she  begins  the  developmental 
lessons  which  are  outlined  for  this  first  unit. 

Throughout  the  lesson  plans  which  follow,  references  are  made  to  spe- 
cific sections  of  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  to  guide  the  teacher  in  record- 
ing observations  of  various  aspects  of  children’s  reading.  The  chart  is  in- 
tended to  be  suggestive  rather  than  restrictive.  The  teacher  will  doubtless 
wish  to  make  additional  notes  on  the  reading  habits  of  individual  pupils. 

After  children  have  completed  the  reading  of  this  first  unit,  the  teacher 
should  have  detailed  information  concerning  the  silent  and  oral  reading 
habits  of  each  pupil.  This  information  will  be  invaluable  to  her  in  adapt- 
ing materials  and  teaching  procedures  to  meet  individual  needs. 

PAGES  8-15^ 

Petu/m  ajf  the  Puddle 

This  lively,  exciting  tale  brings  out  the  importance  of  accepting  re- 
sponsibility, of  sharing,  and  of  being  friendly  toward  strangers. 

Sam  and  Jane  Black  have  for  several  summers  enjoyed  using  Captain 
Bill’s  rowboat,  the  Puddle  Duck.  This  year,  however,  Peter  Duncan 
comes  to  the  lake,  and  Sam  and  Jane  must  share  the  boat  with  the 
strange  boy.  One  morning  they  find  the  Puddle  Duck  floating  rapidly 
away  from  the  dock  toward  the  dangerous  rocks  beyond  the  point. 
Sam  secretly  blames  Peter  for  leaving  the  boat  untied,  but  soon  dis- 
covers that  Peter  is  not  guilty. 

As  Sam  rows  back  to  the  dock  after  rescuing  the  Puddle  Duck,  he 
sees  Peter  and  Jane  waiting  for  him.  Then  he  suddenly  realizes  that 
it  will  be  fun  to  have  another  boy  to  play  with,  and  that  the  three  of 
them  can  have  good  times  using  the  boat  together. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  READING 


Establishing  background  ...  Children’s  conversation  about  their 
summer  vacation  experiences  should  lead  into  a discussion  of  vacations 
spent  near  a lake.  Encourage  children  to  tell  of  experiences  they  have  had 
while  swimming  or  rowing,  and  be  sure  that  all  children  understand  the 
meaning  of  such  terms  as  “dock”  and  “bow  of  the  boat”  (I,  Int.,  B-8).1 

Presenting  vocabulary  . • .The  fluent  and  enjoyable  first  reading 
of  a story  depends  to  a large  extent  upon  the  ease  with  which  the  child 
recognizes  printed  words  and  associates  meaning  with  them. 

In  “The  Return  of  the  Puddle  Duck”  the  following  words  are  used  for 
the  first  time  in  this  series  of  Basic  Readers:  puddle*  captain*  share 

shallow  object  wade * rule * burst * wreck*  speed * less* 

note * helpless * whirl * bike*  scarcely  bundles * aboard * 

stroke  s*  guided  stammered * hi *. 

Children  who  have  mastered  the  methods  of  word  attack  taught  at 
primary  levels  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program  should  be  able  to  recognize 
independently  the  starred  words  in  the  above  list. 

Procedures  described  below  suggest  ways  in  which  the  teacher  may 
strengthen  recognition  of  the  form,  meaning,  and  pronunciation  of  new 
words  in  a selection  before  children  read  the  story.  These  procedures  give 
the  teacher  opportunities  to  (1)  present  specific  meanings  for  known 
words  that  are  used  in  a new  setting,  for  example,  pelican  when  it  is  used 
as  part  of  the  name  Pelican  Lake , or  point  when  it  is  used  in  an  expres- 
sion like  point  of  land  (I,  Int.,  A-2);  (2)  observe  pupils’  ability  to  rec- 
ognize new  words  by  using  meaning  and  phonetic  clues,  for  example, 
puddle  and  captain  (I,  W.R.,  B-l,  C-l);  (3)  establish  recognition  of 
words  that  are  not  wholly  phonetic  in  character,  for  example,  share  and 
shallow. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  the  first  story  in  their  new  books  relates  an  interest- 
ing experience  that  Sam  Black  and  his  sister  Jane  had  during  their  summer 
vacation  at  a lake.  As  you  write  Pelican  Lake  on  the  blackboard,  ask, 
“Who  can  read  the  name  of  the  lake?”  Explain  that  the  children  often 
used  a rowboat  belonging  to  a neighbor  whose  name  was  . Write 

JThe  notations  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  specific  sections  of  the  Diagnostic  Survey 
Chart  that  the  teacher  should  use  as  a guide  in  observing  and  recording  difficulties 
of  individual  pupils.  For  example,  I,  Int.,  B-8  refers  to  Part  I,  Interpretation  of  What 
Is  Read,  Point  B,  Question  8. 
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Captain  Bill  on  the  blackboard.  Write  Puddle  Duck  on  the  blackboard, 
explain  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  rowboat,  and  have  the  words  read. 

In  presenting  an  unstarred  word  in  the  list  of  new  words,  the  word 
should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  as  it  is  spoken.  For  example,  say, 
“The  children  had  always  used  the  boat  alone,  but  when  Peter  Duncan 
came  to  the  lake,  they  had  to  share  the  boat.”  Write  the  word  share  as 
you  say  it. 

Other  words  and  phrases  may  be  presented  during  a discussion  of  the 
title  of  the  story  and  the  picture  on  pages  8 and  9.  Suggested  questions 
and  comments  for  guiding  the  discussion  are  given  below.  The  italicized 
words  should  be  presented. 

“What  does  the  title  make  you  think  might  have  happened  to  the 
Puddle  Duck?  What  are  Sam  and  Jane  doing?  Do  you  think  the  water 
is  deep  or  shallow  there  by  the  dock?  I can  see  an  object  out  in  the  lake 
in  this  picture.  What  is  it?  What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  the  Puddle 
Duck  if  it  drifts  out  as  far  as  the  rocks  beyond  the  point  of  land?  What 
idea  do  you  get  from  this  picture  and  the  title  of  the  story?” 

Establishing  specific  purpose  . - « Discussion  of  the  last  ques- 
tion above  should  lead  directly  into  a reading  of  the  story  to  find  out  how 
the  Puddle  Duck  was  returned.  Suggest  that,  as  pupils  read,  they  decide 
what  they  think  of  the  children’s  plans  for  sharing  the  rowboat. 


READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

In  the  type  of  procedure  suggested  in  this  lesson  plan,  the  teacher  guides 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  short  thought  units  throughout  the  story. 

This  procedure  should  enable  the  teacher  to  decide  which  pupils  in  the 
group  need  this  detailed  type  of  guidance  and  which  do  not.  She  can  then 
plan  subsequent  lessons  accordingly. 

As  pupils  read  the  story,  the  teacher  should  observe  and  record  individual 
pupils’  ability  to  interpret  and  understand  the  motives  for  the  actions  of 
the  story  characters  (I,  Int.,  C-l);  to  interpret  details  of  language  with 
particular  regard  to  phrases  or  sentences  in  which  some  words  are  not  used 
with  common  or  literal  meanings,  for  example,  “his  eyes  fastened  on  an 
object”  (I,  Int.,  A-3);  to  read  simple  story  material  with  relative  freedom 
from  vocabulary  difficulties  (I,  W.R.,  A). 
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Page  8 . . . Have  pupils  read  the  page  silently  to  find  out  how  Sam 
and  Jane  were  sharing  the  boat  with  Peter,  and  how  they  felt  about 
sharing  it.  During  the  discussion  of  these  two  points,  lead  pupils  to  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  Sam  and  Jane  let  Peter  use  the  boat  because  Captain 
Bill  told  them  to,  not  because  they  felt  friendly  toward  Peter. 

Page  9 . . . Ask  pupils  if  Sam  and  Jane  have  noticed  that  the  Puddle 
Duck  has  drifted  out  in  the  lake.  Have  them  read  page  9 and  be  ready  to 
tell  what  Sam  and  Jane  decided  to  do  when  they  saw  the  boat.  During  the 
discussion  after  silent  reading,  check  the  interpretation  by  asking  such 
questions  as:  “Why  did  Sam  glance  longingly  at  the  dock?  Why  did  Sam 
whistle?  What  does  the  phrase  ‘his  eyes  fastened  on  an  object  out  in  the 
deeper  water’  mean?” 

Page  10  . . . “Sam  had  some  very  serious  thoughts  as  he  raced  to  the 
boat  house.  Let’s  read  page  10  to  find  out  what  he  was  thinking  about.” 
Direct  discussion  by  such  questions  as:  “What  was  Sam’s  first  thought  as 
he  raced  along?  What  made  him  think  Peter  Duncan  might  have  for- 
gotten to  tie  the  boat?  What  were  some  of  the  rules  of  the  lake?  Find  the 
paragraph  that  begins,  ‘The  thought  of  having  no  more  good  times  . . .’ 
In  this  paragraph  find  three  words  or  expressions  that  tell  you  that  Sam 
was  running  as  fast  as  he  could.”  If  necessary,  explain  “quicken  his  stride” 
and  “final  burst  of  speed.” 

Page  11...  “If  Sam  and  Jane  don’t  find  Captain  Bill  at  home,  they 
will  have  to  make  some  other  plan  for  saving  the  boat.  Page  1 1 will  tell  us 
about  Sam’s  next  idea.”  Have  pupils  read  the  page  silently  and  then  dis- 
cuss: (1)  how  the  children  knew  Captain  Bill  would  not  be  able  to 
help  them;  (2)  why  Sam  decided  to  find  Peter  Duncan;  (3)  why  Peter 
was  surprised  at  Sam’s  words. 

“Why  did  Jane  speak  in  ‘a  helpless  tone’?  Why  do  you  think  Sam  spoke 
gruffly  to  Jane?  How  did  Sam  talk  to  Peter?  How  do  you  think  Sam  felt 
when  he  learned  that  Peter  hadn’t  been  near  the  boat?”  Have  pupils  read 
orally  what  the  children  said  in  the  way  that  they  think  the  children  spoke. 

Pages  12-13  . . . “Look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  12  and  13.  What  do 
they  tell  you?  Let’s  read  these  pages  to  see  how  Sam  found  Captain  Bill.” 

After  silent  reading  and  discussion,  enlarge  understanding  by  such  * 
questions  as:  “What  sentence  tells  you  that  at  first  Sam  didn’t  know  what 
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to  think?  Why  did  Peter  tell  Sam  to  use  the  bicycle  instead  of  going  for 
Captain  Bill  himself?  How  do  you  know  that  Captain  Bill  was  worried 
about  the  boat?  Why  didn’t  Sam  want  to  admit  he  had  used  the  boat  last?” 

Page  14  . . . “Do -you  think  Captain  Bill  and  Sam  will  be  in  time  to 
save  the  boat?  The  next  page  will  tell  us.”  After  silent  reading,  discuss 
the  steps  in  the  saving  of  the  boat.  Be  sure  that  the  children  understand 
how  the  shallow  water  made  it  possible  for  Sam  to  wade  after  the  boat. 
Discuss  expressions  like  “climbed  aboard,”  “steady  strokes  of  the  oars,” 
“the  rope  hanging  from  the  bow.” 

“Even  though  the  Puddle  Duck  was  safe,  Sam  didn’t  feel  very  happy. 
Why  not?  What  surprising  thing  did  Captain  Bill  have  to  say?” 

Page  15  . . . Have  pupils  read  page  15  to  see  why  Captain  Bill  was  so 
sure  Sam  had  tied  up  the  boat.  After  reading,  guide  the  discussion  with 
such  questions  as:  “How  was  the  mystery  of  the  Puddle  Duck  solved?” 
Call  attention  to  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page.  “Why  do  you  think 
Sam  stammered  as  he  spoke  to  Captain  Bill?  How  did  the  boat  get  back 
to  the  dock?  What  do  you  think  gave  Sam  his  new  idea  for  sharing  the 
boat?  Why  do  you  suppose  Sam  felt  more  friendly  toward  Peter  at  the 
end  of  the  story  than  he  did  at  the  beginning?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

In  carrying  out  procedures  suggested  in  this  section  of  the  lesson  plan, 
the  teacher  may  observe  to  what  extent  pupils  are  able  (1)  to  identify 
words  with  related  meaning  and  words  or  expressions  that  determine  the 
tempo  of  the  story  (I,  Int.,  A-l,  E-l);  (2)  to  formulate  an  opinion  about 
a story  character  (I,  Int.,  C-l);  (3)  to  apply  the  recognition  of  consonant 
elements  in  attacking  new  words  (I,  W.R.,  C-l  and  2). 

Interpreting  details  of  language  ...  Ask  pupils  to  find  in  the 
story  all  the  different  words  that  are  used  in  place  of  said,  such  as  answered , 
cried,  called,  burst  out , etc.  (I,  Int.,  A-l).  Let  pupils  read  orally  to  show 
the  force  of  these  words  in  determining  interpretation  of  various  passages 
(I,  Int.,  E-l). 

Lead  children  to  notice  expressions  or  sentences  that  help  the  story  to 
move  rapidly,  such  as:  “ 'Quick!’  Sam  called  excitedly,”  “Off  they  raced,” 
“quicken  his  stride,”  “dashed,”  “final  burst  of  speed,”  etc. 
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Formulating  opinions  • • • Write  the  following  question  on  the 
blackboard:  Do  you  think  Sam  was  a good  citizen?  Encourage  children 
to  reread  the  story,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  formulate  their  opinions  about 
Sam.  It  may  be  desirable  to  examine  the  story,  incident  by  incident,  to 
decide  what  traits  of  character  Sam  showed.  Allow  plenty  of  time  for 
study.  In  a subsequent  discussion  allow  children  to  justify  their  opinions 
(I,  Int.,  C-l).  Bring  out  such  points  as:  Sam’s  realization  of  his  responsi- 
bility when  he  saw  the  rowboat  drifting,  his  acceptance  of  the  rules  of  the 
lake,  his  truthfulness,  and  his  solution  of  the  problem  of  sharing. 

Phonetic  analysis  ...  In  order  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  word  attack  that  have  been  presented  at  primary  levels,  each 
teacher  should  carefully  study  the  summary  of  the  developmental  program 
in  word  perception  that  is  given  on  pages  17-22  of  this  Guidebook.1 

The  first  five  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook  review  methods  of  word 
attack  in  which  training  has  been  given  at  earlier  levels.  As  these  lessons 
are  presented,  the  teacher  should  carefully  note  individual  pupils’  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  word  recognition.  Observations  should  be  recorded 
under  Word  Recognition  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart. 

It  is  recommended  that  special  periods  be  arranged  from  time  to  time 
in  which  the  teacher  can  work  with  individual  pupils  or  small  groups  who 
need  help  in  word  recognition.  It  is  important  that  the  deficiencies  in 
word  recognition  and  phonetic  analysis  which  are  revealed  during  these  first 
five  lessons  be  modified  or  eliminated.  Unless  this  is  done,  children  who 
are  weak  in  these  phases  of  reading  will  be  handicapped  in  attacking  the 
problems  in  word  recognition  that  are  stressed  in  subsequent  units. 

The  procedure  suggested  in  the  exercise  which  follows  provides  for  a 
review  of  the  sound  and  appearance  of  consonant  elements  and  gives  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  pupils’  ability  to  apply  the  recognition 
of  these  elements  in  attacking  new  words  (I,  W.R.,  C-l  and  2). 

1.  Write  the  letters  m,  r,  cr,  d , tr , and  / on  the  blackboard.  Then 
pronounce  the  word  rust , and  ask  pupils  to  tell  which  letter  they  hear  at 
the  beginning  of  this  word.  Then  pronounce  the  word  dust,  and  ask 
each  pupil  to  write  on  a slip  of  paper  the  letter  or  letters  which  represent 
the  first  sound  in  the  word.  Continue  with:  crust , must,  trust,  and  just. 

1A  complete  index  of  lessons  in  phonetic  and  structural  analysis  may  be  found  on  pages 
252-253  of  this  Guidebook. 
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2.  Write  the  letters  r,  t,  d,  st,  l,  ch,  and  n.  Pronounce  the  following 
words  and  ask  pupils  to  record  what  letter  or  letters  they  hear  at  the  end 
of  the  word:  scout,  cost,  starch,  bell,  captain,  speed,  bar. 

3.  Write  the  word  came,  and  have  it  pronounced.  Change  the  initial 
c to  bl  and  have  the  word  blame  pronounced.  Then  ask  pupils  to  tell  how 
they  would  change  the  word  blame  to  make  the  word  shame.  Then  ask 
them  to  tell  how  to  change  the  word  shame  to  make  the  word  shape. 

4.  At  primary  levels  children  have  been  taught  to  apply  their  recogni- 
tion of  consonant  elements  in  attacking  new  words  by  mentally  comparing 
the  new  word  with  a known  word  which  is  like  it  except  for  a consonant 
element.  To  check  on  their  ability  to  use  this  method  of  word  recognition, 
and  also  to  get  an  overview  of  their  ability  to  derive  meaning  from  context, 
write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard  and  have  them  read  (I, 
W.R.,  B-l,  C-2  and  4) : 

The  picture  was  in  a wooden  frame . 

The  horse  was  lame  after  he  hurt  his  foot. 

A narrow  lane  led  from  the  held  to  the  barn. 

Use  the  procedure  suggested  in  steps  three  and  four  above  with  the 
groups  of  words  given  below.  In  these  word  groups,  only  the  first  word 
has  been  introduced  in  the  basic  vocabulary. 

grunt,  stunt,  blunt  boat,  throat,  goat , goal 

glass,  class,  mass,  mast  bag,  flag,  sag 

If  pupils  have  difficulty  with  this  exercise,  the  teacher  should  try  to 
determine  whether  the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  pupil's  failure  to  recognize 
the  sound  of  consonants  or  to  his  inability  to  substitute  one  consonant 
sound  for  another  and  blend  the  sounds  to  make  a new  word.  She  should 
then  provide  special  help  to  correct  the  difficulty. 

Think-aBid-P®  Book  • • • Use  pages  1 and  2.  For  an  explanation 
of  procedures  for  the  use  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book,  see  pages  36-37  of 
this  Guidebook.  For  directions  for  introducing  page  1,  see  the  page  itself 
and  the  Teacher’s  Notes  on  the  inside  cover  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 
The  teacher  should  carefully  study  pupils’  responses  to  each  Workbook 
exercise  and  record  individual  pupils’  weaknesses  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey 
Chart.  Record  difficulties  on  page  1 under  I,  Int.,  B-3,  and  difficulties  on 
page  2 under  I,  W.R.,  C-2,  B-l. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Reading  library  books  ••  • On  pages  430-435  in  Times  and  Places 
will  be  found  a bibliography  for  library  reading.  This  bibliography  is 
intended  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  restrictive.  The  teacher  will  doubt- 
less wish  to  make  additions  to  it  as  different  aspects  of  the  unit  theme 
arouse  children's  interest  along  varied  lines. 

Have  children  locate  the  bibliography  and  discuss  how  they  will  use  it. 
Ask  them  to  tell  whether  they  recognize  any  of  the  titles  or  authors  listed, 
and  encourage  them  to  mention  other  books  that  they  think  the  class 
would  enjoy  reading. 

Have  on  the  library  table  as  many  of  the  books  listed  as  are  available. 
Appoint  a library  committee  to  keep  the  table  in  order  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  securing  additional  books  at  the  beginning  of  each  unit. 
If  a system  of  library  cards  is  used,  a responsible  pupil  may  be  appointed 
fcfcheck  the  books  in  and  out.  Encourage  each  child  to  begin  a program 
of  library  reading,  and  guide  his  choices  as  he  selects  books  to  read. 

Reading  other  stories  • • • Provide  opportunity  for  the  pupils  to 
read  independently  selections  from  other  readers  that  are  related  in  content 
to  specific^ stories  and  to  the  general  unit  theme.  (See  bibliography,  page 
232  of  this  Guidebook.) 

In  this  Guidebook  selections  suggested  for  each  unit  include  stories 
closely  related  in  content  to  the  stories  in  the  text,  as  well  as  those  that 
serve  to  broaden  children’s  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  theme 
of  the  unit  as  a whole. 

To  aid  the  teacher  in  adapting  the  program  of  independent  reading  to 
meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils,  the  stories  from  other  readers  are 
classified  according  to  level  of  difficulty.  These  levels  are  indicated  as 
follows:  Very  easy  selections  which  can  be  read  by  any  child  who  is  pre- 
pared to  read  Times  and  Places  are  not  starred.  Stories  in  this  group 
have  very  few  new  words  in  any  one  story.  Even  a slow  reader  should 
be  able  to  attack  many  of  these  words  through  the  use  of  context  and 
phonetic  clues.  The  selections  that  are  marked  with  one  star  are  stories 
of  average  difficulty,  and  most  fourth-grade  children  should  be  able 
to  read  them  independently.  Selections  marked  with  two  stars  may  be 
read  by  superior  pupils  who  have  developed  a high  level  of  efficiency  in 
independent  reading. 
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^ PAGES  16-24 


WhukenA,  Ste&h  the  Shout 


Child  interest  is  immediately  aroused  in  this  story  by  the  appeal  of  the 
familiar  and  captivating  group  activity  of  planning  a neighborhood 
circus.  The  carefully  described  details  of  the  story — the  plans  for  the 
circus,  ticket-selling,  practicing  for  stunts,  and  actual  performances 
at  the  circus — help  to  make  the  story  vivid  and  real  to  the  pupils. 
Suspense  is  provided  by  the  quarrel  between  Tommy  and  Jim,  while 
the  humor  of  the  story  comes  in  the  “surprise  climax”  as  Whiskers 
steals  the  show. 

The  underlying  theme  of  the  story  is  that  of  conflict  between  an 
individual’s  desire  to  have  his  own  way  and  the  necessity  for  co- 
operation and  good  sportsmanship  in  a group  enterprise: 


Arousing  intc  reuses  will  elicit 

from  almost  any  group  of  children  discussion  that  will  stimulate  interest 
in  reading  the  story  (I,  Int.,  B-8;  II,  C-2). 

Presenting  vocabulary  ...  The  new  words  in  this  story  are: 
whiskers * scouts * cost * cents*  quarreled  argued  determined 

Scoutmaster * honest  arrange  stilts * lemonade  audience 

whip * entertained * meantime * arrangements  stunt * bars * 

patted*  reins  sped * clutch * dragging * lip * quivered 

doubled  collar * whew*. 

Starred  words  in  the  above  list  are  those  which  children  should  recognize 
independently  from  context  and  phonetic  clues.  These  words  are  not 
presented  in  this  lesson  plan,  but  the  teacher  should  notice  whether  a 
child  has  difficulty  in  recognizing  any  of  them  during  reading.  Pupils 
are  also  given  an  opportunity  to  recognize  the  words  honest  and  quivered 
from  context  clues  and  partial  phonetic  clues  (I,  W.R.,  B,  C). 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  16,  look  at  the  picture,  and  decide  what  is 
going  on.  Say,  “Some  of  the  boys  are  busy  training  the  animals  for  their 
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circus,  and  others  are  helping  arrange  things  for  the  performance.”  Ask, 
"Where  is  the  bear  cub  riding?  Notice  the  title  of  the  story.  What 
is  meant  by  'stealing  a show7?  And  who  do  you  suppose  Whiskers  is? 
Maybe  one  of  the  other  pictures  will  tell  you.77 

After  pupils  have  read  the  subtitle,  ask  them  to  read  the  first  sentence 
and  tell  who  were  making  plans.  Call  attention  to  the  hyphen  at  the  end 
of  the  first  line  and  explain  that  this  shows  that  the  last  part  of  this  word 
is  on  the  next  line.  Then  say,  "In  the  first  part  of  the  story  two  of  the 
scouts  argued  and  quarreled  over  their  plans  to  entertain  the  audience  at 
the  circus.  Each  was  determined  to  have  his  own  way  about  arrangements 
for  the  show.77 

Ask  the  children  to  look  through  the  story  and  find  the  page  on  which 
the  section  called  "Plans  for  the  Circus77  ends.  Call  attention  to  the 
picture  on  page  20  and  ask,  "Has  the  circus  begun?  How  do  you  know? 
Doesn't  the  clown  look  funny  doubled  up  like  that?  Can  you  find  the 
lemonade  stand  in  the  picture?  What  is  the  second  part  of  the  story 
called?  What  do  you  think  is  meant  by  the  'hit  of  the  show7?  In  the  pic- 
ture on  page  21  Tommy  has  hitched  the  goat  to  the  cart  and  will  use  the 
reins  to  drive  him.  What  kind  of  stunt  do  you  think  the  goat  may  do  in 
the  circus?  Can  you  guess  yet  who  Whiskers  is?77 

Establishing  specific  purpose  • • • The  discussion  suggested 
above  will  lead  directly  into  reading  the  story  to  find  out  how  Whiskers 
stole  the  show  and  how  the  quarrel  was  settled. 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  procedure  suggested  below  will  give  the  teacher  additional  informa- 
tion about  pupils7  need  for  detailed  guidance  in  story  interpretation. 
Sections  assigned  for  silent  reading  are  longer  than  those  in  the  first  story, 
and  less  guidance  is  given. 

Pages  16-20  . . . Have  pupils  read  the  first  section  of  the  story  to 
find  out  what  plans  were  being  made  for  the  circus  and  why  the  boys 
quarreled.  After  children  have  read  this  section  of  the  story,  discuss  it 
briefly.  "Why  were  the  Boy  Scouts  giving  the  circus?  What  plans  were 
they  making?  Why  did  Tommy  and  Jim  quarrel  about  Whiskers?  Did 
either  of  the  boys  change  his  mind?  Which  sentence  tells  you  Tommy 
was  still  determined  to  have  his  own  way?77 
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Pages  21-24  ..  . Introduce  the  second  section  of  the  story  by  saying, 
“What  was  supposed  to  be  the  star  act  of  the  show?  Let’s  finish  the  story 
to  find  out  whether  it  was  or  not.” 

After  the  silent  reading,  ash,  “Why  did  Tommy  chuckle  to  himself  as 
he  got  Whiskers  ready  for  the  ring?  What  happened  when  the  bear  cub 
saw  Whiskers?  What  made  Whiskers  run  away?  What  idea  do  you  get 
from  the  sentence,  'His  lower  lip  quivered  a little’?  What  did  Tommy 
finally  decide  to  do?  What  turned  out  to  be  the  hit  of  the  show?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Identifying  main  ideas  . • • In  detailed  study  of  parts  of  the  story, 
lead  pupils  to  identify  main  ideas  and  to  discriminate  between  main  ideas 
and  supporting  details  (I,  Int.,  B-3).  Ask  children  to  reread  page  16. 
Then  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

Scamp  was  to  ride  a bicycle. 

There  was  to  be  a sideshow^_ 

The  Boy  Scouts  were  planning  a circus. 

The  circus  was  to  be  given  Saturday. 

Ask  children  which  sentence  best  tells  what  the  whole  page  is  about. 
Point  out  that  the  first  two  sentences  and  the  last  one  are  just  parts  of 
the  idea  given  in  the  third  sentence. 

Use  a similar  procedure  with  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  paragraphs 
on  page  19.  Have  pupils  choose  from  the  sentences  below  the  one  that 
best  gives  the  main  thought  of  this  part  of  the  story. 

Cages  were  set  up  for  animals. 

The  boys  made  their  final  arrangements  Saturday  morning. 

Tim  Brown  practiced  his  stilt-walking  act. 

The  boys  made  lemonade. 

Then  ask  the  pupils,  “Does  the  first  paragraph  on  page  19  tell  about 
the  Saturday  arrangements?  Do  the  last  two  paragraphs  on  this  page  tell 
about  the  boys’  Saturday  morning  arrangements?  What  do  they  tell 
about?” 

Interpreting  details  of  language  • • • In  this  exercise  the 
teacher  will  have  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  pupils’  ability  to  understand 
words  and  phrases  used  to  describe  feeling  (I,  Int.,  A-l)  and  their  ability 
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to  locate  information  implied,  but  not  stated  in  the  story  (I,  Int.,  C-l). 
Have  pupils  find  in  the  story  incidents  which  show  that  somebody  was 
amused,  frightened,  stubborn,  surprised,  angry,  ashamed,  delighted,  quarrel- 
some, worried,  determined. 

Point  out  the  fact  that  we  can  often  tell  how  characters  feel  from  actions 
described  in  the  story,  as:  “Jim  sniffed/’  “the  audience  clapped  and 

cheered  loudly/’  “Tommy  chuckled  to  himself,”  “His  lower  lip  quivered,” 
“he  glared  at  his  master,”  “Tommy  felt  his  ears  redden.” 

Phonetic  analysis  • • • At  primary  levels  pupils  were  taught  that 
each  of  the  vowels  has  variant  sounds.  This  lesson  is  designed  to  review 
some  of  the  common  sounds  of  each  vowel,  and  to  give  the  teacher  an  op- 
portunity to  check  pupils’  ability  to  identify  vowel  sounds  (I,  W.R.,  C-3). 

The  ability  to  discriminate  between  variant  vowel  sounds  and  the 
ability  to  compare  vowel  sounds  in  words  are  prerequisites  for  successful 
use  of  a pronunciation  key  in  any  dictionary.  The  teacher,  therefore, 
should  give  further  practice  of  this  type  if  it  is  needed. 

Write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

1.  it  2.  ice  3.  bird 

lip  whirl  hi  third 

bite  Hip  bike  hitch 

Call  attention  to  the  sound  of  the  vowel  i in  the  words  it,  ice,  and  bird. 
Remind  pupils  that  a vowel  followed  by  r usually  has  neither  the  long  nor 
the  short  sound.  Then  have  a pupil  pronounce  the  word  lip  and  put 
number  1 in  front  of  it  if  the  vowel  i sounds  as  it  does  in  the  word  it, 
2 if  it  sounds  as  it  does  in  ice,  and  3 if  it  sounds  as  it  does  in  bird. 

Repeat  the  above  procedure  with  each  of  the  following  groups  of  words. 


1.  at  2.  ate  3.  ball  4.  car 


wade 

bar 

gate 

arm 

argue 

also 

awful 

able 

saw 

answer 

drag 

admit 

1.  met  2.  meet 

3.  other 

wreck 

< whisker 

eat 

need 

speed 

cents 

master 

sped 
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1.  not  2.  note  3.  or 


object 

horn 

north 

honest 

shallow 

stroke 

collar 

order 

1.  us  2.  use 

3.  hurt 

burst 

huge 

clutch 

curl 

bundle 

rusty 

beauty 

stunts 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  3 and  4.  Record  on  the  Diag- 
nostic Survey  Chart  observations  of  individual  pupils'  difficulties  with 
page  3 (I,  Int.,  B-3;  Rate,  B-l)  and  with  page  4 (I,  W.R.,  C-3;  I,  Int.,  B-6). 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Rotating  reading  and  life  experience  • • • Discuss  with  pu- 
pils their  experiences  in  working  and  playing  with  other  children.  They 
will  perhaps  mention  familiar  classroom  and  playground  activities,  such  as 
planning  a circus,  setting^upTemonade  stands,  helping  at  home,  playing 
games,  and  giving  plays  (II,  C). 

Enlarge  the  pupils'  understanding  of  the  need  for  cooperation  in  work 
and  play  by  discussing  the  activities  children  have  mentioned.  Bring  out 
the  need  for  sharing,  taking  turns,  not  always  insisting  on  having  one's 
own  way,  taking  responsibility  for  belongings,  etc. 

Comparing  story  themes  ...  After  children  have  told  of  experi- 
ences they  have  had  in  working  together,  ask  them  to  think  of  stories  they 
have  read  in  which  the  children  planned  and  did  things  together  (I,  Int., 
C-5).  Then  let  the  children  find  other  stories  with  the  same  theme. 

Use  this  opportunity  to  check  on  the  degree  of  interest  and  initiative 
children  display  in  locating  stories  (I,  Int.,  D-l;  II-D). 

Extension  reading  • • • Children  will  enjoy  reading  independently 
such  stories  and  books  as  those  listed  in  the  Guidebook,  page  232,  and 
in  Times  and  Places,  page  430.  Several  days  may  be  profitably  spent  in 
reading  and  in  sharing  reactions  to  what  has  been  read. 

Hearing  poems  • • • Children  will  enjoy  listening  to  any  of  the 
poems  in  the  section  “Circus  Cavalcade,”  from  Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky , 
compiled  by  }.  E.  Brewton. 
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Stab 

This  is  a charming  story  of  friendly  children  teaching  a nine-year-old 
Mexican  girl  to  speak  English. 

Miss  Brand  establishes  the  need  for  cooperation  when  she  says, 
“You  mean  we  shall  have  to  teach  her  English,”  and  the  challenge  is 
intelligently  and  enthusiastically  met  by  the  pupils.  The  details  of 
Rosa’s  language  lessons  are  both  informative  and  interesting.  The 
climax  is  genuinely  moving  as  the  little  Mexican  stranger  gives  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  at  the  school  program. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  problem  ...  Direct  the  pupils’  attention  to  Rosa’s 
problem  by  asking  such  questions  as:  “How  would  you  feel  if  you  had 
to  go  to  a strange  school  and  couldn’t  speak  a word  of  the  language  the 
other  children  were  speaking?” 

Allow  plenty  of  time  for  discussion,  in  order  that  children  may  recog- 
nize the  difficulties  of  Rosa’s  task  and  appreciate  what  the  other  pupils  did 
to  help  her. 

Presenting  vocabulary ...  The  new  words  in  this  story  are: 
pupil*  English  braids * Rosa * familiar  echo  flag*  pledge* 

allegiance  saluted  suggested * arithmetic  dictionary  class * 

disappointment  difference  prove  approval  problem * socks * 

declared * success*  program * heart*  United * States *. 

The  teacher  may  present  the  unstarred  words  in  the  above  list  by  writing 
on  the  blackboard  italicized  words  and  phrases  as  they  are  used  in  the 
descriptive  preview  of  the  story  suggested  below. 

“ Rosa  was  a little  Mexican  girl  who  couldn’t  speak  or  understand  the 
English  language.  When  she  started  to  school  in  the  United  States,  she 
had  to  learn  the  difference  between  the  meanings  of  easy  words  like  ‘walk’ 
and  ‘run.’  Such  words  as  arithmetic  and  dictionary  that  are  familiar  to  all 
of  us  didn’t  mean  anything  to  her.  Even  when  the  children  in  her  room 
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saluted  the  Bag  and  said  the  pledge  of  allegiance,  Rosa  didn’t  understand 
a word  they  said. 

“For  a time  Rosa  could  only  echo  the  words  that  she  heard,  but  when 
she  finally  proved  that  she  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words,  her 
friends’  frowns  of  disappointment  changed  to  smiles  of  approval .” 

Establishing  specific  purpose  • • • Call  attention  to  the  title 
of  the  story,  and  ask  pupils  if  it  gives  them  a hint  about  the  way  in  which 
the  story  ends.  “Let’s  read  the  story  to  find  out  how  Rosa  became  the 
star  pupil  of  the  school.” 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  procedure  suggested  for  this  sj:ory— allowing  children  to  read  an 
entire  story  silently  vfithout  detailed  direction  and  to  interpret  the  story 
orally  after  silent  reading— will  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  observe 
and  study  pupils’  habits  both  in  silent  reading  and  in  oral  interpretation. 

The  teacher’s  observations  during  silent  reading  may  be  aided  by  noting 
the  points  suggested  in  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  under  Personal  Fac- 
tors, B-l  and  4;  Rate,  A-l,  B-4  and  5. 

By  watching  pupils  carefully,  the  teacher  will  also  be  able  to  note  to 
some  extent  how  the  children  are  interpreting  the  story. 

After  silent  reading,  direct  discussion  by  such  questions  as  the  following 
(I,  Int.,  B-4):  “Why  didn’t  Rosa  speak  English?  What  did  Miss  Brand 
say  about  teaching  Rosa  to  speak  English?  What  word  did  the  pupils 
first  teach  Rosa?  How  did  they  do  it?  How  did  the  pupils  teach  Rosa 
the  difference  between  walk  and  run ? How  did  they  make  her  understand 
the  word  red ? Can  you  find  several  sentences  or  expressions  in  the  story 
which  show  that  the  children  were  really  interested  in  Rosa’s  lessons? 
What  do  you  like  about  the  ending  of  the  story? 

“Turn  to  the  top  of  page  26  and  find  the  word  understand.  Notice  that 
it  is  written  in  a different  kind  of  print  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  This 
kind  of  print  is  called  italics.  Italics  are  often  used  to  show  that  a word 
has  a special  meaning  or  importance  in  the  sentence.”  Have  someone  read 
the  first  sentence,  trying  to  give  the  proper  force  to  the  word  understand 
(I,  Int.,  E-l).  Have  pupils  find  and  read  aloud  the  sentence  on  page  27 
that  contains  a word  in  italics,  bringing  out  the  force  of  we.  Use  the  same 
procedure  with  italicized  words  on  pages  28,  29,  and  30. 
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Providing  an  oral-reading  situation  will  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity 
to  note  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  oral  interpretation  shown  by 
each  pupil  in  the  class  (I,  Int.,  E).  By  carefully  observing  the  types  of 
errors  that  children  make  in  pronunciation  and  word  recognition,  the 
teacher  should  be  able  to  evaluate  the  child’s  ability  to  recognize  and  retain 
word  forms.  Record  observations  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  under 
I.,  W.R.,  A. 

Motivate  the  oral  reading  of  the  story  by  some  such  suggestion  as: 
“This  is  an  especially  good  story  to  read  aloud,  because  much  of  it  is  told 
in  the  conversations  that  the  children  had.  Let’s  see  how  interesting  we 
can  make  this  story  as  we  read  aloud.” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Interpreting  figurative  language  . • • To  promote  the  ability 
to  interpret  figurative  language,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

The  boys  were  questioning  each  other  about  the  game. 

Ask,  “What  does  questioning  mean  in  this  sentence?  Find  the  word 
questioning  on  page  25.  What  does  it  mean  there?”  Help  children  to 
see  that  questioning  may  mean  actual  verbal  asking  of  questions,  but  it 
may  also  be  used  to  describe  a puzzled  look  (I,  Int.,  A-2  and  3). 

Use  a similar  procedure  with  each  of  the  following  sentences,  comparing 
the  literal  meaning  of  a word  with  its  figurative  use  in  the  story,  as  shown 
in  the  expression  in  parentheses. 

Our  house  has  two  doors. 

(She  lives  two  doors  from  me.  Page  26) 

Turning  on  a light  brightens  the  room . 

(The  girl’s  dark  eyes  seemed  to  brighten.  Page  26) 

The  boys  could  not  raise  the  heavy  box. 

(She  did  not  raise  her  voice.  Page  26) 

The  girls  were  shaping  the  heads  of  the  puppets  they  were  making. 

(Miss  Brand  was  shaping  the  words  carefully  with  her  lips.'  Page  26) 

Bill  caught  a ball. 

(The  others  caught  Robert's  idea.  Page  28) 

A star  shone  in  the  sky. 

(Rosa  was  a star  pupil.  Page  31) 
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Clarifying  meaning  ...  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  flag.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  such  phrases  as  “pledge 
allegiance”  and  “one  nation  indivisible,”  and  make  certain  that  the 
children  understand  that  they  are  pledging  allegiance  both  to  our  flag 
and  to  our  country. 

Phonetic  analysis  ...  At  primary  levels  in  this  Basic  Reading  Pro- 
gram pupils  were  taught  to  recognize  words  or  syllables  in  which  the  vowel 
sound  is  governed  by  one  of  the  following  general  principles: 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel  is  usually 
short  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word  or  syllable;  e.g .,  sock , sped,  hi. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  two  vowels , one  of  which  is  final  e,  the 
first  vowel  is  usually  long,  and  the  filial  e is  silent;  e.g.,  wade,  note. 

In  words  or  syllables  in  which  two  vowels  come  together,  the  Erst  vowel 
is  usually  long,  and  tfie  second  silent;  &.g.,  speed,  braid. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel  which  is  followed  by  r, 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually  controlled  by  the  r;  e.g.,  bar,  burst. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  the  one  vowel  a followed  by  l or  w, 
the  a usually  has  neither  the  long  nor  the  short  sound;  e.g.,  tall,  saw. 

As  the  teacher  follows  the  procedure  suggested  below,  she  should  observe 
and  make  note  of  pupils'  knowledge  of  the  above  principles  and  of  their 
ability  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  attacking  new  words  (I,  W.R.,  C-3 
and  4). 

Write  the  words  sock,  sped,  class,  hi,  wade,  note,  bike,  speed,  braid, 
leaf,  boat,  bar,  burst,  tall,  and  saw. 

Have  children  pronounce  each  word  and  discuss  the  principle  that  gov- 
erns the  vowel  sound  in  each. 

To  give  practice  in  applying  these  principles  governing  vowel  sounds 
to  the  recognition  of  new  words,  write  the  following  paragraphs  on  the 
blackboard  (I,  W.R.,  B-l,  C-3  and  4). 

Mother  needed  some  blue  yarn  to  mend  a shawl  and  to  dam  some  socks. 

She  wrote  a letter  to  her  sister  in  the  city , asking  her  to  see  if  she  could 
find  some  yarn  at  a fairly  cheap  price. 

But  just  as  Mother  started  to  seal  the  letter,  she  remembered  that  one 
of  the  boys  had  an  old  blue  sweater.  “ I'll  rip  that  up,”  she  thought.  So 
she  didn’t  mail  her  letter. 
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Have  children  read  the  paragraphs  silently.  Then  check  their  recognition 
of  the  words  in  boldface  by  asking  such  questions  as:  “What  did  Mother 
need?  Why  did  she  need  the  yarn?  What  phrase  tells  you  that  Mother 
didn’t  want  expensive  yarn?” 

If  pupils  have  any  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  new  words,  discuss  the 
principle  which  governs  the  vowel  sound  in  the  word,  and  have  children 
apply  the  principle  in  attacking  the  word.  If  some  children  are  unfamiliar 
with  these  principles  or  are  unable  to  apply  them,  provide  a special  period 
in  which  to  give  needed  help. 

Think-and-Do  Book ...  Use  pages  5 (I,  Int.,  A-l)  and  6 (I, 
Int.,  A-2). 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Creative  interpretation  ...  Children  may  enjoy  selecting  a verb 
( e.g.,  jump , fly,  read)  or  a common  noun  (e.g.,  clothes , truck,  building) 
and  planning  how  they  could  teach  the  word  to  a child  who  did  not  under- 
stand English. 

The  class  might  be  divided  into  groups,  each  group  presenting  its  word 
in  a sort  of  charade,  intended  to  identify  the  word  with  its  meaning. 
Children  in  other  groups  could  try  to  guess  the  word  (.II,  C). 

Reading  independently  ...  Call  attention  to  additional  stories 
related  in  content  to  the  general  theme  of  this  first  unit  in  the  Basic 
Reader.  (See  bibliography,  page  232  of  this  Guidebook.)  In  informal 
conversation  encourage  pupils  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  class  about  stories  or 
books  they  have  read  independently  (I,  Int.,  D;  II,  C). 

Preparing  for  audience  reading  ...  Ask  pupils  if  they  have 
found  stories  that  they  think  others  in  the  class  might  enjoy.  Suggest  that 
each  pupil  choose  a short,  interesting  part  of  a story  he  has  read  and 
prepare  to  read  it  aloud  to  other  pupils. 

Guide  pupils  in  choosing  short  story  incidents  that  they  will  read  aloud 
later.  Try  to  avoid  duplications  of  selections,  so  that  each  child  will  be 
reading  material  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  other  pupils.  Encourage 
each  pupil  to  practice  reading  his  selection  aloud,  either  to  the  teacher  or 
to  some  other  adult.  Provision  is  made  in  the  next  lesson  plan  for  inter- 
pretation of  these  selections  in  an  audience-reading  situation. 
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Betliy,  tymAl  a 'Waif. 

The  sights,  sounds,  and  activities  at  a county  fair  provide  a realistic 
and  colorful  background  for  this  story  from  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher’s 
well-loved  book,  Understood  Betsy.  Children  will  delight  in  the  ac- 
counts of  what  Molly  and  Betsy  saw  and  did  at  the  fair. 

Betsy’s  situation,  when  she  finds  herself  left  at  the  fair  without 
enough  money  to  get  home  and  with  the  responsibility  of  taking  care 
of  Molly,  is  one  which  children  yvill  readily  recognize  as  dramatic. 
Betsy’s  practical  appraisal  and  solution  of  her  problem  will  arouse 
admiration  for  the  plucky  girl  who  lor  many  years  has  proved  to  be 
a favorite  character  in  children’s  reading. 

P R E P A R7VTT0 N FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  . » . Attending  a county  or  state  fair  is 
a common  experience  for  many  children.  Discussion  of  what  there  is  to 
do  and  see  at  a fair  will  establish  the  setting  of  the  story  and  arouse 
interest  in  reading  it.  The  presentation  of  several  pictures  of  county  fairs, 
showing  exhibits,  amusement  devices,  refreshment  stands,  vendors,  etc., 
should  be  effective  in  bringing  out  a discussion  of  children’s  experiences 
at  fairs  (I,  Int.,  B-8  and  9).  With  groups  of  children  who  have  not 
attended  fairs,  discussion  might  be  elicited  by  recalling  stories  they  have 
read  about  fairs;  for  example,  “Pinky  at  the  Fair”  or  “How  Tom  Went 
to  the  Fair,”  from  Streets  and  Roads1. 

Another  possible  approach  to  the  story  might  be  achieved  by  asking 
these  questions:  “Have  you  ever  been  lost  in  a crowd?  How  did  you  feel? 
What  did  you  do?” 

Presenting  vocabulary  ...  New  words  to  be  found  in  the  story 


are: 

county * Wendell * 

apiece * 

booths * 

Vaughans 

thirty * 

nor* 

breathless  throat * 

choke * 

wailed * 

sobs * 

although * 

murm 

ured*  Hillsboro  price * anxious  weary : 

* elbow * 

" pluck * 

waist * 

holiday  business 

fresh* 

quarter* 

actually 

precious. 

1 Book  31  of  the  Basic  Readers.  Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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“We’ve  been  talking  about  things  that  we’ve  actually  done  and  seen  at 
fairs,  and  now  we’re  going  to  read  about  two  girls  who  had  an  exciting 
adventure  at  a county  fair.  Betsy  and  her  little  friend  Molly  went  to  the 
fair  with  the  Wendells  from  Hillsboro.  There  was  a big  crowd  at  the 
fair,  but  the  Vaughans,  who  were  also  from  Hillsboro,  were  the  only  other 
people  in  the  crowd  that  Betsy  knew.  The  girls  didn’t  have  much  money, 
but  they  had  a lot  of  fun  figuring  out  how  to  spend  their  precious  nickels. 
Something  unexpected  happened  at  the  fair  that  left  the  girls  anxious  and 
breathless.  But  Betsy,  being  a very  plucky  girl,  set  about  the  business  of 
solving  their  problem  in  a very  clever  way.” 

Establishing  specific  purpose  ...  Have  children  locate  the  title 
“Betsy  Finds  a Way”  in  the  table  of  contents.  Call  attention  to  the 
author  of  the  story,  and  explain  that  the  story  is  taken  from  a book  called 
Understood  Betsy.  Say,  “Mrs.  Fisher  makes  the  characters  in  her  stories 
seem  like  boys  and  girls  that  you  yourselves  might  meet.  After  you’ve  read 
this  story  about  Molly  and  Betsy,  I’m  sure  that  you  will  feel  as  though 
you  had  really  met  these  girls.” 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  procedures  suggested  below  should  help  the  teacher  to  check  on 
two  different  types  of  reading  abilities.  The  discussion  preceding  silent 
reading  should  show  how  competently  children  react  to  clues  offered  by 
titles  and  subtitles  in  establishing  settings  and  in  anticipating  events  of 
a story  (I,  Int.,  B-5).  The  discussions  suggested  to  follow  silent  reading 
will  give  the  teacher  a chance  to  observe  to  what  extent  children  make 
use  of  their  own  experiences  in  interpreting  a story,  and  in  identifying 
story  problems  with  their  own  problems  (I,  Int.,  C-l,  2,  and  5). 

Have  pupils  turn  to  the  story  and  read  the  title.  Introduce  the  word 
subtitle  and  have  children  read  the  subtitle  on  page  33.  Bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  subtitle  shows  that  the  story  is  divided  into  parts.  Have 
children  locate  the  other  subtitles  on  pages  36  and  40. 

Discuss  the  function  of  subtitles  in  arousing  interest  in  reading  a story 
and  in  giving  clues  as  to  what  the  parts  of  the  story  may  tell. 

Pages  33-35  . . . Ask  children  what  questions  the  first  subtitle  sug- 
gests to  them.  Write  the  questions  on  the  blackboard.  These  three  ques- 
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tions  should  be  brought  out:  “What  were  the  first  plans?  Why  were  they 
changed?  What  difference  did  this  make  to  the  girls?" 

After  silent  reading,  direct  the  discussion  first  to  questions  raised  by  the 
pupils.  Also,  discuss  what  the  girls  did  all  morning  and  how  they  spent 
their  money.  Ask  children  to  find  in  the  story  sentences  which  tell  about 
things  that  they  themselves  have  done  at  a fair  (I,  Int.,  C-2;  Rate,  B-3). 

Pages  36-39  . . . 'What  does  the  subtitle  on  page  36  suggest  to  you 
about  this  part  of  the  story?  What  do  you  think  the  girls  may  do  if  they 
really  are  left  behind?"  As  children  offer  possible  solutions  to  the  problem, 
list  them  on  the  blackboard.  Then  say,  “Let’s  read  this  part  of  the  story 
to  see  if  any  of  our  suggestions  were  right." 

After  silent  reading,  decide  with  pupils  whether  or  not  anyone  really 
guessed  what  Betsy  wo(uld  try  to  do.  Direct  further  discussion  of  details 
by  such  questions  as:  “Why  was  it  a serious  matter  to  be  left  behind? 
Why  do  you  think  Betsy  tried  to  be  especially  brave?  Why  was  the 
woman  willing  to  let  Betsy  take  over  the  stand?"  (I,  Int.,  B-6) 

Pages  40-42  . . . “What  is  the  meaning  of  the  subtitle  on  page  40? 
Does  the  subtitle  tell  you  whether  the  girls  got  home  all  right?  What 
might  still  happen  to  keep  the  girls  from  getting  home?  Let’s  finish  the 
story  to  see  whether  any  of  the  things  we  have  mentioned  happened." 

After  silent  reading  and  discussion,  call  attention  to  the  italicized  word 
in  sentence  2,  page  40.  Have  someone  read  the  sentence,  bringing  out  the 
force  of  the  word  love.  Then  ask,  “Why  didn’t  Betsy  mind  washing 
dishes?  What  did  she  do  besides  wash  dishes?  Why  did  she  begin  to 
worry?  Betsy  was  eager  to  get  home,  but  she  still  didn’t  get  excited  or 
flustered.  How  do  you  know?  What  were  the  'precious  bits  of  paper’ 
mentioned  on  page  42?  Why  was  Betsy’s  uncle  anxious  about  the  girls? 
What  do  you  like  about  this  story?"  Suggest  that  children  might  like  to 
read  the  rest  of  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher’s  book  about  Betsy. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Justifying  statements  • • • To  extend  ability  to  justify  statements 
on  the  basis  of  ideas  gained  from  reading,  ask  pupils  to  find  sentences  in 
the  story  to  justify  each  of  these  statements  (I,  Int.,  B-4  and  5;  C-l): 
The  girls  were  careful  about  spending  their  money. 

Betsy  didn’t  forget  her  promise  to  find  Will  Vaughan. 
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Betsy  didn’t  want  Molly  to  know  she  was  afraid. 

Betsy  wasn’t  afraid  to  work. 

Betsy  was  glad  to  have  a job. 

She  was  very  glad  to  get  the  tickets. 

Betsy’s  uncle  was  proud  of  her. 

Distinguishing  word  forms  ...  Write  the  following  pairs  of 
words  on  the  blackboard: 

saw  on  form  won  expect  though  where  strike  quite 
was  no  from  own  except  through  there  stroke  quiet 

Pronounce  one  word  from  each  pair  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  whether  it  was 
the  first  or  second  word  in  the  pair  (I,  W.R.,  A-l  and  3). 

Phonetic  analysis  ...  The  procedure  suggested  below  gives  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  pupils’  ability  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  syllables  in  a word  by  identifying  the  number  of  vowel  sounds  that 
he  hears  in  the  word  (I,  W.R.,  C-3;  II,  B-2).  Pupils  have  had  much 
practice  at  previous  levels  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program  in  identifying 
syllables  in  this  manner. 

Write  the  words  throat , choke , elbow , waist,  Rosa,  salute,  argue,  help- 
less, pleasing,  entertain,  arithmetic.  Have  a pupil  tell  how  many  vowels 
he  sees  in  the  first  word.  Then  ask  him  to  pronounce  the  word  and  tell 
how  many  vowels  he  hears,  and  how  many  syllables  there  are  in  the  word. 
Continue  in  like  manner  with  each  of  the  other  words. 

If  children  have  difficulty  in  determining  the  number  of  vowel  sounds 
heard,  the  teacher  should  try  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  and 
provide  needed  help.  This  auditory  background  is  a prerequisite  for  the 
next  lesson  in  which  general  principles  of  syllabication  are  reviewed. 

Reading  to  an  audience  ...  Provide  for  a time  when  pupils 
may  interpret  orally  selections  they  have  chosen  to  read.  (See  suggestions, 
page  61.)  Discuss  the  responsibility  of  the  reader  to  the  audience,  and  of 
the  audience  to  the  reader  in  an  audience  situation.  As  each  pupil  reads 
the  selection  he  has  prepared,  additional  observations  about  this  pupil’s 
ability  in  oral  interpretation  should  be  made  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  questions  in  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart,  I,  Int,  E. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  page  7 (I,  Int.,  B-3). 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Recording  and  classifying  experiences  • • • Children  might 
list  experiences  at  a county  fair  or  at  a circus  under  the  following  heads 
(I,  Int.,  B-5  and  9) : 

Sights  Sounds  Smells  Things  to  Do 

Listening  to  stories  and  poems  ...  Interest  in  further  adventures 
of  Betsy  will  undoubtedly  be  aroused  by  the  reading  of  this  story.  Under- 
stood Betsy , by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  is  an  excellent  book  to  read 
aloud.  Children  will  also  enjoy  hearing  the  poem  “Jill  Came  from  the 
Fair,”  by  Eleanor  Farjeon,  in  Two  Hundred  Best  Poems  for  Boys  and  Girls , 
compiled  by  Marjorie  Barrows. 

PAGES  43  - 50^ 

cMow  Awhf  tMeiped  attii.  'leant 

What  child  does  not  thrill  to  a race  or  contest?  This  story  of  Andy 
turns  upon  a fundamental  problem  in  cooperative  behavior — that  of 
sacrificing  individual  pleasure  and  a “spot  in  the  limelight”  for  the 
good  of  the  team. 

Pupils  will  readily  understand  how  excitement  over  the  approaching 
race  makes  the  boys  forget  Philip,  a stranger  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  will  also  appreciate  Andy’s  good  sportsmanship  in  suggesting 
that  Philip  race  in  his  place.  Andy’s  decision  occasions  some  not  too 
pleasant  teasing  which  seems  justified  when  Philip  falls  down.  Both 
the  well-developed  plot  and  the  conversational  style  in  which  this 
story  is  told  will  heighten  children’s  interest. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  Discuss  with  pupils  various  kinds 
of  games  that  call  for  teamwork.  “Everyone  likes  to  play  on  a team  and 
be  in  contests,  and  it  isn’t  easy  to  give  up  one’s  place  on  a team.  Do  you 
think  you  would  be  willing  to  give  up  your  place?  What  reasons  do  you 
think  of  that  might  make  a boy  willing  to  do  so?”  (II,  A-2,  C-2.) 
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Presenting  vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  Andy* 
Lincoln  pine*  shame * acquainted  Phil * astonished  vacant * 

teased * gain*  hopeless * groans * length * strength *. 

Call  attention  to  the  title  of  the  story  on  page  43.  Ask  pupils  to  tell 
what  the  title  of  the  story  suggests  to  them.  Explain  that  Philip,  Andy's 
new  neighbor,  was  finding  it  hard  to  get  acquainted  with  the  boys  in 
Lincoln  school.  But  one  day  Philip  did  something  that  astonished  and 
pleased  the  other  boys  so  much  that  they  all  wanted  to  become  his  friends. 

Establishing  specific  purpose  ...  Have  children  find  the  sub- 
titles of  the  story.  Write  them  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  pupils  if  they  can 
guess  from  these  subtitles  what  happens  in  the  story.  Lead  children  to 
see  that  the  subtitles  tell  what  the  parts  of  the  story  are  about,  but  that 
they  do  not  tell  what  happened. 

Suggest  that,  as  pupils  read,  they  try  to  keep  in  mind  the  things  that 
happen  in  each  part  of  the  story. 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  purpose  of  conducting  a silent-reading  lesson  with  few  introductory 
clues  or  directions  is  to  permit  the  teacher  to  observe  how  quickly  and 
well  a child  orients  himself  to  new  material,  and  to  evaluate  his  ability  to 
recall  what  he  has  read.  It  will  also  show  the  teacher  the  pupil's  grasp  of 
sequential  organization. 

Let  children  read  the  entire  story  silently.  If  any  children  seem  to  be 
having  difficulty  attacking  new  words,  try  to  identify  the  causes  of  the 
difficulty. 

In  the  discussion  following  silent  reading,  have  pupils,  without  consult- 
ing their  books  again,  suggest  the  main  happenings  in  each  part  of  the 
story.  List  these  on  the  blackboard  (I,  Int.,  B-l,  3,  5,  and  6).  The  list  of 
steps  in  the  story  should  include  the  following: 

Andy’s  Promise 

1.  Philip  says  he  has  lost  his  skates. 

2.  Philip  hears  about  the  race. 

3.  Andy  promises  that  Philip  may  use  his  skates. 

4.  The  boys  forget  about  Philip. 

5.  Andy  decides  to  let  Philip  skate  in  the  race. 
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An  Exciting  Race 


1.  The  boys  tease  Andy. 

2.  The  race  starts. 

3.  After  four  rounds , the  teams  are  tied. 

4.  Philip  falls  down. 

5.  Philip  wins  the  race. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Determining  cause-and-effect  relationships  ...  To  afford 
an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  exercise  judgment  in  determining  cause-and- 
effect  relationships,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

Philip  could  skate  fast. 

Philip  had  long  legs. 

Tell  pupils  that  one  of  the  sentence^  explains,  or  gives  a reason  for, 
the  other  sentence.  Ask  which  sentence  of  the  two  gives  the  reason.  Then 
underline  the  second  sentence,  and  say,  “Do  you  see  that  Philip  could  skate 
fast  because  he  had  long  legs?^(dyint.,  C-l.) 

Use  the  same  procedure  with  each  pair  of  sentences  below: 

The  boys  were  thinking  about  the  race. 

Philip  was  forgotten  for  several  days. 

The  boys  thought  Andy  was  afraid. 

The  boys  teased  Andy. 

The  fifth  race  was  the  most  important. 

Each  team  had  won  two  of  the  first  four  races. 

Everyone  thought  the  Tigers  had  lost  the  race. 

Philip  fell  down. 

The  Tigers  won  the  race. 

The  Cubs  had  to  give  a picnic. 

Phonetic  analysis ...  The  developmental  program  in  phonetic 
analysis  outlined  in  the  preceding  Guidebook  for  the  Basic  Readers  pre- 
sented the  following  general  principles  for  the  syllabication  of  words: 

If  two  consonants  come  between  two  vowels  in  a word , the  first  syllable 
usually  ends  with  the  Erst  of  the  two  consonants. 

If  there  is  one  consonant  between  two  vowels , the  Erst  syllable  usually 
ends  just  before  the  consonant. 
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The  procedure  suggested  below  should  enable  the  teacher  to  observe 
(1)  pupils’  understanding  of  the  principles  of  syllabication;  (2)  their 
ability  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  recognition  of  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable;  (3)  their  ability  to  apply  the  general  principles  governing 
vowel  sounds  ( I,  W.R,  D-2,  C-3,  B-l ) . 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  captain , stammer , vacant,  pupil, 
Rosa,  elbow,  quarter,  murmur,  argue,  collar.  Ask  children  to  look  at  each 
word  and  tell  whether  the  first  vowel  in  the  word  is  followed  by  one  or 
two  consonants.  Ask  where  the  first  syllable  ends,  and  draw  a line  under 
the  first  syllable  in  each  word. 

Then  ask  pupils  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable  in  the  word  captain. 
Discuss  the  general  principle  that  governs  the  vowel  sound  in  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word.  Repeat  with  each  of  the  other  words.  In  each  of 
the  words  listed  above,  the  first  syllable  is  the  accented  syllable.  Discus- 
sion of  vowel  sounds  in  a syllable  should  be  limited  to  accented  syllables, 
since  vowel  sounds  in  unaccented  syllables  are  usually  somewhat  slurred 
because  of  the  inflection  used  in  ordinary  conversation. 

Write  each  of  the  sentences  below  and  have  pupils  read  it  silently  and 
orally.  If  any  child  fails  to  recognize  a word  in  boldface,  ask  him  to  tell 
where  the  first  syllable  ends.  Ask  him  to  pronounce  this  syllable,  and 
then  the  whole  word. 

Susan  could  pronounce  each  word  in  the  entire  list. 

There  were  sixty  grapes  in  the  one  big  cluster. 

Bob  wouldn't  even  attempt  to  harness  his  pony. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  a loud  clatter. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  8 (I,  Int.,  A-3),  9 (I,  W.R., 
C-3),  and  10  (I,  Int.,  B-6). 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Sharing  reading  experiences ...  Lead  into  a discussion  of 
the  selections  pupils  have  read  independently,  and  help  children  com- 
pare the  stories  in  Unit  I,  “Young  Citizens  of  Today,”  with  other  stories 
or  books  they  have  read.  Say,  for  example,  “In  your  reading  have  you 
found  a story  that  reminds  you  of  any  of  the  stories  in  your  book?  Did 
you  read  any  story  that  reminded  you  of  any  experience  you  yourself  have 
had?”  (I,  Int,  C-2  and  5;  II,  A-2.) 
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Comparing  life  experiences  with  those  gamed  from 
reading  • • • Make  with  the  children  a list  of  the  story  characters 
in  the  unit,  and  have  children  compare  the  experiences  of  the  charac- 
ters with  things  that  have  happened  in  their  own  lives  (I,  Int.,  C-2  and  5; 
II,  A-2) . 

Clarifying  and  extending  Ideas  of  citizenship  ...  Discuss 
traits  of  citizenship  displayed  by  the  characters  in  the  stories  of  the  unit; 
e.g.,  Betsy’s  pluck,  Sam’s  willingness  to  take  the  blame  for  something  he 
thought  he  had  done,  Jim’s  good  sportsmanship,  etc.  List  on  the  black- 
board the  evidences  of  good  citizenship  noted  by  the  children  (I,  Int., 
B-6,  C-l). 

A broadened  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  good  citizenship  may 
be  developed  by  a discussion  of  such  topics  as  the  way  in  which  a foreigner 
becomes  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  a citizen’s  duty  to  participate  in 
local,  state,  and  national  ' activities,  and  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  a voter. 
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Pages  71-98  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  II  of  Times  and  Places  . . . 


Ifoung  Citizens 
of  Early  Days 


The  EIGHT  STORIES  ...  in  this  unit,  “Young  Citizens  of  Early 
Days,”  bring  out  vividly  the  hearty,  robust  qualities  of  the  pioneers. 
The  characters  in  the  stories  are  real  people,  working  and  playing 
together.  They  meet  problems  that  they  must  toil  and  struggle  to 
solve,  but  they  also  know  the  fun  of  floating  lazily  down  the  river, 
eating  picnic  meals,  and  participating  in  community  gatherings.  Family 
affection,  love  of  the  land,  and  pride  in  the  new  country  provide  a 
buoyant,  wholesome  tone  for  the  stories  in  this  unit. 

The  stories  are  arranged  in  chronological  sequence.  The  time  set- 
ting covers  the  period  from  about  1790  to  1820.  The  first  story, 
“Going  West,”  tells  about  the  Burd  family’s  leave-taking  of  their  home 
near  Philadelphia.  “The  Long  journey”  describes  the  overland  trek 
to  Pittsburgh,  the  flatboat . journey  down  the  Ohio  River,  and  the 
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establishment  of  a new  home.  The  unit  continues  with  several 
stories  of  pioneer  life  along  the  Ohio  and  ends  with  the  coming  of 
the  steamboat  to  the  river.  Much  interesting  information  is  presented 
informally  throughout  the  unit. 

The  reading  and  enjoyment  of  these  stories  should  stir  pupils  to  an 
admiration  for  the  courage,  ingenuity,  and  good  nature  displayed  by 
early  settlers  of  our  country.  Comparisons  with  ways  of  living  today 
should  lead  to  a heightened  appreciation  of  the  comforts  and  advan- 
tages of  present-day  life. 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Several  possibilities  for  introducing  the  theme  and  arousing  interest  in 
pioneer  activities  are  suggested  below. 

Arrange  for  an  exhibit  of  pioneer  article p in  the  room.  Use  the  curiosity 
aroused  to  stimulate  a discussion  of  ways  of  living  in  early  days. 

Take  an  excursion  to  a museum,  or  to  a historical  spot  in  the  town. 
Help  children  formulate  questions  that  occur  to  them  as  they  note  differ- 
ences between  objects  common  in  former  times  and  those  used  now. 

Call  attention  to  a moving  picture  that  pupils  may  have  seen  in  which 
the  setting  is  that  of  earlier  days. 

Discuss  trips  that  pupils  have  taken.  Call  attention  to  the  modes  of 
transportation  and  the  length  of  time  needed  to  make  the  trip.  Ask  the 
pupils , “If  you  had  taken  the  same  trip  over  a hundred  years  ago , how  do 
you  think  you  would  have  traveled?  Where  would  you  have  slept  at  night? 
How  long  do  you  think  it  would  have  taken  you  to  make  the  trip?” 

Call  attention  to  the  unit  title  in  the  table  of  contents  for  Times  and 
Places  and  compare  it  with  the  title  of  the  first  unit.  Tell  the  pupils  that 
the  second  group  of  stories  is  about  boys  and  girls  who  lived  about  one 
hundred  twenty  to  one  hundred  fifty  years  ago. 

Read  through  the  titles  of  the  stories  in  the  unit.  Let  pupils  tell  what 
they  think  each  story  will  be  about.  On  a map  of  the  United  States  locate 
the  settings  for  the  stories.  The  events  of  the  first  story  take  place  in  a 
suburb  of  Philadelphia.  The  journey  westward,  described  in  the  second 
story,  includes  the  overland  trek  across  Pennsylvania,  through  Lancaster, 
York,  Bedford,  northeast  to  the  present  site  of  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  down 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati. 
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Orient  the  pupils  in  time  by  telling  them  that  the  first  story  in  the  unit 
took  place  while  Washington  was  still  alive.  Explain  that  the  series  of 
stories  tells  about  things  that  happened  during  a period  of  approximately 
30  years  from  about  1790  to  about  1820. 

PROCEDURES 

Before  beginning  Unit  II,  the  teacher  should  study  carefully  the  informa- 
tion recorded  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart,  and  make  plans  for  adapt- 
ing her  procedures  to  meet  individual,  group,  and  class  needs.  Helpful 
suggestions  for  adapting  the  reading  program  to  individual  differences  are 
given  on  pages  23-30  of  this  Guidebook. 

By  skillful  direction  of  study  and  discussion  during  the  progress  of  a 
lesson,  the  teacher  may  lead  children  with  widely  varying  abilities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion,  each  reacting  at  his  own  level  of  ability.  In  the 
discussions  to  establish  background,  poor  readers  as  well  as  superior 
readers  may  make  contributions  that  will  enrich  the  understandings  of 
other  pupils.  During  the  reading  and  discussion  of  a specific  story,  ques- 
tions and  comments  may  be  so  directed  that  each  pupil  is  called  upon  to 
interpret  the  story  to  the  best  of  his  capacity.  For  example,  the  poor 
reader,  who  can  interpret  only  the  most  obvious  factual  elements  in  a 
story,  should  be  led  to  make  his  contribution  on  the  basis  of  these  facts. 
The  better  reader  may  be  led  to  discuss  points  involving  high  mental 
processes  or  judgment. 

If,  during  discussion,  it  is  obvious  that  certain  children  have  not  been 
able  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  story  or  are  unfamiliar  with  concepts  basic 
to  the  story,  the  teacher  should  take  time  for  detailed  discussion  with  these 
pupils,  clearing  up  understandings  in  regard  to  the  story.  She  should  try 
to  see  why  a pupil  is  having  difficulty  and  help  him  to  overcome  it. 

During  the  period  of  extending  skills  and  abilities,  wide  differences  will 
be  noted  among  pupils.  The  teacher  should  make  notes  of  individual 
difficulties,  attempt  to  find  the  reasons  for  them,  and  plan  a regular  program 
for  clearing  up  weaknesses.  If,  for  example,  it  is  evident  that  some  pupils 
do  not  understand  the  principles  of  syllabication  reviewed  in  the  first  les- 
son, the  teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to  set  aside  a special  time  to  reteach 
the  meaning  of  syllable , to  give  oral  drill  on  the  number  of  syllables  in  a 
word,  and  to  proceed  with  additional  practice  similar  to  that  set  up  in 
the  lesson. 
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After  the  unit  theme  has  been  introduced,  it  should  be  extended  through 
related  reading  in  other  readers,  library  books,  and  periodicals.  The 
superior  pupils  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  read  materials  that  are 
challenging  to  them  and  to  engage  in  stimulating  discussions  and  activities. 
The  poor  readers  should  have  an  opportunity  to  read  easy  materials  re- 
lated in  content  to  the  general  unit  theme.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  report  their  reading  to  the  class,  so  that  they  may  feel  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  information  and  enjoyment  of  the  group. 

PAGES  52-57 

Q&tiuj,  Weii 

The  colorful  details  of  loading  a covered  wagon  for  a trip  in  1790  give 
reality  and  vividness  to  this  story  about  setting  out  for  the  West.  For 
example,  even  as  Mr.  Burd  decides  that  a bed  and  dresser  are  too 
bulky  to  take  along,  the  children  help  their  mother  add  three  rose 
bushes  and  a lilac  bush  to  the  load. 

Everything  is  fun  and  excitement  until  the  family  is  actually  in  the 
wagon  and  the  horses  start.  Then  the  sight  of  the  empty  house  and 
the  friendly  neighbors  waving  good-by  fills  them  with  sudden  grief. 
But  Mrs.  Burd’s  courage  at  the  leave-taking  helps  Andy,  Jonathan,  and 
Sally  to  realize  with  their  elders  that  they  “are  pioneers  now.” 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Arousing  interest ...  If  a copy  of  By  Wagon  and  Flatboat,  by  Enid 
Meadowcroft,  is  available,  read  to  the  pupils  the  first  seventeen  pages  of 
the  book.  Explain  that  the  first  two  stories  about  “Young  Citizens  of 
Early  Days”  are  taken  from  Enid  Meadowcroft’s  book.  Arouse  interest  in 
reading  the  story  “Going  West”  to  find  out  how  the  Burds  got  ready  for 
their  journey. 

If  the  book  By  Wagon  and  Flatboat  is  not  available,  the  teacher  may 
introduce  the  characters  that  will  be  found  in  the  story  “Going  West”  and 
show  pictures  of  covered  wagons,  discussing  why  they  were  used  for  pioneer 
travel,  how  they  were  loaded  for  a journey,  etc. 
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Presenting  vocabulary  . . . New  words  occurring  in  “Going 
West”  are:  west*  Burd*  Matthews  Jonathan  Ohio * cheap* 

quilts * harness * tugging * lilac * awkward * list*  Dan* 

clambered * folks  pioneers. 

“When  Jonathan  and  Andy  Burd  heard  their  father  speak  of  a trip 
to  Ohio , they  were  much  excited.  Perhaps  it  meant  that  they  would  be 
pioneers.”  Clarify  the  meaning  of  the  word  pioneers.  “But  when  the  day 
came  to  clamber  aboard  Will  Matthews’  covered  wagon  and  set  out  on 
their  journey,  the  whole  family  learned  that  leaving  home  was  not  so  easy 
as  it  had  seemed.” 

Establishing  specific  purpose  ...  “As  you  read  the  story  ‘Going 
West/  try  to  discover  why  the  Burds  were  leaving  home,  where  they  were 
going,  and  what  they  planned  to  do  when  they  got  there.” 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Allow  pupils  to  read  the  entire  story  silently,  helping  those  who  have  diffi- 
culty. After  reading,  discuss  why  the  Burds  were  leaving  home,  where  they 
were  going,  and  what  they  planned  to  do  in  Ohio.  By  skillful  directing  of 
questions  and  comments  during  this  discussion,  the  teacher  may  give  help- 
ful guidance  to  pupils  who  are  weak  in  ability  to  grasp  main  ideas  (I, 
Int.,  B-3). 

Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  pages  52  and  53.  Have  pupils  point  out 
in  the  picture  the  things  that  tell  them  the  Burds  lived  long  ago.  Stress  the 
fact  that  the  house  looks  very  snug  and  comfortable. 

Direct  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  story  by  such  questions  as  those 
suggested  below,  paying  particular  attention  to  pupils  whose  names  are 
checked  under  I,  Interpretation,  B-4  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart.  “Why 
didn’t  Sally  want  to  go  West?  What  is  meant  by  saying  the  bag  with  the 
bushes  in  it  was  awkward ? How  did  Mr.  Burd  decide  what  they  should 
take  in  the  wagon  and  what  they  should  leave  behind?  How  long  did  it 
take  to  load  the  wagon?  How  do  you  know?  Why  did  Sally  begin  to  cry? 
How  do  you  think  Mrs.  Burd  felt  about  leaving  home?  What  did  she 
say  to  Sally?  What  did  she  mean  by  ‘We  must  keep  our  chins  up’?” 

Strengthen  appreciation  of  the  story  by  asking  children  whether  they 
have  ever  moved  a long  way  with  their  families,  and  how  they  felt  when 
they  left  their  homes.  Ask  why  the  Burds  probably  felt  sad,  especially 
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about  leaving  their  neighbors,  and  lead  children  to  see  that  in  pioneer 
times  travel  between  places  was  difficult  and  took  a long  time,  and 
there  was  slight  chance  that  the  Burds  would  ever  be  able  to  visit  their 
old  home  again.  Bring  out,  too,  the  fact  that  they  were  going  over  strange 
roads  to  a spot  in  the  wilderness  they  had  never  seen. 

Emphasize  Mrs.  Burd’s  courage,  and  remind  children  of  the  way  in 
which  their  own  mothers  cheer  them  up  when  they  are  discouraged. 


EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Using  judgment  ...  Write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 


firewood 
trunk 
a big  bed 
nails 


churn 

framed  pictures 
tools 

spinning  wheel 


iron  cook  stove 

seed 

dresser 

benches 


Say  to  pupils,  “Suppose  you  were  a pioneer  one  hundred  fifty  years  ago. 
If  you  had  to  move  to  the  West  and  had  only  one  small  covered  wagon, 
which  of  the  objects  on  this  list  would  you  leave  behind?" 

Have  pupils  justify  their  reactions  in  connection  with  each  object  on  the 
list.  For  example,  pupils  may  suggest  that  some  of  these  articles  would  be 
too  heavy  and  bulky  to  move;  some  would  not  be  necessary.  The  purpose  of 
this  exercise  is  to  promote  clear  thinking  rather  than  to  arrive  at  indis- 
putable conclusions.  The  validity  of  the  child's  judgment  should  be  evalu- 
ated on  the  basis  of  the  reasons  which  he  gives  for  his  decision. 


Phonetic  analysis  . • • To  develop  understanding  of  the  meaning 
and  use  of  the  accent  mark,  write  the  words  vacant,  Andy,  aside,  thirty, 
quarter,  program.  Then  say,  “I'm  going  to  pronounce  these  two-syllable 
words.  See  if  you  can  tell  me  whether  the  first  or  second  syllable  in  the 
word  is  the  accented  syllable."  Pronounce  the  word  vacant  as  you  do  in 
conversation,  without  overemphasizing  the  accented  syllable,  and  ask 
pupils  to  tell  whether  the  first  or  last  syllable  was  accented. 

Explain  that  there  is  a special  mark  which  is  used  to  show  which  syllable 
in  a word  is  accented.  Write  the  word  va ' cant,  and  call  attention  to  and 
name  the  accent  mark.  Continue  with  each  of  the  other  words. 


Think- and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  11  and  12.  Record  difficulties 
on  page  11  under  I,  Interpretation,  B-4  of  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Making  comparisons  ...  Lead  children  to  compare  experiences 
of  pioneers  with  their  own  experiences.  Discuss  the  ways  in  which  getting 
ready  to  move  to  a new  home  today  is  different  from  preparing  to  move 
in  pioneer  times. 

Reading  independently  • • • The  attention  of  pupils  should  be 
called  to  the  bibliography,  pages  430-431  in  Times  and  Places,  and  to 
such  stories  as  those  listed  in  the  bibliography,  page  233  of  this  Guidebook. 
Guide  pupils'  choices  as  they  select  books  and  stories  to  read  in  connection 
with  pioneer  activities.  Make  sure  that  pupils  are  reading  materials  suited 
to  their  interests  and  capacities. 


by  covered  wagon,  travel  by  flatboat,  and  settling  at  Trader’s  Point. 

For  the  Burd  children  the  wagon  journey  is  a great  lark  until  they 
reach  the  mountains.  Then  they  get  so  weary  climbing  that  Jonathan 
remarks,  “My  legs  are  so  tired  they  don’t  seem  to  belong  to  me.”  But 
: camping  at  night  always  rests  them,  and  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
whole  family  is  summed  up  in  the  sentence,  “Nothing  went  wrong  that 
they  couldn’t  fix.” 

Travel  by  flatboat  on  the  Ohio  River  is  a lazy  interlude  between 
j the  strenuous  journey  over  the  mountains  and  the  work  of  settling  in  a 
new  home.  The  description  of  the  river  journey  will  make  every  child 
envy  the  Burds  their  pleasant  trip  downstream. 

The  Burds  buy  a hundred  acres  of  land,  but  live  on  the  flatboat  until 
the  land  is  cleared,  crops  are  planted,  and  a house  built.  Mother  and 
the  children  set  out  the  precious  rose  and  lilac  bushes  from  the  old 


The  ingenuity,  good  nature,  willingness  to  work,  and  love  of  country 
displayed  by  the  Burd  family  in  this  story  all  help  to  develop  in  pupils 
an  appreciation  of  the  sturdy  character  of  early  settlers  of  our  country. 


PAGES  58-66^ 


This  tale  of  the  Burds’  journey  westward  falls  into  three  parts — travel 


home. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  READING 


Establishing  setting  ...  The  story  “Going  West”  leads  direct! 
into  the  story  “The  Long  Journey.”  Establishing  a geographical  setting  fo 
“The  Long  Journey”  will  arouse  still  further  interest  in  reading.  On  a maj 
of  the  United  States  point  out  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Tell  pupils  that  thi 
is  the  city  near  which  the  Burd  family  lived  before  they  started  West 
Then  point  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  tell  them  that  it  was  near  thi: 
spot  that  the  Burds  were  to  make  their  new  home.  Call  attention  to  the 
distance  the  family  had  to  travel  and  ask  pupils  to  offer  suggestions  as  tc 
how  they  might  have  traveled.  Point  out  the  mountains  that  had  to  be 
crossed  on  the  way.  Call  attention  to  the  Ohio  River  and  elicit  the  sug- 
gestion that  part  of  the  journey  might  have  been  made  by  water. 

Presenting  vocabulary  ...  The  following  new  words  occur  in  this 
story:  rough  examined*  greased * continued  creek * grain * 

bacon * Bowing * westward * glided * oxen  soil * Boating * 

tangled * canoes  crops * acres  shingles * arrival  fort* 
breeze * thirteen *. 

Unstarred  words  may  be  presented  during  the  reading  and  discussion. 

Establishing  specific  purpose  ...  Call  attention  to  the  subtitles 
of  the  story  and  write  them  on  the  blackboard.  “What  do  you  suppose 
we  will  find  out  as  we  read  each  part  of  the  story?”  List  on  the  black- 
board the  topics  pupils  suggest  for  each  subtitle.  Under  the  first  subtitle, 
for  example,  pupils  might  suggest,  “how  long  the  trip  took,”  “what  kind  of 
roads  they  traveled,”  etc.  Leave  this  list  on  the  blackboard  to  direct  pupils' 
attention  as  they  read. 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Present  the  italicized  words  in  this  section  of  the  lesson  plan  by  writing 
them  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  spoken. 

Pages  58-62  . . . The  Burds  traveled  westward  for  a long  time.  As  they  I 
continued  their  journey,  they  found  the  roads  more  and  more  rough.  As 
you  read  the  first  section  of  the  story,  see  what  it  tells  you  about  each  of 
the  topics  we  have  listed  under  this  part  of  the  story.” 

After  reading,  direct  discussion  of  what  the  Burds  ate,  how  the  men 
cared  for  the  horses,  how  the  family  slept  at  night,  how  they  crossed  the 
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mountains,  what  they  saw  when  they  reached  the  top  of  the  last  hill. 
Adapt  the  questioning  and  comments  to  individual  differences.  For  ex- 
ample, poor  readers  may  be  asked  to  give  only  information  that  is  very 
obvious  in  the  story;  better  readers  may  be  expected  to  give  detailed  infor- 
mation on  each  of  the  points  listed. 

Pages  62-64  . . . “The  Burd  children  enjoyed  their  slow  flatboat  journey. 
They  liked  to  watch  the  canoes  and  other  boats  on  the  river,  but  Mr. 
Burd  was  happy  when  the  trip  was  over  because  he  wanted  to  get  several 
acres  of  land  cleared,  so  that  he  could  plant  his  crops.” 

Have  children  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  this  section  tells  about 
the  topics  they  have  suggested  under  this  subtitle.  Discuss  what  is  told 
about  each  topic.  Emphasize  with  pupils  the  slowness  and  difhculty  of 
the  land  journey  and  the  comparative  ease  of  flatboat  travel.  Clarify 
pupils'  ideas  of  “one  hundred  acres  of  land”  and  “cheap  at  the  price  of 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre.”  Tell  them  that  a hundred  acres 
of  land  would  be  a piece  about  a half  a mile  long  and  a third  of  a mile 
wide.  Point  out  that  good  farm  land  in  the  Middle  West  today  might 
cost  more  than  a hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

Pages  65-66  . . . Before  pupils  read  to  discover  what  the  story  tells  about 
the  new  home,  suggest  that  the  arrival  of  the  Burds  at  the  place  where  they 
were  to  live  was  very  exciting. 

After  silent  reading,  elicit  discussion  to  be  sure  that  even  poor  readers 
have  followed  the  general  train  of  thought  in  the  story.  During  discussion, 
bring  out  the  fact  that  everybody  helped  in  the  building  of  the  home,  and 
that  the  raising  of  the  flag  over  the  fort  made  the  pioneers  realize  that  they 
were  part  of  a great  country. 

Lead  pupils  to  interpret  story  incidents  in  the  light  of  their  own  ex- 
perience by  asking,  “Have  you  ever  gone  camping  at  night  as  the  Burds 
did?  Have  you  ever  felt  the  way  Jonathan  did  when  he  had  to  climb  the 
mountains?  Why  do  you  suppose  the  children  were  so  excited  when  they 
saw  the  Ohio  River? 

“Would  you  have  liked  to  take  the  flatboat  trip  with  the  Burd  children? 
Why?  How  was  the  Burds'  home  different  from  your  home?  How  do  you 
think  the  Burd  children  felt  about  their  new  home?  Notice  the  picture 
on  page  66.  If  these  are  most  of  the  people  from  miles  around,  do  you 
think  this  part  of  the  country  was  thickly  settled?  Do  you  think  the  Burds 
will  have  as  many  neighbors  as  you  have?” 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Selecting  meanings  to  fit  context ...  To  give  practice  in  se- 
lecting from  several  definitions  the  one  that  is  appropriate  to  a given  con- 
textual use  of  a word,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard  ( I,  Int.,  A-2 ) : 

gather,  1.  bring  into  one  place.  2.  come  together.  3.  pick. 

The  people  gathered  in  front  of  the  store  window. 

quarter,  1.  one  of  four  equal  parts.  2.  divide  into  four  equal  parts. 

Jim’s  uncle  quartered  the  apple  and  gave  him  one  piece. 

share,  1.  part  belonging  to  one  person.  2.  use  together. 

Mother  saved  Johns  share  of  the  pie  until  he  got  home. 

Ask  pupils  to  read  the  first  sentence  and  each  meaning  given  for  the 
word  gather,  and  then  decide  which  meaning  fits  the  sentence.  Continue 
with  the  other  sentences  and  meanings. 

Structural  and  phonetic  analysis  ...  Pupils  are  now  engag- 
ing in  many  and  varied  reading  activities.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
they  be  able  to  apply  phonetic  principles  to  the  recognition  of  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable.  The  procedure  suggested  below  is  designed  to 
give  practice  in  ( 1 ) applying  general  principles  of  syllabication  ( see  page 
68  of  this  Guidebook)  and  (2)  applying  general  principles  governing 
vowel  sounds  in  accented  syllables  (see  page  60  of  this  Guidebook). 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  recorded  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart 
(I,  W.  R.,  C-3,  D-2)  during  the  reading  of  Unit  I,  the  teacher  should 
determine  the  amount  of  practice  needed  by  individual  pupils  and  adapt 
her  teaching  plans  accordingly. 

Write  the  word  bacon  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  where  they  think  the  first 
syllable  ends,  and  why.  Then  write  the  word  ba'  con,  indicating  the  accent. 
Call  attention  to  the  vowel  at  the  end  of  the  accented  syllable,  and  ask 
pupils  to  tell  what  sound  the  vowel  has  and  why.  Then  have  them  pro- 
nounce the  word.  Repeat  with  the  following  words:  clat' ter,  Mar' tha, 
ar  rive',  de  pend',  be  neath',  har'  vest,  fod'  der,  pro'  gram,  en  tire'. 

Think-and-Do  Book  • • • Use  pages  1 3 and  14.  The  teacher  should 
carefully  observe  children’s  responses  to  page  14,  and  record  under  I,  Inter- 
pretation, B-2  of  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  the  names  of  pupils  who 
have  difficulty. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Oxtending  Ideas  of  routes  of  travel  ...  The  teacher  should 
stimulate  interest  in  learning  about  other  famous  trails  used  by  pioneers. 
Superior  and  average  pupils  should  become  interested  in  finding  out  about 
Daniel  Boone’s  trail  to  Kentucky,  the  Oregon  Trail,  or  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 
Pupils  might  trace  on  maps  the  routes  of  such  famous  modern  roads  as 
the  Lincoln  Highway  or  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  Pupils  who  have  dif- 
ficulty in  independent  reference  reading  may  tell  what  they  know  of 
modern  roads  and  highways,  how  they  are  built,  etc. 

SPACES  67-73  £*» 

*74e  NeUfUbchiw&A  NeeMe, 

Trader’s  Point  was  growing.  There  were  several  new  families  in  the 
community,  but  only  one  darning  needle  for  all  the  families  to  use! 
To  modern  children  this  situation  may  seem  almost  incredible,  but 
it  will  certainly  prove  interesting. 

The  preciousness  of  the  needle  and  the  pride  of  little  Mary  Sparks 
when  she  was  trusted  to  use  it  give  concrete  and  striking  impressions 
of  the  limitations  of  the  pioneer  home  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
children. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Arousing  Interest  . . . “What  kinds  of  things  do  you  think  the  chil- 
dren who  lived  at  Trader’s  Point  had  to  do  to  help  with  the  work  of  the 
home?”  Elicit  suggestions  that  the  boys  had  to  help  clear  land,  plant,  take 
care  of  animals,  fish,  etc.,  and  that  the  girls  had  to  learn  to  sew,  cook, 
weave,  make  soap  and  candles,  etc.  Tell  pupils  that  the  next  story  is: 
about  a needle,  and  ask  them  if  they  can  think  of  reasons  why  a needle 
would  be  so  important  that  a whole  story  could  be  written  about  it. 

Presenting  vocabulary  . * . New  words  in  this  story  are:  neigh- 
borhood* needle * mend * darn * borrow*  lend * sewing 

calico  risk * gathered  humming * thin * astonishment  thread 

weaving * yarn*  praised * bench * moccasins.  Contextual  clues 
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are  provided  for  all  the  new  words  except  calico.  This  word  may  be 
introduced  by  telling  the  pupils  that  calico  is  a kind  of  cloth.  Pupils 
should  be  able  to  read  this  story  without  many  vocabulary  difficulties. 
They  should  be  encouraged,  however,  to  ask  for  help  on  any  word  they 
do  not  know.  This  will  give  the  teacher  a check  on  the  extent  to  which 
pupils  use  context  clues  in  attacking  new  words  (I,  W.  R.,  B). 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

After  silent  reading,  promote  pupils'  understandings  of  the  story  by 
asking,  “Why  was  the  darning  needle  so  important?  How  did  Mary  hap- 
pen to  lose  it?  How  do  you  suppose  she  felt  then?  How  was  the  needle 
found?  What  did  she  do  to  repay  the  Indian  for  his  kindness?  How  did 
the  Indian  show  that  he  appreciated  Mary's  mending  his  blanket?" 

Clarify  children's  ideas  about  the  growth  of  the  pioneer  community  by 
pointing  out  that  the  Burds,  about  whom  they  have  read  before,  now 
have  neighbors,  the  Sparks  family.  “Do  you  think  the  Burd  and  the  Sparks 
families  were  good  friends?  Did  they  live  near  each  other?  Do  you  suppose 
the  families  often  visited  back  and  forth?" 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Locating  information  to  justify  statements  ...  Have  pupils 
find  and  read  aloud  any  part  of  the  story  that  justifies  each  of  the  state- 
ments below. 

1.  Pioneer  boys  and  girls  were  kept  busy. 

2.  Mrs.  Sparks  was  a good  neighbor. 

3.  Mary  had  to  walk  through  the  woods  to  reach  the  Burd  home. 

4.  Mary  was  frightened  by  the  loss  of  the  needle. 

5.  The  Indians  were  friendly  and  kind. 

6.  Mary  had  learned  to  mend  well. 

7.  Mary  liked  her  moccasins. 

8.  The  grass  basket  was  really  useful. 

Classifying  • • • To  promote  ability  to  distinguish  between  general 
and  specific  classifications,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  series  of 
words: 

coat,  shoes,  clothing , hat  tool , hoe , ax,  shovel 

calico , cloth , linen,  satin  meat , potatoes , bread,  food 

oxen , animal , sheep , horse  wheat , corn,  oats , grain 
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Tell  pupils  there  is  one  word  in  each  list  that  might  be  used  to  mean 
any  of  the  three  other  words.  Lead  pupils  to  decide  that  clothing  is  the 
general  term  in  the  first  series.  Proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  other 
series,  underlining  the  general  term. 

Alphabetizing  ...  Write  the  alphabet  on  the  blackboard,  dividing 
it  into  three  parts  as  follows: 

First  part  Middle  part  Last  part 

a he  d e f g hijklmnop  q r s t u v w x y z 

Write  the  words  cheap,  creek,  clambered,  canoe,  collar,  and  cents,  and  ask 
pupils  to  tell  whether  they  would  find  these  words  in  the  first,  middle,  or 
last  part  of  an  alphabetical  list.  Then  ask  them  to  tell  which  of  these 
words  would  come  first  in  an  alphabetical  list,  which  second,  etc.  Con- 
tinue with  such  other  groups  of  words  as:  neighborhood,  note,  narrow, 
number;  reckon,  rough,  ribbon,  rules;  harness , Hillsboro,  hum , helpless; 
acres,  awkward , aboard,  ashore,  argued. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  15  and  16.  Record  difficulties 
on  page  15  under  I,  Interpretation,  B-5  of  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Pantomiming  incidents  from  a story  ...  There  are  several 
incidents  in  the  story  that  pupils  will  enjoy  “acting  out”  without  conver- 
sation; e.g.,  Mary's  trip  to  the  Burd  home,  losing  the  needle,  meeting  the 
Indians,  explaining  to  the  Indians  about  the  loss  of  the  needle,  mending 
the  blanket,  visiting  the  Indian  camp,  and  receiving  gifts  from  the  Indians. 
Let  pupils  discuss  how  they  think  each  character  in  the  story  felt,  and  have 
them  decide  what  actions  will  best  portray  each  character. 

Extending  concepts  ...  Stimulate  interest  in  finding  out  more 
about  the  relationships  between  early  settlers  and  Indians.  Stress  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  were  often  friendly  unless  they  were  badly  used  by  white 
people.  Encourage  pupils  to  find  and  discuss  stories  that  tell  about  Indians 
who  helped  white  people. 

Hearing  poems  • • • Read  to  the  pupils  Annette  Wynne's  “Indian 
Children,”  in  My  Poetry  Book,  compiled  by  Grace  Thompson  Huffard, 
Laura  Mae  Carlisle,  and  Helen  Ferris. 
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SPACES  7 4-84 


cMaiitf.  PuddUtMf 


Betty,  Martha,  and  Tom  Barker  were  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves  for  a day  until  their  Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Hulda  should 
arrive  in  the  evening.  They  performed  their  tasks  willingly,  and  Betty 
even  made  hasty  pudding  for  their  supper.  But  the  children’s  situa- 
tion was  complicated  when  an  unexpected  visitor,  a shaggy  brown 
bear,  wandered  in  through  the  open  door. 

The  story  shows  how  even  the  dangers  of  frontier  life  had  their 
funny  side.  The  children’s  escape  from  the  bear,  the  accidental  lock- 
ing of  the  door,  the  bear’s  humorous  antics  in  the  cottage,  and  Tom’s 
skillful  opening  of  the  door  to  allow  the  bear  to  escape  are  all  high 
points  of  interest  in  the  story. 


PREPARATION  FOR  READING 
Presenting  vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  pud- 


ding  valley 

mill * 

molasses * 

depending* 

Martha* 

chores * 

measured  fumbling * 

stiff*  loft* 

shuffling* 

plunged* 

comical 

motioning * 

clatter * 

attention 

upset* 

mischief * 

begun* 

mentioned * 

beneath* 

intended* 

attempted* 

dream* 

gasped*. 

“The  title  of  our  next  story  is  ‘Hasty  Pudding/  This  kind  of  pudding 
was  called  hasty  because  it  could  be  made  so  fast.  Read  the  subtitles  of 
the  story.  Do  they  give  you  any  hints  of  what  the  story  may  tell?  On 
pages  74-75  there  is  a picture  of  a little  pioneer  home  in  a valley.  Does  the 
picture  tell  you  why  Betty  was  ‘left  in  charge’?  Betty  planned  to  make 
hasty  pudding  for  supper,  but  it  was  late  before  she  finally  measured  the 
corn  meal  and  milk  to  make  the  pudding,  and  she  forgot  something  impor- 
tant her  mother  had  mentioned.  Notice  the  bear  in  the  picture  on  page 
78.  Doesn’t  he  look  comical ? Where  are  the  children  in  the  picture  on 
page  79?  Are  they  frightened?  Is  the  bear  paying  any  attention  to  them? 
Look  at  the  picture  on  pages  82  and  83.  Is  Tom  just  motioning  to  the 
bear  or  is  he  trying  to  do  something?  Let’s  read  this  story  to  find  out 
how  the  bear  got  into  the  house,  and  how  he  finally  got  out.” 
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READING  AND  DISCUSSION 


After  silent  reading  of  the  story,  allow  children  to  express  their  own  reac- 
tions to  it.  With  poor  readers  direct  further  discussion  to  ensure  under- 
standing by  asking,  “How  did  the  children  feel  about  being  left  alone 
for  the  day?  Why  was  Betty  so  late  getting  supper?  Why  was  the  bear 
able  to  get  into  the  cabin?  Do  you  think  you  would  have  been  frightened 
by  the  bear?  Why  or  why  not?  What  mischief  did  the  bear  do  in  the 
cabin?  How  did  Tom  get  the  door  unlocked?  What  does  the  author 
of  the  story  mean  when  she  says  that  the  room  'looked  like  a bad  dream?” 
Lead  pupils  to  tell  whether  they  think  the  Barker  children  were  lazy, 
clever,  brave,  etc.,  and  give  reasons  for  their  answers. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Classifying  • • • To  help  children  identify  general  and  specific  items 
in  classification,  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard: 

bird , wren,  dime , coin , nickel , robin , crow,  penny 

Tell  pupils  that  the  words  in  the  list  do  not  all  belong  together.  Lead 
them  to  see  that  the  words  could  be  grouped  under  coin  and  bird.  Rewrite 
the  words  in  two  lists,  putting  the  general  term  at  the  top,  and  underlin- 
ing it.  Continue  with  the  following  words: 

house,  president,  fort,  building , captain,  policeman,  barn,  officer 
pine,  covering,  maple,  blanket,  tree,  oak,  bedspread,  quilt 
moccasin,  direction,  north,  south,  shoe,  boot,  west,  slipper 

Identifying  syllables  ...  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  mo- 
tion, attention,  and  mention. 

Call  attention  to  the  tion  element  in  the  words  and  explain  that  this 
syllable  is  pronounced  shun.  To  test  pupils’  recognition  of  this  syllable, 
write  and  have  pupils  read  sentences  containing  the  words  action , exami- 
nation, objection,  suggestion,  and  intention. 

Follow  a similar  procedure  for  the  syllable  ment,  using  the  words 
astonishment,  disappointment,  and  arrangement  to  present  the  syllable. 
Have  pupils  read  sentences  containing  the  words  entertainment,  argument, 
agreement,  and  movement. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  17,  18,  and  19. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Preparing  for  audience  reading  ...  By  this  time  the  pupils 
should  have  made  distinct  progress  in  the  reading  of  historical  materials. 
An  oral  reading  hour  for  sharing  favorite  books  and  stories  may  be  planned 
for  a future  date,  and  pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  prepare  short,  interest- 
ing excerpts  to  read  aloud.  The  teacher  should  direct  the  choice  of  selec- 
tions, being  careful  that  the  length  and  difficulty  of  excerpts  are  fitted  to 
individual  capacities. 

Hearing  stories  • • • Among  excellent  bear  stories  to  read  aloud  to 
children  are  “At  a Sugar  Camp/’  in  Early  Candlelight  Stories,  by  Stella 
Shetter;  “The  Bear  Hunt,”  in  Oft  Told  Tales  of  Lincoln,  by  Mollie  C. 
Winchester;  and  “A  Bear  Story,”  and  “More  Bear  Stories,”  in  Letters  of 
Polly  the  Pioneer,  by  Stella  H.  Nida. 

Creative  construction  • • • Using  the  information  provided  in  the 
story,  children  may  want  to  make  models  showing  how  the  door  of  the 
Barker  home  was  latched  and  barred,  and  demonstrate  with  a looped  string 
how  Tom  was  able  to  open  the  door  from  above. 

PAGES  85-93  §»> 

jjoneT  Secret 

Trader’s  Point  had  a schoolhouse  at  last,  and  a new  master  was  com- 
ing to  teach.  This  was  wonderful  news  for  the  boys,  but  not  for  the 
girls,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  school.  Susanna  jane 
could  not  understand  why  her  brother  Abel  should  have  the  chance 
to  go  to  school,  while  she  had  to  stay  at  home. 

How  Susanna  Jane  persuaded  the  good-natured  young  schoolmaster 
to  give  her  private  lessons  in  exchange  for  her  care  of  his  boots,  writ- 
ing pens,  and  mending  is  a satisfactory  story  in  itself.  But  even 
intrepid  Susanna  Jane  never  dreamed  that  her  lessons  and  her  subse- 
quent success  at  a spelldown  would  win  for  all  the  girls  in  the  neigh- 
borhood the  right  to  go  to  school  with  their  brothers. 

This  story  is  gaily  told  and  is  full  of  important  implications  for 
boys  and  girls  of  today. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  READING 


Establishing  background  • « . Tell  pupils  that  the  next  story  in 
their  books  tells  about  a new  school  at  Trader’s  Point.  Call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  having  a school  meant  that  Trader’s  Point  was  growing. 
"What  children  that  you  have  read  about  would  go  to  this  school?” 

Presenting  vocabulary  • • • New  words  in  this  story  are:  Susanna 
community  Abel * knitting * necessary  reckon  dipper * 

eighteen * study  boots * coughed  contentedly * harvest * 

husking * stalks * fodder*  spell * pronounce * amazed * 

correctly * Abraham  promptly  pride * month. 

“Abel  Hand,  Abraham  Sparks,  and  all  the  other  boys  in  Trader’s  Point 
were  very  much  excited.  The  community  had  a new  school.  But  Abel’s 
sister,  Susanna  Jane , was  disappointed,  for  her  father  said  it  wasn’t  necessary 
for  her  to  go  to  school.  When  she  begged  him  to  let  her  study  with 
the  new  schoolmaster,  her  father  just  coughed  and  said  he  didn’t  mind. 
You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  what  happened  as  a result  of  Susanna 
Jane’s  studying.” 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Have  children  use  the  table  of  contents  to  locate  the  story  "Susanna 
Jane’s  Secret”  and  then  read  silently  to  find  out  what  her  secret  was. 
After  silent  reading  and  discussion  of  story  events,  encourage  reflective 
interpretation  of  the  story  by  asking  pupils  to  give  reasons  why  it  was 
important  for  Susanna  Jane  to  win  the  spelling  match. 

With  pupils  who  have  difficulty  in  reading  for  detail,  the  teacher  may 
direct  attention  to  the  details  of  the  story.  For  example,  ask  pupils  to  find 
three  sentences  or  expressions  on  page  85  that  tell  that  Susanna  Jane 
was  disappointed.  "What  tasks  did  Mrs.  Hand  say  girls  had  to  learn?” 
On  page  86,  ask,  "Why  was  the  teacher  to  take  turns  staying  with  each 
family?”  On  page  87,  ask,  "When  did  Susanna  Jane  go  to  the  school? 
Why  did  she  take  the  woods  path?  What  did  she  see  inside  the  school- 
room?” 

Ask  pupils  to  tell  how  going  to  school  at  Trader’s  Point  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  going  to  school  today.  They  will  probably  contrast  such  items 
as  kind  and  size  of  school-buildings,  ways  of  heating  schools,  number  of 
books,  subjects  studied,  ways  of  reciting,  etc. 
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The  implication  and  force  of  this  story  will  be  heightened  through  oral 
interpretation.  Call  pupils’  attention  to  the  use  of  the  dash  to  indicate 
hesitation  in  sentences  on  pages  86,  88,  89,  and  93,  and  call  on  pupils  to 
show  how  they  think  these  sentences  should  be  read.  As  the  story  is 
read  orally,  encourage  children  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  different 
characters,  bringing  out  Susanna  Jane’s  disappointment,  her  mother’s  calm- 
ness, her  father’s  firmness  at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  etc. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Grasping  general  meaning  ...  To  develop  pupils’  ability  to  grasp 
the  general  meaning  of  a reading  unit,  write  the  following  sentences  on 
the  blackboard. 

Susanna  Jane  is  disappointed.  Z eke  plays  his  fiddle. 

Susanna  fane  learns  to  weave.  Everybody  sings. 

A new  school  is  opened.  People  work  and  play  at  the  husking  bee. 

Ask  pupils  which  of  the  sentences  in  the  first  column  best  tells  what 
page  85  is  about.  Lead  them  to  see  that  the  details  on  this  page  all  tell 
about  Susanna  Jane’s  disappointment.  Then  have  pupils  decide  which 
sentence  in  the  second  column  best  tells  what  page  90  is  about. 

Preparing  for  use  of  a glossary  ...  The  glossary,  pages  436- 
441  of  Times  and  Places,  will  be  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  Unit  III. 
The  following  exercise  is  designed  to  prepare  pupils  for  its  use  by  giving 
practice  in  using  syllabication  and  accent  as  aids  to  pronunciation,  and  by 
selecting  a definition  to  fit  specific  context. 

hob'ble,  1.  walk  awkwardly , limp.  2.  tie  the  legs  of  a horse  together. 

The  owner  hobbled  the  horse  to  keep  him  from  kicking. 
pi' lot,  1.  a man  who  steers  a ship , airplane , or  balloon.  2.  guide  or  lead. 
The  manager  piloted  us  through  the  factory. 

Have  pupils  look  at  the  first  word,  tell  whether  the  vowel  in  the 
accented  syllable  has  the  long  or  short  sound,  and  pronounce  the  word. 
Then  have  them  read  the  definitions  given  for  hobble  and  select  the  one 
that  fits  the  sentence  below.  Continue  with  the  word  pilot. 

Thfitk-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  page  20. 
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SPACES  9 4-98 


A 1 Hoy  and  HooJz 

In  the  story  of  Susanna  Jane,  a little  girl  worked  hard  to  get  an 
education  in  an  early  pioneer  community.  Here  we  have  another 
tale  of  a boy  who  walked  nine  miles  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  a country  school  and  who  put  in  two  days  of  back- 
breaking toil  to  pay  for  a book  about  the  life  of  George  Washington. 

In  addition  to  telling  in  charming  fashion  the  well-loved  story  of 
Lincoln  and  the  borrowed  book,  this  brief  biographical  incident  pre- 
sents another  sympathetic  view  of  a pioneer  community. 

Here  is  a warm  picture  of  Abe’s  two  mothers,  his  own  mother  and 
his  stepmother,  who  encouraged  him  after  his  own  mother’s  death. 
Here  is  Abe  reading  far  into  the  night  to  get  an  education,  even  tak- 
ing his  precious  book  into  the  loft  with  him  when  he  slept. 

Lincoln’s  thirst  for  learning,  his  honesty,  and  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility should  arouse  admiration  for  this  great  man  and  should  lead 
children  to  further  reading  of  biographical  material,  not  only  about 
Lincoln,  but  about  other  great  heroes  and  leaders  as  well. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  The  effectiveness  of  a story  like 
this  one  about  Lincoln  may  be  weakened  by  too  much  discussion  either 
preceding  or  following  the  reading.  Establish  the  time  and  place  setting 
of  the  story  by  recalling  that  the  first  stories  in  the  unit  took  place  when 
Washington  was  president.  Then  explain  that  the  next  story  in  this  group 
takes  place  about  thirty  years  later,  and  that  in  this  thirty  year  period, 
several  settlements  had  grown  up  along  the  Ohio  River. 

Presenting  vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  pigeon 
Abe * entirely * illness * sorrow*  afterward * Bible * crackling * 

soaked*  ruined. 

“Our  story  today  is  about  a boy  who  lived  near  Pigeon  Creek  in  eastern 
Indiana.  I’m  sure  you  will  enjoy  this  story,  for  you  have  all  heard  of 
this  boy.” 
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READING  AND  DISCUSSION 


After  silent  reading,  allow  pupils  to  react  to  this  story  as  they  choose. 
Encourage  pupils  to  express  their  opinions— what  sort  of  boy  Lincoln  was, 
what  the  neighbors  probably  thought  of  young  Abe,  why  he  was  so  glad 
to  get  the  book,  etc. 

Weaker  pupils  may  need  help  with  some  of  the  phraseology  and  con- 
cepts introduced  in  the  story.  The  teacher  may  find  it  advisable  to  explain 
such  expressions  as  “struggled  bravely  to  gain  new  homes,”  “new  farms 
were  chopped  out' of  the  forest,”  “book  learning,”  “fodder,”  etc. 

A sense  of  the  time  setting  of  this  story  can  be  strengthened  by  dis- 
cussing the  book  that  Abe  borrowed.  “What  was  the  name  of  the  book? 
Was  it  a new  book  or  an  old  book  when  Abe  borrowed  it?”  Explain  that 
George  Washington  had  been  dead  only  twenty  years  when  young  Abe 
Lincoln  read  the  book  about  his  life,  so  it  was  probably  a new  book. 
“Would  it  be  a new  book  today?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Developing  a sense  ©£  time  sequence  ...  To  develop  a sense 
of  time  sequence  have  children  turn  back  to  the  first  story  in  the  unit  and 
find  the  sentence  which  tells  when  that  story  took  place,  i.e.,  when  Wash- 
ington was  President.  Remind  children  that  Washington  had  been  dead 
ten  years  when  Lincoln  was  born,  and  that  this  story  takes  place  when 
Lincoln  was  about  thirteen  years  old.  Ask  children  to  tell  about  how  many 
years  have  passed  between  the  time  of  the  first  story  and  this  story  about 
Lincoln.  Explain  that  there  have  been  four  Presidents  since  Washington. 
Then  tell  pupils  that  it  was  almost  forty  years  after  the  time  of  this  story 
that  Lincoln  became  President. 

Identify  the  interval  between  Washington’s  administration  and  Lin- 
coln’s by  sketching  in  some  of  the  main  historical  events  during  the  two 
periods  between  Washington’s  Presidency  and  Lincoln’s  boyhood  and  be- 
tween Lincoln’s  boyhood  and  his  Presidency.  Then  help  pupils  place  in 
time  sequence  stories  about  historical  events  that  they  have  read  inde- 
pendently; e.g.,  a story  about  Jefferson  or  about  pioneers  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
could  be  placed  in  the  period  between  Washington’s  administration  and 
Lincoln’s  boyhood,  while  a story  about  the  Civil  War  would  fall  during 
Lincoln’s  administration. 
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To  give  children  a realization  of  the  time  relationship  between  Lincoln’s 
day  and  the  present,  ask,  “Are  there  people  living  today  who  knew  Lin- 
coln when  he  was  a little  boy?  Was  Lincoln  President  when  your  father 
was  a little  boy?  Do  you  think  there  might  be  some  people  living  now 
who  knew  him  when  he  was  President?” 

Phonetic  analysis  . . .To  give  practice  in  recognizing  variant  letter 
combinations  that  represent  the  same  consonant  sounds,  write  the  words 
kettle , captain , trick , and  echo. 

Have  pupils  pronounce  the  word  kettle , and  ask  them  to  tell  what  letter 
they  see  and  hear  at  the  beginning  of  the  word.  Explain  that  there  are 
other  letters  that  are  used  to  represent  the  sound  of  k.  Call  attention 
to  the  words  captain , trick , and  echo , and  lead  pupils  to  note  that  c,  ck , and 
ch  may  all  represent  the  sound  of  k. 

Then  write  the  words  fort , cough , sniff,  and  telephone,  and  have  pupils 
decide  what  letters  or  letter  combinations  are  used  to  represent  the  sound 
of  the  letter  f.  Continue  with  s in  sit,  scent,  and  city;  h in  he  and  who; 
j in  jam,  bridge , and  magic;  m in  me,  lamb,  and  calm;  ng  in  long  and  think; 
sh  in  she,  machine,  sure,  mention,  and  precibus. 

Thfnk-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  21  and  22. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Listing  stories  ...  Children  may  make  a list  of  all  the  stories  they  can 
find  about  Lincoln  or  about  some  other  hero  in  whom  they  are  interested. 
(See  bibliographies  in  this  Guidebook  and  in  Times  and  Places.)  The  chil- 
dren’s complete  bibliography  could  be  neatly  copied  and  posted  on  the  bul- 
letin board  for  reference. 

Audience  reading  ...  By  this  time  pupils  should  be  ready  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  audience  reading  which  is  suggested  in  this  Guidebook  on 
page  86. 

Hearing  poems  ...  The  teacher  may  read  to  the  pupils  such  poems 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  following:  “Lincoln,”  by  Nancy  Byrd  Tur- 
ner, and  “Abraham  Lincoln,”  by  Mildred  Plew  Meigs,  in  Two  Hundred 
Best  Poems  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
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SPACES  99-105  $*> 


Wool  QcMt&vUuf 

Sarah  Ann  wanted  to  knit  socks  for  her  father,  but  yarn,  like  many 
other  materials  was  “as  scarce  as  hens’  teeth.”  There  seemed  to  be  no 
answer  to  Sarah  Ann’s  problem,  but  her  desire  to  make  a present  for 
her  father  made  her  alert  to  every  possibility.  Out  of  her  need  came  an 
idea,  and  she  went  wool  gathering  with  such  success  that  she  collected 
a whole  bag  of  wool  at  no  cost  save  a strenuous  afternoon  spent  among 
the  thorn  bushes. 

Christmas  morning  witnessed  the  triumph  of  love  and  ingenuity  over 
limitations.  Each  member  of  the  Barker  family  had  contrived  gifts 
for  the  others,  and  the  day  was  a happy  one.  As  Mother  Barker  re- 
marked, “No  house  is  really  home  until  you’ve  had  a happy  Christmas 
in  it.” 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  . . .A  discussion  of  what  presents  chil- 
dren give  their  fathers  for  Christmas,  birthdays,  or  Father’s  Day  will  elicit 
from  pupils  many  suggestions  about  available  gifts  today. 

As  pupils  suggest  gifts,  make  a list  of  them  on  the  blackboard.  Then  say, 
“Let’s  see  how  many  of  these  presents  you  might  have  been  able  to  give 
your  father  if  you  had  lived  in  Lincoln’s  time  along  Pigeon  Creek.”  As 
pupils  discuss  each  item,  bring  out  the  fact  that  most  pioneer  gifts  had  to 
be  homemade,  because  manufactured  articles  were  few,  the  pioneers  had 
little  money  to  spend,  and  stores  were  poorly  stocked  and  hard  to  reach. 
Then  ask,  “What  sort  of  presents  do  you  suppose  the  pioneer  boys  and 
girls  gave  their  fathers  and  mothers  for  Christmas?”  Lead  into  the  story 
with  the  vocabulary  development  suggested  below. 

Presenting  vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  east* 

snapping*  sheared*  hock*  gracious  Lucy  shawl * hood * 

dismay * tufts*  extra*  stockings * dawn*. 

“Sarah  Ann  White  was  .a  little  girl  who  lived  at  Pigeon  Creek.  She 
was  trying  to  think  of  something  to  give  her  father  for  Christmas.  She 
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wanted  to  make  socks,  but  there  was  no  wool  in  the  house,  and  when  she 
suggested  shearing  her  pet  lamb,  her  mother  said,  ‘ Gracious , no!’  So  that 
was  that.  But  when  Sarah  Ann  went  to  visit  her  friend,  Lucy  Carter,  she 
heard  some  news  that  made  her  happy.  As  you  read  this  story  you  will 
find  out  what  that  news  was,  and  what  Sarah  Ann  finally  gave  her  father 
for  Christmas.” 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

After  silent  reading,  direct  attention  to  thoughtful  interpretation  of  the 
story  by  asking  such  questions  as  these:  “Why  was  Sarah  Ann  worried? 
Why  did  her  mother  say  that  she  couldn’t  knit  socks  for  her  father?  Why 
couldn’t  Sarah  Ann’s  lamb  be  sheared?  How  did  Sarah  Ann  get  enough 
wool  to  make  yarn  for  a pair  of  socks?  How  did  Sarah  Ann  and  her  mother 
get  the  wool  ready  to  knit?” 

Extend  interpretation  by  asking  such  questions  as  the  following:  “What 
is  meant  by  the  expression  'as  scarce  as  hens’  teeth’?  Why  do  you  suppose 
the  family  was  completely  out  of  wool?  Do  you  think  the  pioneers  often 
had  Christmas  trees?  How  do  you  suppose  they  trimmed  them?  Does 
Sarah  Ann  remind  you  of  any  of  the  other  characters  you  have  read  about 
in  pioneer  stories?  In  what  ways? 

“Have  you  ever  made  a Christmas  present  for  your  father  or  mother  as 
Sarah  Ann  did?  Did  you  have  as  hard  a time  getting  materials  as  she  did? 
Tell  us  about  your  experience.” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Comparing  relative  importance  of  ideas  ...  Write  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  blackboard. 

Sarah  Ann  worries  about  what  to  give  her  father  for  Christmas. 

She  plans  to  give  her  mother  a handkerchief. 

She  doesn’t  have  any  money. 

Tell  pupils  that  these  three  things  are  all  told  on  page  99,  and  ask  them 
which  of  the  three  statements  is  most  important  to  the  story.  Lead  them 
to  see  that  the  first  statement  establishes  the  whole  problem  of  the 
story. 

For  pages  100,  102,  and  104  use  the  following  statements,  leading 
children  to  see  that  the  starred  statement  is  most  important. 
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Page  100 

She  has  a pet  lamb. 

*She  tries  to  think  of  a way  to  get  wool. 

She  decides  to  knit  socks  for  her  father. 

Page  102 

The  girls  work  for  two  hours. 

The  girls  worry  about  getting  wet. 

*The  girls  gather  a sackful  of  wool. 

Page  104 

Sarah  Ann  has  trouble  with  knitting. 

*Sarah  Ann  makes  the  socks. 

Sarah  Ann  tucks  her  presents  in  the  stockings. 

Phonetic  analysis  ...  To  give  practice  in  recognizing  variant  letter 
combinations  that  represent  the  same  vowel  sound,  write  the  following 
words  on  the  blackboard:  ate,  eight,  day,  they,  break.  Have  pupils  pro- 
nounce the  word  ate,  and  ask  them  to  tell  what  vowel  sound  they  hear  in 
the  word.  Explain  that  there  are  other  letters  besides  a that  may  be  used 
to  represent  this  sound.  Call  attention  to  the  words  eight,  day,  they,  and 
break,  and  lead  pupils  to  note  that  ei,  ay,  ey,  and  ea  represent  the  same 
sound  as  the  a in  ate. 

Then  write  the  words  let,  many,  said,  bread,  and  friend,  and  have  pupils 
decide  what  letters  or  letter  combinations  are  used  to  represent  the  vowel 
sound  that  they  hear  in  let.  Use  the  same  procedure  with  care,  air,  pear, 
their. 

Think-and-B®  Book  ...  Use  pages  23  and  24. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Carrying  on  activities  suggested  by  the  story ...  A 

heightened  appreciation  of  the  labor  involved  in  Sarah  Ann’s  getting  socks 
for  her  father  will  be  assured  if  pupils  themselves  have  the  experience  of 
washing,  carding,  or  spinning  wool  to  make  yarn,  or  dyeing  yarn  after  it 
is  spun.  Demonstrations  of  wool  carding,  spinning,  or  weaving  will  gain  the 
attention  of  pupils,  and  give  them  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  various 
processes  involved. 

Children  may  plan  Christmas  presents  they  can  make  for  their  parents 
and  start  making  them. 
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Reference  and  informational  reading  ...  Pupils  may  be  led 

to  find  as  much  information  as  they  can  about  the  preparation  of  wool  for 
clothing  in  pioneer  times,  or  about  candle-making,  rug-weaving,  shoe- 
making, and  other  typical  pioneer  activities.  The  teacher  should  make 
available  informational  material,  such  as  is  provided  in  easy  social-studies 
texts  or  in  children’s  encyclopedias. 

Sharing  library  reading ...  By  this  time  pupils  have  probably 
read  many  of  the  stories  and  books  suggested  in  the  bibliographies,  page 
233  of  this  Guidebook  and  pages  430-431  of  Times  and  Places,  and 
opportunity  should  be  provided  for  children  to  discuss  stories  they  have  read. 
They  may  tell  parts  of  stories  to  interest  other  pupils  in  the  same  stories. 
They  may  read  aloud  dramatic  or  colorful  incidents  they  have  read  about. 
If  several  pupils  have  read  the  same  story  and  have  found  it  interesting  or 
exciting,  they  may  present  an  impromptu  dramatization  based  on  reading. 
Since  the  purpose  of  sharing  stories  and  books  is  to  arouse  further  enthu- 
siasm in  reading,  the  atmosphere  during  the  discussion  should  be  kept 
very  informal. 


This  story  gives  a sense  of  progress  achieved  by  the  pioneers,  and  of 
progress  to  come.  It  is  a far  cry  from  the  Trader’s  Point  to  which  the 
Burds  traveled  by  flatboat,  to  the  fairly  flourishing  communities  visited 
by  the  early  steamboats.  The  coming  of  the  steamboat  to  the  Ohio 
River  was  important  to  the  development  of  the  Middle  West.  It  was 
important  to  Amos  Mills,  too,  both  because  it  would  be  an  exciting  ex- 
perience to  see  the  steamboat,  and  because  it  offered  him  a chance  to 
earn  some  much-needed  money  by  hauling  wood. 

The  anticipation  of  Amos  and  his  sister  Abbie  turned  to  disap- 
pointment when  Dan,  their  horse,  was  lamed,  and  they  missed  seeing 
the  boat.  But  the  children’s  misfortune  served  them  well.  They  not 
only  saw  the  boat  on  the  return  trip,  but  had  a chance  to  ride  on  the 
wonderful  craft  and  to  take  old  Dan  to  the  doctor  as  well. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  Call  attention  to  the  picture  on 
page  106,  and  then  have  pupils  turn  to  the  picture  on  page  62.  Ask  pupils 
what  is  alike  in  the  pictures  and  what  is  different.  “What  do  you  think  is 
the  meaning  of  the  title  on  page  106?”  If  necessary  explain  steam  and  up- 
river. “Do  you  suppose  the  coming  of  the  steamboat  made  much  difference 
to  the  pioneers  along  the  Ohio?  Why?”  Recall  the  speed  of  travel  by  cov- 
ered wagon  and  flatboat  described  on  pages  59  and  63.  “How  do  you  sup- 
pose people  felt  about  the  coming  of  the  steamboat?” 

Presenting  vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  Amos 

split * bend * interrupted  cannon * deck * fuel  haul * 

Abbie*  commenced * heaped*  silence * viewed  snorting * 

hobble * plume * vanished  lame * plank*  pilot * swallowed * 

doctor * caused *. 

“Amos  Mills  was  an  excited  boy  on  the  day  that  the  steamboat  came 
upriver  for  the  first  time.  He  wanted  to  see  the  boat,  and  the  captain  had 
promised  to  buy  some  fuel  from  him.  But  Amos’s  plans  were  interrupted 
by  an  accident,  and  the  boat  vanished  before  he  reached  the  landing.” 

Establishing  specific  purpose  • • • “Look  at  the  subtitles  of  this 
story.  What  do  you  suppose  the  'exciting  news’  was?  Can  you  think  what 
the  'happy  surprise’  might  be?  As  you  read  the  story,  you  will  find  out 
what  the  'exciting  news’  and  'happy  surprise’  were.” 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

After  silent  reading,  discuss  such  points  about  the  story  as  why  Amos 
was  doubly  interested  in  the  coming  of  the  steamboat,  how  Dan  was 
lamed,  how  the  children  felt  about  missing  the  boat,  how  Captain  Green 
entertained  Amos  and  Abbie  on  Tuesday,  what  the  children  saw  on  the 
boat,  and  what  the  “happy  surprise”  at  the  end  of  the  story  was. 

Extend  interpretations  by  asking  such  questions  as:  “What  difference 
do  you  suppose  the  coming  of  the  steamboat  made  to  Trader’s  Point  and 
nearby  communities?  How  do  you  think  the  children  felt  about  their  ride 
on  the  boat?  Have  you  ever  had  a ride  on  a steamship?  How  did  you 
feel?  Do  you  think  you  were  as  excited  as  Amos  and  Abbie  were?  Why  or 
why  not? 
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“Which  of  the  pioneer  children  you  have  read  about  do  you  like  best? 
Why?  What  ideas  do  you  have  now  about  pioneer  children?” 

Pupils  may  enjoy  reading  aloud  sections  of  the  story  they  think  are  espe- 
cially exciting  or  interesting. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Classifying  • . • To  develop  the  ability  to  determine  and  state  the  gen- 
eral term  or  expression  that  fits  items  in  a group,  write  the  words  apples , 
\ peaches , pears  in  a column  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  pupils  what  word  or 
i words  might  be  used  to  mean  any  of  the  three  words  given.  Elicit  fruit , or 
kinds  of  fruit.  Write  the  general  term  above  the  list  and  underline  it. 
j Use  the  same  procedure  for  the  groups  of  words  below,  eliciting  the  general 
terms  measures , lumber,  birds,  and  parts  of  the  body. 


inch 

plank 

pigeon 

arm 

foot 

board 

parrot 

leg 

yard 

post 

wren 

head 

Locating  words  in  an  alphabetical  list  • • .Write  the  follow- 
ing words,  Abbie,  cent,  eat,  and  grain,  on  the  blackboard  in  a column. 
Then  write  the  word  bend  and  ask  pupils  between  which  two  of  the  above 
| words  they  would  find  bend  in  an  alphabetical  list.  Then  have  pupils  tell 
where  they  would  find  the  words  cannon,  commence,  deck,  fuel,  dictionary, 

' darn,  bike,  and  Amos. 

Repeat  with  the  words  haul,  lame,  needle,  and  precious,  having  pupils 
locate  such  words  as  interrupt,  Jonathan,  knit,  less,  mend,  and  pat. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  25  and  26. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Extending  concepts  ...  Pupils  might  be  interested  in  compiling 
lists  of  kinds  of  freight  that  they  think  early  steamboats  carried  away  from 
pioneer  settlements,  and  what  they  brought  back.  Justifying  the  items  on 
the  lists  will  provide  excellent  opportunities  for  the  teacher  to  check  up 
on  pupils’  grasp  of  information  they  have  read  about  pioneers. 

Pupils  may  also  be  interested  in  studying  the  development  of  steam- 
boat travel  on  the  Ohio  or  Mississippi  Rivers.  Out  of  this  interest  may 
grow  further  studies,  involving  locks  and  how  they  work,  floods  on  the 
Ohio,  present-day  hauling  of  freight  on  the  Ohio,  etc. 
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EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


Comparing  processes  of  pioneer  times  and  of  today  ... 

Through  a discussion  of  how  socks,  dresses,  hats,  etc.,  are  made  today, 
children  will  gain  ideas  that  will  enable  them  to  compare  the  difficulty  of 
getting  clothing  in  early  times  with  that  of  getting  it  today.  If  a garment 
factory  or  weaving  mill  is  accessible  to  the  children,  an  excursion  would  be 
profitable  at  this  time.  Pupils  may  become  interested  in  children’s  cos- 
tumes worn  at  different  historical  periods,  and  make  a frieze  to  show  how 
styles  in  children’s  clothes  have  changed  since  the  time  of  Lincoln. 

Making  a map  • • • Using  blank  outline  maps,  the  pupils  may  indi- 
cate the  settings  for  stories  in  the  unit,  marking  the  route  the  Burds  took 
overland  and  the  part  of  the  Ohio  River  on  which  the  steamboat  traveled. 

Sharing  experiences  in  literature  ...  At  this  time,  a period 
can  profitably  be  devoted  to  a discussion  of  historical  literary  materials  that 
children  have  read  during  the  development  of  the  unit.  Children  can  be 
led  to  a simple  classification  of  materials  they  have  read  by  the  use  of  such 
questions  as  these:  “What  stories  did  you  read  about  dangers  that  the 
pioneers  faced?  Did  you  read  any  stories  about  famous  pioneers  like  Kit 
Carson,  Daniel  Boone,  Sam  Houston,  or  others?  Did  you  read  any  books 
or  stories  about  husking  bees  or  house-raisings?  Which  stories  you  read 
told  about  experiences  pioneers  had  when  they  were  hunting,  trapping,  or 
fishing?  Did  you  read  any  stories  that  gave  you  ideas  about  the  difficulty 
of  travel  in  pioneer  times?  Did  you  read  any  stories  that  described  the 
exciting  times  pioneers  sometimes  had  when  they  were  buying  land?  What 
stories  did  you  read  about  pioneers  and  Indians?” 

Out  of  wide  reading  along  lines  suggested  above,  children  should  have  a 
vivid  realization  of  various  aspects  of  life  in  pioneer  days  and  an  interest  in 
the  fascinating  drama  of  the  development  of  our  country. 

Hearing  poems ...  Children  will  enjoy  hearing  poems  about  “Young 
Citizens  of  Early  Days.”  Suggested  poems  are:  “The  Old  Coach  Road,” 
by  Rachel  Field,  in  The  Golden  Flute , compiled  by  Alice  Hubbard  and 
Adeline  Babbitt;  “Hiawatha’s  Childhood,”  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow, in  Rainbow  in  the  Sky , edited  by  Louis  Untermeyer;  “The  Pioneer,” 
by  Arthur  Guiterman,  and  “America  the  Beautiful,”  by  Katharine  Lee 
Bates,  in  My  Poetry  Book. 
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Pages  99-122  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  III  of  Times  and  Places  . . . 


Winders 
of  Our  Times 


The  MECHANICAL  WONDERS  ...  of  the  modem  world  are  a 
never-ending  source  of  fascination  to  the  present-day  child.  In  this 
group  of  stories  about  “Wonders  of  Our  Times,’’  there  is  a combina- 
tion of  lively  plots  and  vigorous  action  centered  in,  or  turning  upon, 
present-day  inventions;  e.g.,  the  radio,  telephone,  steam  shovel, 
tractor,  and  airplane.  Here  are  modern,  realistic  stories  that  beat  with 
the  pulse  of  machinery  and  with  the  far  more  vital  pulse  of  real  boys 
and  girls  who  know  the  machines. 

The  function  of  this  group  of  stories  is  to  provide  opportunity  to 
capitalize  on  children’s  natural  interest  in  the  mechanical  world  and 
to  lead  them  into  a broad  field  of  reading  about  science  and  invention. 
Stories  that  combine  the  appeal  of  modern  wonders  and  exciting  ac- 
counts of  children’s  ingenuity  in  making  use  of  them  provide  double 
assurance  that  pupils  will  read  with  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

The  previous  unit  of  Times  and  Places  serves  as  an  excellent  background 
for  contrasts  between  ways  of  living  in  pioneer  times  and  ways  of  living 
today.  Such  a question  as  “What  are  some  of  the  things  you  use  and 
enjoy  that  the  Burd  children  knew  nothing  about?”  or  “What  are  some 
of  the  things  you  can  do  today  that  the  Burd  children  could  not  do?” 
will  focus  attention  on  wonders  of  modern  science  and  invention. 

Newspaper  clippings  about  using  the  radio  in  locating  people  or  in 
broadcasting  important  messages,  or  accounts  of  unusual  uses  of  airplanes 
may  be  discussed  to  emphasize  the  part  invention  plays  in  our  modern 
world.  Boys  and  girls  who  are  mechanically  or  scientifically  minded  may 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  class  by  telling  other  children  about  steam 
shovels,  tractors,  radio  broadcasting  stations,  or  airplanes.  An  excursion 
to  an  airport  is  a never-failing  source  of  interest  to  children  and  could  be 
used  to  arouse  curiosity  about,  and  enthusiasm  for,  the  stories  of  the  unit. 

Have  pupils  find  the  unit  title  in  the  table  of  contents.  Call  attention  to 
the  titles  of  the  stories  and  the  names  of  the  authors.  Ask  if  pupils  have 
read  books  by  any  of  these  authors;  for  example,  Sterling  North’s  Greased 
Lightning  or  Alice  Dalgliesh’s  America  Travels. 

Ask  pupils  how  they  think  the  stories  in  this  unit  may  be  different  from 
the  stories  in  “Young  Citizens  of  Early  Days.”  Bring  out  the  fact  that 
these  stories  are  about  modern  children  in  a modern  world.  Children  may 
enjoy  discussing  what  they  think  the  stories  may  tell. 

PROCEDURES 

Among  individual  children  and  among  groups  of  children  the  teacher 
will  encounter  varying  backgrounds  for  understanding  the  scientific  ma- 
chines and  devices  that  figure  in  these  stories.  Certain  children,  for  ex- 
ample, may  know  little  about  ocean  liners  and  their  systems  of  communica- 
tion, or  they  may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  workings  of  a steam  shovel.  The 
teacher  should  try  in  every  way— through  pictures,  charts,  diagrams,  and 
explanations— to  see  that  all  children  have  the  background  necessary  to 
comprehend  the  ideas  involved  in  these  stories. 

As  the  unit  study  progresses,  pupils  should  be  led  to  make  compari- 
sons between  ways  of  living  told  about  in  “Wonders  of  Our  Times”  and 
those  described  in  “Young  Citizens  of  Early  Days.”  These  comparisons 
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should  not  only  deepen  an  awareness  of  the  advantages  provided  by 
mechanical  facilities  available  today  and  increase  the  desire  to  know  more 
about  these  facilities;  they  should  also  help  maintain  an  interest  in  read- 
ing stories  of  man’s  increasing  use  of  science  and  invention  in  solving  his 
problems.  The  attention  of  children  should  be  called  to  books  that  deal 
with  the  evolution  of  certain  facilities  of  today;  for  example,  Ida  Belle 
Lacey’s  Light  Then  and  Now.  For  children,  particularly  for  boys  who 
show  definite  interest  in  scientific  and  mechanical  reading,  books  at  a 
suitable  reading  level  should  be  provided  along  these  lines  of  interest. 
The  attention  of  these  children  may  also  be  called  to  such  magazines  as 
Popular  Mechanics.  For  all  children  this  unit  should  provide  many  leads 
into  reading  about  life  in  our  mechanical  age. 
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To  children,  moving  is  always  an  exciting  experience.  This  story 
presents  an  amusing  picture  of  the  turmoil,  the  adult  tension,  the 
excited  children,  the  uneasy  dog,  and  finally  the  triumph  of  settling 
comfortably  in  the  new  house.  Small  wonder  that  little  Ann  is  tem- 
porarily overlooked  and  gets  lost  in  the  confusion. 

The  manner  in  which  Ann  is  rescued  would  be  possible  only  in 
our  modern  world.  Of  course,  the  radio  in  the  new  house  is  turned 
on  as  soon  as  it  is  set  up.  The  surprise  comes  when  the  distracted 
members  of  the  family  discover  the  dog  barking  at  the  radio  and  sud- 
denly hear  Ann’s  voice.  When  they  reach  Ann,  they  find  her  “so 
busy  broadcasting  and  eating  ice  cream  that  she  didn’t  even  notice 
she  had  been  found’’!  This  story  demonstrates  a characteristically 
modern  use  of  a modern  invention. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Introducing  the  glossary  • • • Words  listed  in  the  glossary  on 
pages  436-441  of  the  text  are  those  that  may  cause  meaning  difficulties  for 
pupils  of  fourth-grade  reading  level.  If  variant  meanings  of  a word  are 
used  in  the  reader,  variant  definitions  are  given.  To  introduce  the  glossary, 
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write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words  and  page  numbers:  van  (116), 
hustle  (116),  bound  (117),  guilty  (119),  frantically  (120),  amazement  (120), 
and  curious  (121). 

Tell  pupils  that  they  may  not  know  the  meanings  of  the  words  you  have 
written.  “There  is  a section  of  our  reader  that  will  help  you  find  the 
meanings  of  words  that  are  new  to  you.  This  section  is  the  glossary.” 
Write  glossary  on  the  blackboard.  “This  section  is  on  pages  436-441  of  our 
books.  Find  it.  How  are  the  words  arranged  in  the  glossary?”  Call  atten- 
tion to  syllabication  and  accent  marks,  and  tell  pupils  that  these  features 
will  help  them  pronounce  words. 

Have  pupils  turn  back  to  page  116  and  locate  and  read  aloud  the  sentence 
containing  the  word  van.  Ask  them  in  which  part  of  the  glossary  this  word 
will  be  found.  Have  them  see  how  quickly  they  can  locate  the  word  and 
find  its  meaning.  Then  have  pupils  read  aloud  the  sentence  on  page  116, 
substituting  the  glossary  meaning  for  the  word  in  the  sentence.  Continue 
this  procedure  with  the  other  words  in  the  list.  Make  sure  that  pupils  dis- 
criminate between  variant  meanings  of  the  words  hustle,  bound , guilty, 
amazement,  and  curious,  and  select  for  each  word  the  meaning  that  fits 
into  the  sentence  in  the  story. 

Presenting  vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  radio * 
October * van*  hustled  Pal  whined * bounded * factory * 

special  mumbled * urged * snuffing*  guilty  sinking * 

frantically * broadcasting * recognized  amazement  announcement* 
message * curious. 

The  glossary  does  not  include  new  words  that  present  little  meaning 
difficulty  or  words  that  are  made  clear  by  the  context.  In  this  and  fol- 
lowing lesson  plans,  the  teacher  will  use  her  own  knowledge  of  the  back- 
ground and  ability  of  individual  pupils  in  determining  which  words  in 
the  story  should  be  presented.  Slow  readers  may  need  help  in  attacking 
many  of  the  words;  good  readers  may  be  able  to  begin  reading  the  story 
with  little  or  no  vocabulary  help  from  the  teacher. 

Words  not  in  the  glossary  should  be  presented  in  the  usual  way.  For 
example,  in  introducing  the  word  special,  have  pupils  turn  to  page  116 
and  look  at  the  picture.  “What  seems  to  be  happening  here?  Because  each 
of  the  children  you  see  in  the  picture  tried  to  take  good  care  of  his  or  her 
special  treasures  on  moving  day,  the  King  family  had  an  unusual  adventure 
on  that  day.  Let's  read  the  story  and  find  out  what  happened  to  them.” 
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READING  AND  DISCUSSION 


After  silent  reading,  direct  discussion  by  such  questions  as  these:  “How  did 
the  children  help  with  the  moving?  How  did  Pal  feel  about  the  moving? 
Read  the  sentences  that  tell  you.  What  is  meant  by  'their  special  treasures’? 
What  are  some  of  your  special  treasures?  Why  didn’t  Kitty  pay  any 
attention  to  Ann?  Did  Ann’s  mother  think  she  was  in  the  house?  Read  the 
part  of  the  sentence  that  proves  your  answer.  How  do  you  suppose  Ann 
happened  to  be  broadcasting?  Who  went  after  Ann?  Do  you  think  the 
title  'Radio  Rescue’  is  a good  one  for  this  story?  Why?  Have  you  ever 
heard  a radio  broadcast  by  the  Man-on-the-Street?  What  sort  of  news  did 
you  hear?” 

To  emphasize  the  significance  of  modern  invention,  ask,  ''Do  you  think 
this  story  could  have  happened  along  the  Ohio  River  in  1800?  Give  as 
many  reasons  as  you  can  for  your  answer.”  Elicit  such  items  as  ''there 
weren’t  any  large  towns,  people  didn’t  have  trucks,  Mrs.  King  couldn’t 
have  walked  to  the  grocery  store,  there  were  no  radios,  Ann  wouldn’t  be 
eating  an  ice  cream  cone,  people  wouldn’t  be  dressed  as  they  are  on  page 
121,”  etc.  ''How  do  you  suppose  people  would  have  looked  for  a lost 
child  at  Trader’s  Point?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Interpreting  a radio  schedule  • • • Make  available  to  pupils 
copies  of  daily  radio  programs  from  the  local  newspaper.  Direct  attention 
to  the  ''call  letters”  from  which  children  often  hear  broadcasts.  Notice  the 
length  of  different  programs  and  show  children  how  to  discover  programs 
which  last  through  more  than  one  fifteen-minute  period.  Have  pupils  find 
special  summaries  of  broadcasts  for  one  day,  as  News,  Drama,  Variety,  etc. 
As  pupils  study  the  program,  ask  whether  they  can  find  a broadcast  similar 
to  the  Man-on-the-Street  program  told  about  in  “Radio  Rescue.” 

If  a radio  is  available  in  school,  allow  pupils  to  demonstrate  how  to  tune 
in  on  a station  by  using  the  frequency  listed  for  the  station. 

Using  guide  words  in  the  glossary  • • • Have  pupils  turn  to  the 
first  page  in  the  glossary.  Point  to  the  guide  word  at  the  left  and  say,  “Find 
this  word  on  the  page.  Read  the  word  and  its  definition.”  Point  to  the 
guide  word  at  the  right  and  say,  “Now  find  this  word.”  Lead  children  to 
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see  that  the  guide  words  are  the  first  and  last  words  that  are  defined  on  a 
page.  Say,  “These  words  are  called  guide  words.  In  this  glossary  the  guide 
words  on  a page  are  always  the  first  and  last  words  defined  on  that  page. 
All  the  words  that  come  between  the  guide  words  in  an  alphabetical  listing 
will  be  found  on  that  page.  By  looking  at  the  guide  words,  you  can  tell 
quickly  whether  or  not  a certain  word  will  come  on  a page/' 

Have  pupils  read  the  guide  words  on  each  page  of  the  glossary.  Call 
attention  to  several  words  on  each  page  and  point  out  that  these  words 
come  in  alphabetical  order  between  the  guide  words. 

Then  write  the  words  pepper,  curious,  and  complete,  and  show  pupils 
how  to  use  the  guide  words  to  find  the  page  on  which  each  of  these  words 
occurs  in  the  glossary.  If  certain  pupils  have  difficulty  with  this  exercise, 
the  teacher  should  determine  the  cause  of  the  difficulty— unfamiliarity  with 
alphabetical  sequence,  for  example— and  should  provide  for  additional  prac- 
tice until  these  pupils  can  locate  words  in  the  glossary  with  facility. 

Selecting  meaning  to  fit  context  ...  Have  pupils  locate  and 
pronounce  the  word  pepper.  Call  attention  to  the  definitions  of  the  word. 
Then  say,  “Which  meaning  does  pepper  have  in  each  of  these  sentences?" 

I grew  a large  pepper  in  the  garden. 

If  the  dog  scratches  in  the  mud,  he  may  pepper  you  with  dirt. 

Father  put  pepper  on  his  potatoes. 

Have  pupils  find  the  word  curious  in  the  glossary,  pronounce  it,  and  de- 
cide which  meaning  belongs  in  each  of  these  sentences: 

John  was  curious  about  the  big  bundle. 

The  bundle  had  a curious  shape. 

Use  these  sentences  for  complete: 

Can  you  complete  this  work  today ? 

The  house  was  in  complete  darkness. 

It  may  be  wise  to  plan  for  a special  period  to  help  pupils  who  have  trouble 
with  this  exercise.  The  teacher  should  select  from  the  glossary  other  words 
with  variant  meanings  on  which  to  build  additional  exercises  similar  to  the 
one  suggested  above.  She  will  find  it  helpful  to  record  observations  of 
individual  pupils  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart,  I,  Int.,  A-2,  and  to  check 
progress  from  time  to  time. 
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Structural  analysis  • • • To  give  practice  in  identifying  root  words, 
write  the  word  amazement  and  have  it  pronounced.  Ask  pupils  to  tell  from 
what  word  the  word  amazement  is  formed.  Repeat  with  hustling , specially, 
and  happiness,  calling  attention  to  the  dropped  e in  hustling  and  the 
y changed  to  i in  happiness. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  and  have  pupils  tell  from 
what  root  word  each  word  is  formed. 

announcement  speedily  entertainment 

shallowness  argument  unfamiliar 

helpful  dishonest  breathless 

roughen  discontinue  disapproval 

Think-and-Do  Book  • • • Use  pages  27  and  28. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Expanding  the  theme  of  the  story  • • • Children  may  try  to 

find  out  about  uses  of  the  radio  in  finding  lost  people,  locating  missing 
heirs,  calling  for  help,  assisting  police  in  their  work,  helping  farmers  and 
travelers,  and  the  use  of  the  radio  in  airplanes  and  ships.  A discussion  of 
the  latter  topic  will  lead  into  the  next  story,  “Messages  from  the  Sea.” 

Discussing  radio  programs  • • . Children  will  enjoy  talking  about 
the  radio  programs  that  they  listen  to  regularly.  The  teacher  should  note 
carefully  what  programs  individual  pupils  mention  as  their  favorites.  She 
may  take  this  opportunity  to  direct  attention  to  the  better  programs  and 
encourage  children  to  listen  to  them.  Children  may  make  out  a schedule 
of  programs  to  listen  to  and  report  on  for  a period  of  a week  or  so. 

Writing  letters  • • • Pupils  may  write  letters  to  favorite  radio  per- 
formers, expressing  their  enjoyment  of  programs  or  offering  suggestions  for 
their  improvement. 

Making  up  stories  ...  Pupils  will  enjoy  making  up  and  telling 
stories  of  thrilling  rescues  of  various  kinds  in  which  some  modern  invention 
plays  an  important  part. 

Hearing  poems  • • • Children  may  be  aided  in  developing  an  appre- 
ciation of  poetry  by  hearing  the  teacher  read  poems  related  in  content 
to  the  story  theme,  such  as  “Moving,”  by  Eunice  Tietjens,  in  Two  Hun- 
dred Best  Poems  for  Boys  and  Girls. 


weariness 

ashamed 

hopeful 

untangle 
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SPACES  122-128 


Meddafed,  jftom  Urn  Sea 

Jerry’s  Uncle  Ben  is  the  captain  of  a big  ocean  liner,  and  he  has  many 
unusual  sea  stories  to  tell.  One  of  his  tales  leads  to  a demonstration  of 
an  interesting  contrast  between  a very  old  and  a very  new  way  of  get- 
ting messages  from  the  sea. 

Jerry’s  obliging  uncle  promises  to  send  messages  both  ways  to 
Jerry.  The  first  message,  a radiogram,  arrives  the  day  it  is  sent.  The 
second  message,  a letter  in  a sealed  bottle,  arrives  more  than  a month 
later.  Jerry  realizes  that  the  bottle  might  never  have  reached  him  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  modern  communication  has  many  advan- 
tages for  a ship  in  distress. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  • • • Discuss  briefly  how  the  radio  helped 
the  family  find  Ann  in  “Radio  Rescue/'  Lead  into  a discussion  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  radio  on  modern  steamships  and  the  work  of  the  radio 
operator.  Explain  that  messages  sent  from  ships  by  radio  are  called  radio- 
grams. Ask  children  how  quickly  they  think  a radiogram  might  be  sent 
from  a ship  to  a person  and  how  it  would  reach  a person  on  shore.  Develop 
the  idea  that  radiograms  are  delivered  in  the  same  way  that  telegrams  are. 

Presenting  vocabulary  » • . New  words  in  this  story  are:  Jerry* 

cove*  gulls*  ships*  November * ordinary  Atlantic * 

uniform * doubt * receive * bottle * sailor * island  radiogram * 

seal * twelfth * operator’s  peculiar  pebble * mail*  addressed * 

tag*  person *. 

The  words  in  this  lesson  included  in  the  glossary  are  ordinary  (123),  seal 
(126),  and  peculiar  (127).  Write  these  words  on  the  blackboard  without 
pronouncing  them.  Have  pupils  locate  the  word  ordinary  in  the  glossary, 
pronounce  it,  and  read  the  sentence  on  page  123,  substituting  the  meaning 
for  the  word  ordinary.  Then  have  pupils  find  and  read  the  sentence  on 
page  126  which  contains  the  word  seal,  and  look  up  the  word  in  the  glossary. 
Direct  attention  to  the  two  entries  for  the  word  seal  and  have  pupils  tell 
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j which  one  fits  in  the  sentence  on  page  126.  Then  suggest  that  when  they 
| read  page  127,  they  look  up  the  meaning  of  the  word  peculiar. 

Write  a desert  island  on  the  blackboard,  and  ask  children  if  they  can 
read  the  phrase.  If  they  don’t  know  the  word  island , pronounce  it  and 
have  pupils  tell  what  they  think  a desert  island  is.  Make  sure  that  pupils 
understand  that  it  is  a lonely  island  where  few  or  no  people  live. 

Establishing  specific  ptarpase  ...  Have  the  pupils  locate  the 
story  “Messages  from  the  Sea”  and  read  the  title.  Then  suggest  that  the 
children  read  the  story  to  see  what  kinds  of  messages  it  tells  about. 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

| After  silent  reading,  check  on  comprehension  by  asking  pupils  to  tell  why 
Jerry  was  so  eager  to  meet  his  uncle;  why  he  was  disappointed  at  first;  how 
| Uncle  Ben  happened  to  promise  to  send  messages  to  Jerry;  how  the  radio- 
gram reached  Jerry;  and  how  he  finally  got  the  second  message.  More 
| detailed  questioning  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  comprehension  with  poor 
j readers. 

| Extend  interpretation  of  the  story  by  asking,  “How  are  messages  usually 
! sent  from  modern  steamships?  How  fast  can  they  be  sent?  How  far  do 
you  think  they  can  be  sent?  In  what  other  ways  can  messages  be  sent?” 
Pupils  may  bring  out  the  information  that  messages  may  be  sent  by  sig- 
1 naling  with  flags,  by  radioing  direct  conversational  messages,  or  by  radio- 
: ing  messages  in  Morse  code. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

i 

Comparing  ideas  gained  from  reading  ...  Have  children 
' turn  to  the  story  “Steam  Comes  Upriver”  and  review  the  information  in 
| that  story  about  the  early  river  steamboats.  Lead  children  to  make  com- 
i parisons  between  the  early  steamboat  and  the  modern  steamship.  “About 
j how  long  ago  did  the  events  in  the  story  'Steam  Comes  Upriver’  take 
place?  How  do  you  suppose  the  people  on  the  boat  in  'Steam  Comes 
Upriver’  got  messages  to  people  on  shore?”  Recall  that  a man  on  horse- 
back rode  ahead  of  the  boat  to  ask  settlers  to  collect  wood  for  fuel  and 
also  that  the  captain  fired  a cannon  to  let  people  know  the  boat  was 
coming.  Ask  pupils  what  this  tells  them  about  the  probable  speed  of  the 
steamboat.  Tell  them  that  this  boat  went  about  ten  -miles  an  hour,  while 
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a modern  steamship  can  go  over  twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  Children  may 
be  able  to  compare  these  boats  in  size,  kind  of  fuel  used,  comforts  of 
travel,  size  of  crew,  etc.  Items  they  mention  will  depend  on  their  varying 
reading  and  experiential  backgrounds. 


Identifying  main  ideas  ...  To  develop  the  ability  to  discriminate 
between  main  and  subordinate  ideas,  write  the  following  sentences  on 
the  blackboard.  Underline  the  sentence  that  expresses  the  most  important 


idea  on  each  page  as  pupils  select  it. 
Page  122: 

Jerry  enjoyed  living  by  the  sea. 

Jerry  lived  in  Sandy  Cove. 

Jerry  often  ran  along  the  beach. 

Page  125  and  the  first  paragraph  o 


Page  123: 

Jerry’s  uncle  was  a sea  captain. 
Jerry  was  eager  to  meet  his  uncle. 
Jerry  went  to  meet  his  uncle. 

page  126: 


Uncle  Ben  told  many  sea  stories. 

The  family  had  a picnic. 

Jerry’s  uncle  promised  to  send  two  messages. 


Then  ask  pupils  to  decide  what  is  the  most  important  idea  on  the  rest 
of  page  126.  Elicit  the  idea  that  Jerry  received  his  first  message. 

Then  ask,  “What  part  of  the  story  tells  how  Jerry  waited  for  the  second 
message?”  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  the  story  incident  about  waiting  ends 
before  the  paragraph  on  page  127  beginning  “About  a month  later.”  Then 
ask,  “What  does  the  last  part  of  the  story  tell?” 

Phonetic  analysis  • . • To  promote  awareness  of  the  effect  of  accent 
on  vowel  sounds  in  syllables,  write  the  following  sentence  on  the  black- 
board: 

The  captain  wanted  to  entertain  his  guests. 

Have  the  sentence  read  and  then  direct  attention  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  words  cap' tain  and  en  ter  tain'.  Call  attention  to  the  difference  in 
the  vowel  sound  in  the  last  syllable  of  each  word  and  to  the  accent  marks. 
Explain  that  the  syllable  tain  is  an  unaccented  syllable  in  the  word  captain 
but  that  it  is  the  accented  syllable  in  entertain. 

In  like  manner  compare  the  sound  of  i in  mine  with  the  sound  of  i in 
determine,  a in  face  with  a in  surface,  and  ie  in  chief  and  in  mischief. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  29  (I,  Int.,  B-9),  30,  and  31. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Extension  reading  ...  Questions  raised  through  the  reading  of  the 
story  and  through  subsequent  discussion  should  lead  pupils  into  wide  read- 
ing of  many  types  of  materials,  and  they  should  turn  with  enthusiasm  to 
the  books  and  stories  listed  in  the  bibliographies  in  this  Guidebook  and 
in  the  text,  as  well  as  to  other  books  and  reference  materials.  For  example, 
a discussion  of  the  development  of  communication  might  be  used  to  stimu- 
late reading  to  find  out  how  savages  of  early  times  sent  messages;  how 
Indians  communicated  with  each  other;  how  mail  was  sent  in  early  days; 
how  the  Pony  Express  delivered  the  mail;  etc.  Teacher  guidance  is,  of 
course,  essential  in  selecting  books  related  to  a particular  interest. 

Extending  concepts  of  time  ...  Superior  pupils  can  be  directed 
in  the  making  of  a time  chart  on  which  they  may  enter  items  significant 
in  the  development  of  communication  since  1800.  By  consulting  ency- 
clopedias, history  books,  and  other  references,  these  superior  pupils  can 
discover  information  about  such  events  as  the  laying  of  the  transatlantic 
cable,  the  invention  of  the  telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio,  the  first  use  of 
the  Morse  code,  etc.  Similar  items  in  the  history  of  transportation  could 
also  be  charted. 

PAGES  129-139^ 

Steam  Sluuteh  /J>ie 

Paul  and  Judy  live  in  the  country,  but  they  are  used  to  complicated 
machinery  and  are  wide-awake  to  its  possibilities.  Their  problem  is 
to  make  a swimming  hole  in  the  shallow  but  swift-flowing  creek.  The 
community  need  is  for  more  gravel  to  repair  the  roads. 

With  the  help  of  Lady,  the  dog,  the  children  discover  gravel  under 
the  creek  bed,  and  a bargain  is  made.  The  road  commissioner  scoops 
gravel  from  the  creek  bed  with  a steam  shovel,  and  the  children  get 
their  swimming  hole.  The  practical  details  of  this  story  not  only  make 
it  plausible,  but  also  throw  an  interesting  light  on  community  enter- 
prises in  country  areas.  The  episode  at  the  end  of  the  story,  when  the 
steam  shovel  picks  up  the  drowning  collie  and  lands  her  safely,  lends 
a very  human  touch  to  this  picture  of  a powerful  machine  in  action. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  READING 


Establishing  background  ...  To  clear  up  concepts  necessary  to 
the  understanding  of  this  story,  elicit  a discussion  of  kinds  of  roads  and 
how  they  are  built.  Be  sure  that  children  understand  what  gravel  is;  how 
it  is  used  to  surface  roads  or  to  fill  in  holes;  where  it  is  found;  how  it  is  dug; 
what  is  meant  by  a gravel  pit;  etc. 

If  some  child  in  the  group  has  seen  a steam  shovel  used  in  digging 
gravel  or  in  road-building,  he  might  explain  to  the  class  how  a steam 
shovel  operates  and  for  what  purpose  it  is  commonly  used. 

The  discussion  suggested  above  should  familiarize  pupils  with  the  setting 
for  this  story,  but  should  not  give  away  the  plot  or  interpret  for  the  child 
the  parts  of  the  story  that  he  should  be  able  to  get  for  himself. 

Presenting  vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  Paul* 

dumping*  gravel  collie * bordered*  swirling * hire * willow * 

dad*  youngsters * peppering * moist * fistful*  scraped * 

commissioner  tons  blade * tremendous  cab * lever * jaws * 

pit * south * test*  Thursday * clump*  reverse*  cautiously 

downward * dripping * rise*  chorus  job * dodging*  dazed * 

feebly * drown * kneeling * pressed * bones*. 

Children  may  find  the  following  words  in  the  glossary  as  they  read  the 
story:  pepper  (131),  moist  (132),  commissioner  (132),  tremendous  (133), 
cub  (133),  cautious  (136),  duzcd  (138),  and  /ccbZy  (138). 

Establishing  specific  purpose  • • • Call  attention  to  the  title  and 
subtitle  on  page  129.  Have  pupils  find  the  subtitle  on  page  135.  Ask, 
“Do  these  subtitles  tell  you  what  the  parts  of  the  story  are  about?  Don’t 
they  make  you  curious  about  what  happens  in  the  story?  Let’s  read  the 
first  part  of  the  story  to  find  out  what  the  big  idea  was.” 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Pages  129-135  . . . After  silent  reading,  check  interpretation  by  such 
questions  as  these:  “Why  hadn’t  the  children  made  a pool  for  them- 
selves? Do  you  think  Judy  knew  very  much  about  steam  shovels?  What 
tells  you  she  didn’t?  Why  did  Lady  begin  to  dig  into  the  bank?  How  did 
Mr.  Tucker  find  out  that  there  was  gravel  in  the  bank?  How  did  he  get 
the  gravel  which  he  examined?  What  was  Paul’s  big  idea?” 
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It  may  be  desirable  to  have  pupils  follow  the  text  on  pages  133-134 
while  the  road-building  machinery  and  the  operation  of  the  steam  shovel 
are  discussed.  If  children  have  never  seen  a road  scraper  and  do  not  under- 
stand the  description,  use  a sketch  or  diagram  to  show  how  the  curved 
blade  smooths  the  gravel.  Point  out  the  arm  and  the  cab  of  the  steam 
shovel  in  the  picture  on  page  133.  Have  pupils  find  the  scoop  and  notice 
its  two  jaws.  Have  a child  demonstrate  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
clam-shell  scoop  by  holding  his  hands  together  at  the  wrist  and  opening 
and  closing  them. 

Some  child  may  be  able  to  explain  how  the  lever  mentioned  on  page 
134  works.  Make  sure  pupils  understand  the  terms  “ten-ton  truck,”  “big 
pit,”  and  “test  hole.” 

Pages  135-139  . . . After  silent  reading  of  this  section,  clear  up  the  con- 
cepts involved  in  such  expressions  as  “the  Road  Commissioner  gave  the  nec- 
essary approval  of  the  gravel,”  “dripping  gravel,”  “Lady  watched  the  big 
clam  shell  rise  and  fall,”  “chorus  of  shouts,”  “dazed  and  helpless.”  Be 
sure  pupils  understand  the  meaning  of  reverse  as  “backward”  on  page  135 
and  as  “opposite  side”  on  page  138.  Also,  clarify  understanding  of  the 
description  of  artificial  respiration  on  page  139. 

Encourage  reflective  thinking  on  this  story  by  asking,  “What  do  you 
suppose  made  Paul  decide  that  he  wanted  to  be  a road  commissioner 
when  he  grew  up?” 

Pupils  may  enjoy  reading  this  story  aloud.  Call  attention  to  the  italicized 
words  in  the  story  and  remind  children  that  italics  call  for  emphasis  in 
reading.  Tell  them  that  as  they  read,  they  should  try  to  show  how  the 
characters  in  the  story  felt  as  they  spoke.  Before  reading  the  entire  story 
aloud,  various  pupils  might  show  how  they  would-  read  such  expressions 
as,  “ ‘A  swimming  hole!’  Judy  shouted,”  “ ‘Hire  an  operator?’  asked  a 
laughing  voice  behind  them,”  etc. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Reading  rapidly  to  locate  Information  • • • Ask  whether  the 
story  about  the  steam  shovel  could  possibly  have  taken  place  in  our  coun- 
try in  1800,  and  lead  children  to  give  reasons  for  their  answers.  When 
pupils  mention  road-building  machinery  of  today,  ask,  “What  were  most 
of  the  roads  like  in  pioneer  days  in  our  country?  Can  you  prove  your 
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answers?”  Have  pupils  turn  to  the  unit  "Young  Citizens  of  Early  Days” 
and  look  for  pictures  and  information  that  tell  about  early  roads.  Ask 
them  to  read  as  rapidly  as  they  can  to  find  the  information.  They  should 
locate  pertinent  information  on  pages  58,  60,  61  (picture),  108,  and  110. 

Then  ask,  "Why  is  it  possible  for  us  to  have  so  much  better  roads  today 
than  the  pioneers  had?  Why  do  we  need  better  roads  today?” 

Phonetic  analysis  ...  To  give  further  practice  in  recognizing  vari- 
ant letter  combinations  that  represent  the  same  vowel  sound,  write  the 
words  go,  soak , though,  and  sew  on  the  blackboard.  Have  pupils  pro- 
nounce the  word  go  and  tell  what  vowel  sound  they  hear  in  the  word. 
Remind  pupils  that  there  are  other  letters  besides  o that  may  be  used  to 
represent  this  sound.  Ask  pupils  which  letters  in  each  of  the  words  on 
the  blackboard  represent  the  same  sound  as  the  o in  go. 

Use  the  same  procedure  with  the  following  groups  of  words,  asking 
pupils  in  each  case  to  read  the  first  word  in  the  group,  tell  what  vowel 
sound  they  hear,  and  indicate  what  letters  or  letter  combinations  in  each 
of  the  other  words  in  the  group  are  used  to  represent  this  sound:  jaws, 
Paul,  broad,  cough;  be,  speed,  piece,  seal,  receive;  dump,  rough,  tons. 

Think-and-Do  Book  • • • Use  pages  32,  33,  and  34.  Note  results  of 
page  34  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  ( I,  W.  R.,  B-2 ) . 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Hearing  a talk  • • • The  local  road  commissioner  might  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  come  to  school  to  talk  to  the  children  and  answer  their 
questions  about  road  construction  in  their  own  communities.  Before  such 
a talk,  pupils  should  make  a list  of  questions  they  want  answered,  eliminate 
trivial  or  nonpertinent  questions,  and  discuss  the  courtesies  involved  in 
listening  to  a talk. 

Extension  reading  ...  A period  should  be  provided  for  children  to 
talk  over  books  they  have  read  and  to  recommend  books  for  other  children. 
Pupils  in  the  class  may  wish  to  make  their  own  list  of  books  about  modern 
wonders. 

Hearing  poems  ...  Children  will  enjoy  hearing  the  poem  "The  New 
Highway,”  in  A World  to  Know,  by  James  S.  Tippett. 
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BrudUhound  tf-lUfltt 

Modern  boys  and  girls  unquestionably  rank  the  airplane  as  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  all  our  remarkable  machines.  The  children  in 
“Southbound  Flight,”  who  live  so  near  an  airport  that  they  can  go 
there  everyday  and  who  are  actually  acquainted  with  a pilot,  co-pilot, 
and  stewardess,  will  be  envied  by  every  child  who  reads  this  story. 

The  incident  of  the  injured  blackbird  that  has  to  remain  behind 
when  its  companions  fly  south  apparently  has  little  to  do  with  air- 
planes. But  when  the  bird  improves  in  health,  yet  seems  more  and 
more  unhappy  alone  in  the  North,  it  is  quite  natural  that  these  air- 
minded  children  should  think  of  a solution.  Their  airplane  friends, 
the  pilots  and  the  stewardess,  take  Chirp  to  Texas.  A reassuring 
letter  from  the  Texas  children  who  feed  him  and  turn  him  loose 
implies  happy  landings  for  Chirp! 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  • • • A story  about  airplanes  needs  no 
recommendation  for  children.  In  establishing  background  for  this  story, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  identify  the  work  of  the  pilot,  co-pilot,  and  steward- 
ess on  a passenger  plane,  and  to  discuss  such  factors  as  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  on  the  plane,  how  the  passengers  are  kept  comfortable, 
how  fast  such  a plane  can  travel,  etc. 

Presenting  vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  flight* 

port * Ted*  June*  co-pilot*  stewardess  wire*  cluster * 

swooping * propellers * taxied  Bert * Allen*  whir*  glossy * 

comfortable  chirp*  huddled*  southward*. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  southbound  (140), 

cluster  (141),  taxi  (142),  and  glossy  (143).  Tell  pupils  that  these  words 
are  given  in  the  glossary  and  suggest  that  they  use  the  glossary  to  find  the 
meaning  of  any  of  the  words  they  do  not  already  know.  Tell  children  that 
they  may  know  one  meaning  for  the  word  taxi,  but  that  this  word  has  an 
unusual  meaning  in  the  story;  so  they  may  need  to  look  it  up.  Encourage 
the  use  of  the  guide  words  in  the  glossary. 
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READING  AND  DISCUSSION 


Direct  attention  to  the  story  “Southbound  Flight”  and  tell  pupils  that 
it  is  an  unusual  story  about  an  airplane  trip.  After  silent  reading,  en- 
courage children  to  give  their  own  reactions  to  the  story.  By  skillful  ques- 
tioning, encourage  even  poor  readers  to  react  in  some  way  to  the  story 
or  to  the  discussion  being  carried  on. 

Children  may  want  to  read  aloud  the  parts  of  the  story  that  they  think 
are  most  exciting,  most  interesting,  or  the  parts  that  made  them  most 
curious  about  what  would  happen  later  in  the  story.  - 

Be  sure  that  pupils  understand  the  significance  of  such  phrases  as 
“circled  downward,”  “nosed  into  the  wind,”  “being  . . . refueled,”  “check- 
ing all  the  names  on  the  passenger  list,”  “plane  taxied  slowly,”  etc. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Recognizing  main  ideas  • • • Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  things  happened  in  this  story.  Then  ask  pupils  which  of  the 
sentences  below  best  expresses  the  idea  of  the  whole  story. 

Two  children  are  kind  to  pets. 

A lame  bird  is  sent  south  in  an  airplane. 

Children  visit  an  airport  after  school. 

Structural  and  phonetic  analysis  ...  To  review  the  general 
principles  of  syllabication  and  the  principles  governing  vowel  sounds  in 
accented  syllables,  use  the  following  procedure: 

Write  the  word  radio  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  where  they  think  the  first 
syllable  ends  and  why.  Then  write  the  word  ra'di  o,  indicating  the  accent. 
Call  attention  to  the  vowel  at  the  end  of  the  accented  syllable  and  ask 
pupils  to  tell  what  sound  the  vowel  has  and  why.  Then  have  them  pro- 
nounce the  word.  Write  the  word  October  and  ask  pupils  how  many 
syllables  the  word  has.  Have  them  divide  the  word  into  syllables.  Then 
write  the  word,  indicating  the  accent,  i.e.,  Oc  to'ber.  Ask  pupils  to  tell 
what  sound  the  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable  has  and  why.  Have  them 
pronounce  the  word.  Continue  with  the  following  words,  having  pupils 
tell  in  each  case  why  the  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable  has  the  long  sound. 

sail'or,  fee'bly,  ac  quaint'ed , kneel'ing,  va'cant , Eoat'ing 

Think-and-Ro  Rook  ...  Use  page  35. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Extending  concepts  ...  Some  pupils  may  be  interested  in  such 
aspects  of  air  travel  as  the  history  of  the  airplane,  travel  on  a modern 
passenger  plane,  the  work  of  a stewardess,  etc.  For  sources  of  information 
about  airplanes,  direct  superior  pupils  to  such  references  as  Comptons 
Pictured  Encyclopedia , etc.  Picture  books,  illustrated  pamphlets,  etc.,  are 
available  for  pupils  who  cannot  use  difficult  reference  material. 

Taking  a trip  ...  A trip  to  a local  airport  could  be  worked  out  after 
this  story.  After  the  trip,  children  might  compile  a list  of  interesting  facts 
that  they  learned  on  their  trip. 

Extension  reading  ...  Good  readers  may  be  asked  to  read  and 
report  on  books  about  air  travel.  ’ Board  the  Airliner , by  J.  J.  Floherty; 
Airplane  Book , by  W.  C.  and  H.  S.  Pryor;  and  Story  Book  of  Aircraft , by 
Maud  and  Miska  Petersham,  are  suggested. 

PAGES  149-157  ^ 

4 AfeaA  Qoh  a 

Here  is  a fine  rural  story  involving  busy,  resourceful  children  who 
have  a real  job  to  do  and  a real  problem  to  solve.  There  is  to  be  a 
prize  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  raises  the  best  heifer  at  the  lowest  cost, 
and  Tom  and  Benny  hope  to  win  the  prize  with  their  two  calves.  As 
the  story  begins,  a January  freeze  has  coated  every  blade  of  grass  with 
heavy  ice.  It  looks  as  if  the  heifers  will  have  to  be  fed  double  rations 
of  hay  instead  of  being  allowed  to  graze  in  the  pasture.  The  boys 
know  that  this  will  run  the  feed  bill  up  “sky-high.” 

How  Tom  and  Benny  accidentally  discover  that  the  tractor  can  be 
used  to  uncover  the  pasture  grass  is  an  interesting  story.  Their  prob- 
lem is  solved — the  calves  can  feed  at  little  cost,  and  their  coats  will 
be  thick  and  glossy  from  wintering  outdoors.  Even  more  significant 
than  the  successful  solution  of  the  boys’  problem  is  the  picture  the 
story  gives  of  competent  country  children.  These  boys  do  their  own 
work,  meet  their  own  difficulties,  and  make  cautious  decisions  based 
on  thoughtful  consideration.  These  children  are  intelligent,  vigorous, 
capable,  and  keenly  interested  in  a worth-while  activity. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  READING 


Establishing  background  ...  With  children  who  do  not  have  a 
knowledge  of  rural  life,  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a background  for 
this  story.  A discussion  of  the  activities  and  hobbies  of  boys  on  a farm 
could  be  used  to  direct  attention  to  the  problems  of  raising  and  caring  for 
cattle,  showing  cattle  at  shows,  etc.  Children  should  understand  that 
cattle  often  can  graze  outside  all  winter,  but  that  in  some  places  snow 
and  ice  often  make  extra  problems  for  farmers. 

Presenting  vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  tractor* 

shed*  rations * January  heifers  grazing * chain*  bale * 

weight  advised * astride * cuds*  dull*  nostrils  twitching * 

switched * bellowed  separate  approached * ambled * roots * 

brushwood * walnut * completed * munching*  whooped *. 

Words  defined  in  the  glossary  are:  shed  (149),  ration  (149),  hei/er  (150), 
graze  (150),  buZe  (150),  astride  (151),  cud  (152),  separate  (154),  approach 
(154),  czmbZe  (154),  brushwood  (155),  and  complete  (156). 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  glossary  words.  If  pupils  do  not  have  a 
farm  background,  have  several  pupils  look  up  each  word  and  pronounce 
and  define  it  for  the  class.  It  may  be  advisable  to  check  understandings 
of  meanings  by  having  the  words  used  in  sentences. 

Ask  pupils  what  work  tractors  usually  do.  Call  attention  to  the  title 
of  the  story  and  say,  “Let’s  find  out  what  this  new  job  was.” 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Let  superior  pupils  read  the  entire  story  silently.  With  slow  or  weak 
readers  it  may  be  advisable  to  guide  the  reading  and  discussion  in  shorter 
units.  Discuss  what  the  “new  job  for  a tractor”  was  and  why  it  was  im- 
portant for  the  boys  to  discover  that  they  could  use  the  tractor  to  break 
through  the  ice.  Be  sure  that  pupils  who  have  difficulty  in  interpreting 
word  meanings  understand  what  is  meant  by  such  expressions  as  “double 
rations,”  “astride  the  bale  of  hay,”  “chugging  iron  monster,”  “stack 
brushwood,”  “windbreak,”  and  “icy  crust.” 

With  pupils  who  lack  the  rural  or  geographical  background  for  this 
story  or  who  do  not  read  carefully  enough  to  follow  the  thread  of  the 
story,  additional  questioning  may  be  needed  to  bring  out  why  the  boys 
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were  worried  about  the  ice  storm,  why  they  didn’t  want  to  feed  the  calves 
hay,  how  they  used  the  tractor  to  haul  feed,  why  they  didn’t  take  the 
calves  to  the  barn,  how  they  made  a shelter  for  the  calves,  etc.  • 

Lead  pupils  to  compare  and  contrast  this  story  with  “Steam  Shovels 
Are  Handy,”  bringing  out  the  fact  that  in  both  stories  modern  inventions 
help  children  succeed  in  their  own  activities.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  this  type  of  comparison  with  pupils  who  are  weak  in  the  ability 
to  recall  material  previously  read,  and  with  those  who  have  difficulty  in 
I making  comparisons  and  contrasts. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

I Reading  rapidly  for  specific  purpose  ...  If  some  pupils  have 
difficulty  in  reading  rapidly,  have  them  read  quickly  through  the  story, 
picking  out  words  and  phrases  that  help  give  a picture  of  the  weather. 

I Completing  comparisons  ...  Call  attention  to  the  phrase  “as 
I slow  as  molasses  in  January,”  and  ask  pupils  what  it  means.  Point  out 
that  this  is  one  way  to  say  “very  slow.”  Write  the  following  phrases: 

[ as  scarce  as  as  busy  as  as  loud  as 

, as  happy  as  as  precious  as  as  familiar  as 

as  tired  as  as  comical  as  as  cheerful  as 

j Have  children  complete  these  similes.  Encourage  them  to  think  of 
i comparisons  other  than  the  obviously  familiar  ones. 

Increasing  facility  in  the  use  of  guide  words  ...  Write 
, on  the  blackboard  the  pairs  of  guide  words  from  all  the  pages  in  the 
i glossary.  Then  read  aloud  the  words  listed  below,  and  have  pupils  choose 
! the  pair  of  guide  words  that  indicates  the  page  on  which  each  word  will 
( be  found. 

cautious  brushwood  peculiar  cud 

| dazed  grant  ration  amble 

Structural  analysis  • • • To  give  further  practice  in  recognizing 
| compound  words,  write  the  word  brush  and  have  it  pronounced.  Add 
j wood  and  have  the  word  brushwood  pronounced.  Continue  with: 

! air,  airport  broad , broadcasting  Scout , Scoutmaster 

i handle , handlebars  corn , cornstalks  spell , spelldown 

I south,  southward  barn , barnyard  breath , breathless 
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To  give  further  practice  in  recognizing  the  form  and  meaning  of  hyphen- 
ated adjectives,  write  the  following  phrases  on  the  blackboard: 


Ask  pupils  to  read  the  first  phrase  silently.  Then  ask,  “What  word  tells 
you  what  kind  of  lemonade?’'  Call  attention  to  the  hyphen  in  the  word 
and  remind  pupils  that  sometimes  two  words  that  tell  us  one  thing  are 
written  as  one  word.  Continue  in  like  manner  with  the  hyphenated  words 
in  the  other  phrases. 

Think -a  ltd -Do  Book  ...  Use  page  36. 


Comparing  life  activities  with  those  in  stories  ...  The 

reading  of  the  story  should  lead  into  a discussion  of  clubs  and  organizations 
for  boys  and  girls,  such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Girl  Scouts, 
and  4-H  Clubs,  and  the  activities  carried  on  by  these  groups.  Children 
may  also  wish  to  discuss  their  experiences  in  participating  in  different 
kinds  of  contests,  what  they  had  to  do  to  win  prizes,  etc. 

Sharing  information  ...  Children  who  are  familiar  with  farm  ma- 
chinery may  list  the  different  kinds  of  farm  machines  that  they  know  and 
explain  to  other  children  how  these  machines  are  used.  They  may  be 
able  to  collect  pictures  of  different  machines,  label  them,  and  use  them 
for  a frieze  or  a booklet.  Pupils  who  are  not  familiar  with  farms  will  fine 
fascinating  information  in  Henry  B.  Lent’s  Grindstone  Farm , which  de- 
scribes a modern  farm  and  the  work  on  it. 

Creative  expression  ...  Children  can  be  led  to  make  up  stories 
about  saving  or  rescuing  stock  in  the  days  of  the  pioneers  at  Trader’' 
Point.  Such  questions  as  these  may  be  helpful  in  guiding  pupils:  “What 
troubles  might  the  pioneers  have  had  in  bringing  their  stock  to  a new 
land?  How  would  people  water  their  cattle  when  everything  was  frozen 
over?  Do  you  suppose  the  early  pioneers  always  had  winter  hay  for  then 
cattle?  Did  the  cattle  have  to  be  protected  against  wild  beasts?”  Suggest 
that  pupils  choose  one  small,  exciting  incident  and  make  a story  about  it 
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ice-cold  lemonade 
a gravel-bottomed  creek 
soaking-wet  clothes 
a ten-ton  truck 


a full-length  coat 
glossy-coated  cattle 
a half-drowned  collie 
a tightly-sealed  package 


EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


PAGES  15  8-166^ 


Wke#i  tUe  JdUfltti.  ^-adeA. 

Going  to  the  local  airport  one  night  to  watch  his  father’s  plane  fly 
over  on  its  way  to  Chicago,  Henry  Stoner  learns  that  the  pilot  has  just 
radioed  that  something  is  wrong  with  his  motors,  and  that  he  will  have 
to  make  a forced  landing.  The  airport  is  all  lighted  for  this  unusual 
event,  but  suddenly  the  lights  go  out.  Henry  and  the  manager  can 
hear  the  choking  motors  overhead,  and  Henry  is  panic-stricken  until 
the  airport  lights  flash  on.  Then  they  go  out  again,  and  the  manager, 
who  is  working  at  the  switchboard,  receives  an  electric  shock  that 
knocks  him  unconscious.  Henry  is  alone  and  terrifyingly  aware  of  his 
responsibility  for  the  plane  overhead,  with  his  father  aboard. 

But  Henry  is  a resourceful  boy.  He  rises  to  a grave  emergency  and 
saves  several  lives  because  of  his  level-headedness  and  his  knowledge 
of  plane  landings  and  airport  procedure. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Presenting  vocabulary  • • • New  words  in  this  story  are:  Henry* 

choose * Dr.  hesitated  Chicago  granted*  Lany  fuse * 

satisfaction  motionless * shock * aid*  gas*  form * sputter *. 

The  following  words  are  in  the  glossary:  Dr.  (158),  hesitate  (159),  grant 
(159),  and  complete  (162). 

“Henry  Stoner’s  father,  Dr.  Stoner,  was  flying  to  Chicago  on  a big  main- 
liner.  Larry , the  pilot,  had  trouble  with  his  plane  in  the  air.  There  was 
trouble  on  the  ground,  too.  But  Henry  took  care  of  the  problem  to  every- 
body’s satisfaction.  Let’s  find  out  how  he  did  it.” 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Have  pupils  read  the  story  silently.  Ensure  comprehension  of  the  story 
by  brief  questioning.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  such  phrases  as  “it  would 
take  two  figures  to  tell  his  age,”  “clusters  of  floodlights,”  “windsock,” 
“clicked  the  signal  switch,”  “a  new  fuse,”  “A  fault  in  the  wiring  had 
caused  an  electric  charge  to  pass  through  the  man’s  body,”  “electric  shock,” 
“twitching  nostrils.” 
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Ask  pupils  what  there  is  in  this  story  that  tells  them  the  events  could 
not  possibly  have  happened  a hundred  years  ago.  Lead  into  the  generali- 
zation that  we  make  use  of  many  scientific  inventions  today  but  that  these 
are  all  very  complicated  and  that  if  one  thing  goes  wrong  serious  emer- 
gencies may  arise.  Point  out  that  while  pioneers  couldn’t  fly,  they  were 
never  worried  about  “missing  motors”;  while  they  didn’t  have  electric 
lights,  they  never  had  to  be  concerned  about  fuses  blowing  out  or  about 
getting  a shock  from  an  electric  wire. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Making  Inferences  ...  Have  pupils  use  the  information  implied 
but  not  stated  in  the  story  to  answer  these  questions: 

Where  did  Henry  live ? 

What  kind  of  boy  was  Henry ? 

Elicit  the  fact  that  Henry  must  have  lived  near  Chicago,  since  his 
father  had  gone  to  Chicago  to  catch  the  plane  and  he  could  get  back 
from  Chicago  “for  the  last  few  hours  of  your  birthday.”  Elicit,  also,  the 
fact  that  he  probably  lived  in  a fairly  large  town,  since  it  had  an  airport 
and  railroad  connections  with  Chicago. 

In  answering  the  second  question,  have  pupils  consider  that  Henry  often 
visited  the  airport;  he  knew  how  planes  landed;  he  knew  that  the  plane 
might  run  out  of  gas;  he  knew  enough  to  call  the  pilot  by  radio;  he  knew 
where  to  guide  the  drivers  so  that  their  cars  would  light  up  the  runway. 

From  the  story  bring  out  these  significant  facts  about  Henry:  He  was 
active;  he  liked  to  fish;  he  was  a Cub  Scout;  he  was  a fast  thinker;  he  used 
good  judgment;  he  didn’t  lose  his  head  in  an  emergency;  he  was  not  a 
bragger;  he  was  interested  in  flying. 

Recogeizing  abbreviations  ...  To  promote  the  ability  to  rec- 
ognize the  form  and  meaning  of  common  abbreviations,  write  the  follow- 
ing on  the  blackboard  and  have  pupils  read  them:  Dr.,  Mr.,  Mrs.  Explain 
that  these  are  shortened  forms  of  words  and  that  we  call  them  abbrevia- 
tions. Then  write  the  abbreviations  for  the  words  Street , Avenue , and 
Road  ( St .,  Ave.,  Rd.),  and  ask  pupils  to  indicate  each  abbreviation  as  the 
word  is  pronounced.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  words  are 
abbreviated  only  when  they  are  part  of  the  name  of  a certain  street. 
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Continue  with  such  common  abbreviations  as  the  names  of  the  months 
and  the  days  of  the  week. 

Ask  pupils  if  they  know  any  other  abbreviations.  They  may  mention 
such  forms  as  A.  M.,  P.  M.,  Co.,  U.  S.  A.,  R.  R.,  etc. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  37  and  38. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Initiating  a safety  campaign  ...  The  ideas  presented  in  the 
story  may  lead  pupils  to  a consideration  of  the  dangers  of  touching  open 
sockets,  the  care  of  cords  belonging  to  electrical  devices,  the  danger  of 
playing  near  high-tension  wires  or  of  touching  broken  wires,  and  the 
dangers  met  in  replacing  a blown-out  fuse.  Such  considerations  may  lead 
children  to  compile  a list  of  safety  rules  in  using  electric  appliances. 
Hearing  poems  ...  The  teacher  may  read  to  the  pupils  such  poems 
about  airplanes  as  the  following:  “The  Airplane/'  by  Rowena  Bastin 
Bennett,  and  “The  Airplane,"  by  Annette  Wynne,  in  The  Golden  Flute ; 
“Up  in  the  Air,"  by  James  S.  Tippett,  in  A Book  of  Childrens  Literature , 
edited  by  Lillian  Hollowell;  and  “Silver  Ships,"  by  Mildred  Plew  Meigs, 
in  Two  Hundred  Best  Poems  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Creative  writing  ...  Pupils  may  wish  to  make  up  original  poems 
about  airplanes,  steam  shovels,  tractors,  or  other  modern  wonders.  Pre- 
liminary to  writing  such  verses,  the  class  as  a whole  might  write  last  lines 
for  the  following  stanzas: 


The  Steam  Shovel 
The  steam  shovel’s  digging 
The  hillside  away. 

It  picks  up  the  gravel , 

( The  rocks,  and  the  clay.) 


When  I’m  a Pilot 
When  I’m  an  airplane  pilot, 
Quite  generous  I’ll  be. 

I’ll  take  my  friends  all  riding 
(To  see  the  world  with  me.) 


EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Making  a chart  ...  One  excellent  way  to  summarize  what  has  been 
read  in  this  unit,  as  well  as  to  compare  it  with  materials  previously  read, 
is  to  make  a chart  showing  differences  between  ways  of  living  now  and 
ways  of  living  in  the  pioneer  period  described  in  “Young  Citizens  of 
Early  Days."  The  chart  could  be  set  up  like  the  one  at  the  top  of  the 
next  page. 
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In  pioneer  times 
about  1800 

In  present  times 

Ways  of  travel 

horse , wagon , Ratboat , 
sled,  rowboat 

automobile , airplane , 
bus,  railroad 

Farming 

horses , oxen,  hand 
plows , etc. 

tractors , combines , 
threshing  machines 

Ways  of  sending 
messages 

boat , messenger  on 
foot  or  horseback , 
letter 

telegram , telephone , 
letters , radiogram , 
cable 

Children  should  consult  their  own  readers  as  well  as  other  reading  ma- 
terials in  locating  information  to  put  on  the  chart.  Short  nonsentence 
answers  will  be  sufficient  for  entries.  If  illustrations  are  available,  the  very 
slow  readers  might  make  a pictorial  chart  to  show  through  pictures  the 
contrasts  between  pioneer  times  and  today. 

Making  reports  . . . Superior  pupils  could  read  and  report  on  how 
some  specific  modern  convenience  developed;  e.g.,  the  telephone  or  some 
piece  of  modern  farm  machinery. 

Making  up  stories  ...  Start  children  off  with  the  thread  of  a story 
and  let  them  make  up  two  endings  for  the  story.  First  suggest  that  they 
make  up  an  ending  that  would  fit  the  story  if  the  events  had  happened 
in  pioneer  times  and  then  make  up  a modern  ending.  Say,  for  example, 
“John  was  a ten-year-old  boy  who  had  a small  black  dog  that  he  loved 
very  much.  One  day  the  dog  did  not  come  home  at  supper-time.  John 
was  frantic.  He  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  find  his  dog/’  With  some 
pupils  it  may  be  helpful  to  discuss  briefly  the  facilities  a child  might  use 
today  in  locating  a "lost  pet. 

Sharing  reading  experiences  ...  A period  may  profitably  be 
spent  in  informal  discussion  of  stories  and  books  that  children  have  read, 
in  comparisons  of  characters,  plots,  settings,  etc.,  and  in  recommending 
books  for  other  pupils  to  read.  Pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  read  aloud 
short  portions  of  books  that  they  particularly  enjoyed  or  to  present  informal 
dramatizations  or  pantomimes  of  brief  incidents  from  stories. 

This  discussion  period  should  enable  the  teacher  to  check  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  her  guidance  program  in  extension  reading  and  to  make  obser- 
vations concerning  progress  being  made  in  wide  reading  by  different  pupils. 
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Pages  123-140  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  IV  of  Times  and  Places  . . . 


Story-Land 
of  Here  and  Now 


In  CONTRAST  TO  . . . the  stories  in  previous  units  in  Times  and 
Places,  which  were  primarily  realistic,  informational,  and  thought- 
provoking,  the  stories  in  this  unit  are  as  light-hearted  and  ridiculous 
as  they  are  fanciful.  These  tales  are  characterized  by  preposterous 
people,  absurd  situations,  and  a general  atmosphere  of  hilarity. 

There  is  great  variety  among  the  stories  of  this  group.  “The 
Wizard  of  Vi  I vi  lie”  is  an  allegory;  “The  Huckabuck  Family”  is  a 
modern  fable;  “The  Princess  Who  Could  Not  Cry”  is  a folk  tale  in 
reverse;  “Three  and  Three”  is  a moralistic  tale  turned  nonsensical; 
and  “King  Peramund’s  Wish”  is  sheer  fantasy.  Imaginative  humor 
pervades  all  the  stories,  although  each  has  its  own  peculiar  appeal 
and  charm. 

The  stories  abound  with  funny  words.  “GIZZICK!  GIZZOCK! 
GIZZOOK!”  cries  the  Wizard  of  Vilville.  “WH-OP!”  “Huckabuck,” 
“Gl Rabbit”  are  a few  samples  of  these  ear-ticklers.  The  style  of  the 
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tales  is  as  much  a contrast  to  that  of  the  realistic  tales  as  is  the  con- 
tent. Amusing  words  are  a part  of  that  style,  and  the  rapid,  dancing 
sentences,  the  cadenced  speech,  the  repetitional  patterns  all  help 
make  these  stories  a delight  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  imagination. 

The  illustrations  are  unusually  humorous  and  delightful.  Detailed 
examination  of  the  pictures  will  add  to  the  children’s  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  the  ridiculous  whimsies  that  characterize  the  selections 
in  “Story-Land  of  Here  and  Now.” 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

The  stories  in  this  unit  are  so  inherently  enjoyable  and  mirth-provoking 
that  little  motivation  will  be  needed  to  arouse  interest  in  reading  them. 
Reading  to  the  children  stories  similar  to  those  in  Robert  Lawson’s  fust 
for  Fun  may  help  establish  the  atmosphere  of  this  unit.  Children  may 
mention  modern  fanciful  books  they  have  read,  and  this  may  lead  into  a 
discussion  of  the  titles  and  authors  of  the  group  of  stories  in  Times  and 
Places  as  listed  in  the  table  of  contents. 

PROCEDURES 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  reading  modern,  fanci- 
ful tales.  The  stories  in  this  group  do  not  lend  themselves  to  analytical 
treatment;  their  appeal  is  emotional  rather  than  intellectual.  They  are 
stories  of  tone  rather  than  of  information  and  should  be  so  treated. 
Through  the  reading  of  these  stories,  children  should  become  more  sensitive 
to  humor  in  what  they  read.  They  should  be  led  to  compare  these  tales 
in  content  and  purpose  with  others  they  have  read  and  to  react  to  factors  of 
style,  such  as  cadence,  alliteration,  and  the  use  of  unusual  words  and  figura- 
tive language.  Also  they  should  be  encouraged  to  discriminate  on  an  ele- 
mentary level  between  the  styles  of  the  different  authors  represented.  Oral 
interpretation  is  essential  for  complete  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of 
these  stories. 

Occasionally  children  may  recognize  the  “lessons”  in  the  stories  or  may 
discover  that  the  tales  are  “full  of  information,”  but  these  conclusions 
should  be  arrived  at  spontaneously  rather  than  through  instruction. 

Let  the  child  chuckle  over  the  stories  and  encourage  him  to  pick  up  the 
thread  of  the  stories  and  spin  more.  Encourage  him  to  read  widely  in 
fanciful  literature  and  to  share  his  enjoyment  with  others. 
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^ PAG ES  168-181 


^JUe.  WV^omA  <yj  Viluille 

People  rushing  about  to  get  the  Peculiar  Power,  although  they  don’t 
know  what  it  is;  Auntie  Crumble,  always  complaining  and  never  be- 
lieving in  any  good  thing,  not  even  her  own  possession  of  the  Peculiar 
;Power;  her  shock  when  she  discovers  her  power  to  make  trouble,  and 
her  horrified  right-about-face  when  the  trouble  turns  upon  herself 
3nd  upon  the  whole  village — these  are  the  ingredients  of  an  allegory 
that  is  charged  with  hilarious  humor. 

' The  “lesson”  of  the  story  may  be  obvious  to  some  pupils,  but  most 
children  will  enjoy  this  story  chiefly  for  its  funny  situations,  its 
peculiar  words,  and  the  whimsical  way  in  which  the  author  pokes  fun 
at  characters  who  take  themselves  too  seriously.  The  humorous  illus- 
trations will  add  much  to  the  children’s  enjoyment  of  this  tale. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Presenting  vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  wizard 

Vilville*  disguised  power  crooked * carrots * beets * squashes * 

soul  Auntie * uproar * careless * meanwhile*  annoyed* 

mad*  muttered*  vexed * squinted * demanded*  purposely * 

advertised * broom * ugh * seized * panting*  fanning* 

startled*  sixty * meow*  deny * wrinkled*  folded*  jiggle * 

(music*  mere*  confessed*  till * pale * miserable. 

| Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words  and  page  numbers: 
disguise  (168),  grant  (168),  uproar  (170),  annoy  (171),  mutter  (171),  vex 
|(172),  squint  (172),  purposely  (172),  advertise  (173),  seize  (174),  startle  (175), 
deny  (176),  curious  (177),  mere  (178),  guilty  (179),  confess  (179),  and 
1 miserable  ( 181 ) . Explain  to  pupils  that  they  can  find  the  meanings  of  these 
words  in  the  glossary. 

Have  pupils  locate  the  story  ‘The  Wizard  of  Vilville”  and  turn  to  the 
first  page.  Call  attention  to  the  picture  and  ask  children  if  they  can  read 
Ithe  notice.  Then  read  to  them  the  notice  given  at  the  bottom  of 
ithe  page. 
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If  pupils  are  unable  to  tell  what  the  notice  means,  direct  them  to  the 
glossary  for  the  meanings  of  disguise  and  grant.  Then  discuss  the  notice. 
Call  attention  to  the  subtitle  and  say,  “Let’s  read  the  first  part  of  this  story 
to  see  if  we  can  discover  what  the  Peculiar  Power  is.” 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Pages  168-173  . . . After  the  silent  reading  of  the  first  section  of  the 
story,  encourage  spontaneous  discussion  of  events.  Allow  pupils  to  read 
aloud  the  parts  that  they  think  are  the  funniest  or  the  most  interesting. 
Help  children  appreciate  the  humor  of  the  people’s  mistaking  an  ordinary 
rabbit  for  the  Wizard,  the  Wizard’s  vexation  at  not  being  properly  re- 
ceived, and  the  fact  that  Auntie  Grumble,  who  did  not  believe  in  wizards, 
should  be  granted  the  Peculiar  Power.  Be  sure  children  understand  the 
force  of  “if  you  say  it  is —it  is.”  Encourage  children  to  notice  the  facial 
expressions  of  the  characters  in  the  pictures. 

Pages  173-176  . . . Call  attention  to  the  second  subtitle  and  say,  “Let’s 
see  what  Auntie  Grumble  does  with  the  Peculiar  Power.”  After  silent 
reading,  call  attention  to  the  illustration  on  page  174  and  ask,  “What  sort 
of  person  does  Auntie  Grumble  look  like?”  Lead  children  to  see  that 
Auntie  Grumble’s  bad  disposition,  together  with  her  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate, is  responsible  for  her  troubles  with  the  Peculiar  Power.  Bring  out 
the  implication  of  this  statement  by  suggesting  that  the  children  might 
have  difficulty  if  some  of  their  own  exaggerations  came  true,  such  as  “I  wish 
I had  a hundred  bicycles,”  “It’s  hotter  than  a furnace  outside,”  or  “I’m  so 
hungry  I could  eat  a bear.” 

Pages  176-181  . . . Let  children  read  the  last  part  of  the  story  silently 
and  give  their  own  reactions.  “What  made  Auntie  Grumble  want  to  be 
kind  to  her  neighbors  all  of  a sudden?  What  did  she  plan  to  do  for  them? 
Why  did  her  plan  fail?  What  does  the  last  sentence  in  the  story  tell  you?” 
Children  will  enjoy  reading  this  story  orally  to  bring  out  Auntie  Grumble’s 
horrified  amazement  at  the  way  the  Power  worked  and  her  change  in 
attitude  at  the  end  of  the  story. 

Lead  children  to  notice  details  in  the  picture  on  pages  178-179 — 
Auntie  Grumble’s  smile,  her  black  hands,  the  varied  expressions  on  the 
faces  of  the  neighbors.  “What  do  you  suppose  the  two  women  on  page 
179  are  saying  to  each  other?” 
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Before  the  oral  interpretation  of  the  story,  ask  children  what  words  or 
expressions  help  make  the  story  funny.  They  may  mention  the  following: 
“ wizard  food  ” “hopping  mad ” “WH-OPl”  “GiZZICK!  GIZZOCK! 
GIZZOOK!”  “gave  a careless  glance  at  the  ceiling”  etc. 

Tell  pupils  that  some  of  the  sentences  in  this  story  seem  almost  like 
poetry  because  they  have  such  a swinging  rhythm.  Ask  pupils  to  find  and 
read  aloud  sentences  that  swing  along;  e.g.,  the  sentences  that  begin: 

“They  bounced  to  the  ground  ,”  page  176. 

“Auntie  rocked  and  puffed  ,”  page  177. 

“She  leaped  up,”  page  177. 

“She  laughed  and  shook  and  shook  and  laughed,”  page  177. 

“She  kept  on  laughing,”  page  177. 

Call  attention  to  the  force  of  the  italicized  words  in  bringing  out  the 
plot  of  the  story  as  it  is  read  aloud. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Identifying  synonyms  and  antonyms  ...  Write  on  the  black- 
board the  following  pairs  of  words: 


power  . . . strength 
crooked  . . . straight 

Ask  pupils  whether  the  meanings  of  the  first  two  words  are  alike  or  dif- 
ferent. Write  a after  the  words.  Elicit  that  the  second  pair  of  words  are 
different,  and  write  d after  them. 

Continue  with  the  following  words: 


uproar  . . . noise 
annoyed  . . . satisfied 
vexed  . . . pleased 
pebble  . . .-stone 


startled  . . . surprised 
answer  . . . ask 
wrinkled  . . . smooth 
pale  . . . bright 


miserable  . . . happy 
twitching  . . . jerking 
reverse  . . . backward 
diving  . . . soaring 


Structural  analysis  ...  To  give  further  practice  in  recognizing  and 
forming  word  derivatives,  write  the  word  ease  on  the  blackboard.  Discuss 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  say,  “What  does  this  sentence  mean?  ‘J°lin 
drives  a car  with  ease / Who  can  think  of  another  way  to  say  the  same 
thing?"  Erase  the  final  e in  ease,  substitute  y,  and  say,  “It  is  easy  for  John 
to  drive  a car.”  Then  write  easily  and  have  the  word  read.  Use  it  in  a 
sentence  to  illustrate  the  meaning. 
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Continue  with  the  following  groups  of  words,  encouraging  pupils  to 
suggest  other  derivatives  which  may  be  formed  from  the  root  word,  and 
using  the  words  orally  in  sentences  to  illustrate  variations  in  meaning. 

hope  ( hopeless , hopeful , hopefully ) 
doubt  ( doubted , doubting , doubtful , doubtfully ) 
satisfy  (satisfied,  satisfactory , unsatisfactory,  satisfaction ) 
complete  (completing,  completion,  incomplete ) 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  39,  40,  and  41. 


EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Extension  reading  • • • Call  attention  to  the  bibliographies  on  page 
432  in  Times  and  Places  and  on  pages  235-236  of  this  Guidebook.  Intro- 
duce several  of  the  books  or  stories  briefly  and  make  them  available  to 
children.  Suggest  that  if  they  find  stories  as  funny  as  “The  Wizard  of 
Vilville,”  they  may  enjoy  reading  parts  of  these  stories  to  the  class.  Make  a 
special  attempt  to  interest  the  matter-of-fact,  unimaginative  child  in  stories 
of  whimsy  or  fantasy. 


Making  a rhyme  booklet  • • • Children  may  enjoy  making  a book- 
let in  which  they  write  poems  about  the  characters  in  this  group  of  stories 
or  in  similar  stories  they  have  liked.  Perhaps  they  can  draw  pictures  to 
illustrate  the  booklet.  Read  to  the  children  the  following  poem: 


In  story-land,  in  story-land, 
Upon  a merry  day, 

I met  a princess  walking 
Along  a wooded  way. 


“Please  come  with  me,”  the  princess  said. 
And  took  me  by  the  hand. 

“I’ll  introduce  you  to  the  folk 
Who  live  in  story-land .” 


Ask  children  who  some  of  these  story-land  folk  might  be  and  suggest 
that  it  might  be  fun  to  make  a book  of  poems  about  these  characters. 
Write  on  the  blackboard: 


Poor  old  Auntie  Grumble! 

She  would  always  moan  and  mumble, 

Till  the  day  the  little  rabbit  Wizard  came. 
When  she  used  the  power  she  had, 

She  saw  things  were  not  so  bad, 


Suggest  that  children  think  of  a last  line  to  finish  the  poem.  They 
might,  for  example,  say,  “And  then  old  Auntie  Gentle  was  her  name/’ 
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PACES  182-187  ^ 


Jlu-ckoM-ucJz  fycutUltf, 

What  rare  nonsense  this  story  is!  The  Huckabuck  family  peacefully 
raise  popcorn  on  their  Nebraska  farm  until  Pony  Pony  opens  a golden 
squash  and  finds  a silver  buckle  that  means  their  luck  will  change. 
It  does.  A fire  starts  all  the  corn  on  their  farm  popping.  When  the 
popped  corn  reaches  the  second-story  windows,  the  Huckabucks  move. 
They  keep  on  moving  from  state  to  state,  waiting  for  “a  sign  and  a 
j signal.”  When  Pony  Pony  at  last  opens  another  golden  squash  and 
finds  another  silver  buckle,  back  they  go  to  their  old  farm.  And  this 
time  they  raise  not  popcorn  but  many  other  crops. 

! The  cadenced  repetition  of  the  style  and  the  absurd  predicaments 
! in  which  the  family  find  themselves  make  this  tale  by  Carl  Sandburg 
unusual  as  well  as  entertaining. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Pupils  will  enjoy  hearing  about  Carl  Sandburg’s  lifelong  search  for  folk 
i stories  and  songs  and  about  the  many  stories  and  poems  that  he  himself 
i has  written. 

j A picture  of  Sandburg  with  his  guitar  may  heighten  interest  in  the 
I works  of  this  well-known  author.  If  any  of  Sandburg’s  recordings  are 
! available  for  the  victrola,  hearing  the  author’s  own  oral  interpretation  will 
| add  to  children’s  appreciation  of  the  style  and  phrasing  of  this  story. 

To  get  the  children  into  the  mood  of  Sandburg’s  writing,  the  teacher 
might  read  them  the  story  about  Bozo  the  Button  Buster,  in  Rootabaga 
: Stories , the  book  from  which  the  story  of  the  Huckabuck  family  is  taken. 

Presenting  vocabulary  • • • New  words  in  this  story  are:  Huck- 

abuck* Jonas  Nebraska * cribs * shacks * buckle * Chinese * 

■ spanking*  brass*  ditch * steel*  clay*. 

The  words  crib  (183),  shack  (183),  spanking  ( 1 8 5 ) , and  pepper  (187)  are 
' in  the  glossary.  The  other  new  words  may  easily  be  recognized  by  use  of 
1 context  and  phonetic  clues;  so  vocabulary  introduction  should  be  neces- 
! sary  only  with  the  poor  readers. 
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READING  AND  DISCUSSION 


i 


After  silent  reading  of  the  story,  call  children’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  plot  of  this  story  is  very  simple.  See  if  they  can  tell  what  makes  this 
story  different  from  others  they  have  read.  Lead  pupils  to  notice,  foi 
example,  the  ridiculous  names,  the  impossible  popping  of  the  popcorn 
harvest,  and  the  finding  of  the  buckle  inside  the  squash.  Elicit  that  much 
of  the  fun  of  this  story  grows  out  of  the  repetition  of  sounds,  words, 
and  sentences.  Point  out  examples  of  repetition  if  children  do  not  readily 
identify  them. 

This  discussion  should  be  an  enjoyable  one  for  both  teacher  and  pupils 
it  should  not  assume  the  characteristics  of  a drill  period. 

Full  appreciation  of  this  story  comes  only  with  oral  interpretation.  The 
importance  of  rather  slow,  measured  reading  can  be  made  evident  b) 
having  several  children  try  to  read  rapidly  the  third  paragraph  on  page  183 
The  alliterative  s and  sh  sounds  and  the  force  of  the  repetitions  will  be 
brought  out  by  careful  articulation.  It  would  be  advisable  to  give  pool 
readers  special  help  in  oral  interpretation  before  asking  them  to  read  an) 
part  of  the  story  aloud  to  an  audience. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Recognizing  alliteration  in  style  ...  To  make  children  awar( 
of  alliteration  as  a factor  in  style,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard  ^ 
a short,  shiny  shovel 

Call  attention  to  the  repetition  of  the  initial  sound  of  the  word.  Asl 
pupils  if  they  can  think  of  words  that  describe  and  repeat  the  initial  sounc  ^ 
of  each  of  the  following:  C 

satin  (slick,  smooth,  silvery ) 
buckle  (big,  bright , etc.) 

ditch  (deep,  dark,  etc.)  as 

watch  ( worn-out , worthless,  etc.)  p( 

Let  pupils  pick  out  examples  of  repetitions  of  words,  phrases,  or  sen  co 
fences  in  the  story  “The  Huckabuck  Family”  and  try  to  give  their  opinion  ^ 
of  what  these  repetitions  do  to  the  story.  Opinions  will  be  subjective,  o ^ 
course,  and  any  attempt  to  formulate  statements  about  style,  howeve  h 
tentative,  should  be  encouraged.  ijj 
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Phonetic  analysis  • • • To  promote  the  ability  to  associate  sounds 
tvith  their  most  common  symbols,  write  the  word  till  on  the  blackboard 
md  ask  pupils  to  tell  what  letter  in  the  word  is  silent.  Then  write  til  and 
explain  that  these  letters  represent  the  sound  of  the  word  till.  Ask  pupils 
f they  can  tell  how  each  of  the  words  listed  below  might  be  written  to 

;how  the  sound  of  the  words.  Write  the  phonetic  respellings  of  each  word. 

:iib  ( kiib ) brass  (bias)  lamb  (lam) 

\ ;hack  ( shak ) his  ( hiz ) knit  (nit) 

I Write  the  following  words  with  phonetic  respellings  on  the  blackboard 
md  discuss  them  with  the  pupils.  Be  sure  that  pupils  understand  that 
the  respelling  represents  the  sound  of  the  word. 

e |nk  ingk)  catch  (kach)  knock  (nok) 

jf  ,pa nk  (spangk)  ditch  ( dich ) as  (az) 

The  above  type  of  exercise  is  particularly  valuable  in  preparing  for  use 
| pf  a pronunciation  key  and  phonetic  respelling  in  a dictionary. 

1 rhink-and-Do  Book  «...  Use  pages  42  (I,  Int.,  C-6)  and  43. 
EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

tfaking  a scrapbook  • • • Children  may  enjoy  making  a scrapbook 
ibout  Carl  Sandburg  or  another  author  whom  they  like.  In  such  a book 
they  could  put  pictures  of  the  author,  the  titles  of  some  of  his  books  or 
[>oems,  and  perhaps  the  poems  themselves.  They  might  include  lists  of 
avorite  phrases  from  stories  by  the  author,  or  short  reviews  of  books. 

Preatfve  artistic  expression  ...  Pupils  may  draw  pictures  of 
he  Huckabuck  family  or  model  figures  in  clay  to  represent  them. 

pomparing  stories  read  ...  Pupils  may  find  other  stories  that  are 
Jimilar  in  plot  to  the  story  of  "The  Huckabuck  Family.”  They  may  think, 
:or  example,  of  the  fable  of  the  girl  who  put  all  her  eggs  in  one  basket, 
is  the  Huckabucks  put  all  their  fields  into  popcorn;  or  "The  Wonderful 
^orridge  Pot,”  in  Friends  and  Neighbors,1  in  which  a man  was  almost 
Covered  with  porridge  as  the  Huckabucks  were  almost  buried  in  popcorn. 
Superior  pupils  may  be  aware  of  similarities  in  style  and  mention  stories 
like  the  old  cumulative  tales  in  which  repetition  makes  a definite  contri- 
pution  to  the  charm  of  the  story. 

j Book  21  of  the  Basic  Readers.  Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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Adding  to  the  rhyme  booklet  . . • Encourage  children  to  make  up 
a poem  based  on  the  story  of  the  Huckabuck  family.  Children  who  cannot 
write  poems  individually  may  finish  this  one: 

Pony  Pony  Huckabuck 
Found  a buckle  changed  her  luck 
First  from  good  to  bad , and  then 
(Back  from  bad  to  good  again.) 

Hearing  poems  ...  Children  will  enjoy  listening  to  Vachel  Lindsay’s 
poem  “The  Potatoes’  Dance/’  in  My  Poetry  Book. 

SPACES  18  8-195 

PftmceM,  Who  Gould  Alot  Guy 

Obviously,  a princess  who  laughs  at  everything  is  a problem.  To  make 
her  cry  without  making  her  uncomfortable  is  still  more  of  a problem. 
In  this  story  wise  men  try  to  make  the  princess  cry  but  fail.  At  last  a 
simple  country  girl  breaks  the  spell  with  a simple  country  remedy — 
onions. 

The  serious  folk-tale  style  of  the  introduction  to  the  story  makes 
the  surprise  ending  all  the  more  amusing. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Lead  children  to  recall  the  story  of  the  Princess  who  could  not  laugh  or 
other  whimsical  stories  with  similar  plots.  Have  pupils  locate  in  their  books 
the  story  “The  Princess  Who  Could  Not  Cry.”  Then  let  them  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  might  be  done  to  make  a princess  cry. 

Tell  children  that  in  this  story  everyone  was  very  much  surprised  when 
the  Princess  finally  learned  to  cry.  Have  them  read  the  story  to  find  out 
why  everyone  was  so  much  surprised. 

Presenting  vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  especially 
natural  weep*  difficult * persuaded  darling * tempt * appetite * 

peals * efforts * useless*  glee * suggestions * royal*  Marigold * 

kingdom * preferred*  curtsey * ridiculous  onions. 
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Words  in  the  glossary  are:  difficult  (188),  persuade  (189),  tempt  (189), 
effort  (190),  glee  (190),  royal  (192),  kingdom  (192),  prefer  (193),  curtsey 
(193),  and  ridiculous  (194). 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Allow  time  for  silent  reading  of  the  story.  Through  brief  discussion  bring 
out  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  story  and  help  children  enjoy  the  humor 
of  Marigold’s  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  Princess.  Be  sure  that  children 
understand  the  significance  of  such  phrases  as:  “a  vexing  way  to  behave,” 
“as  natural  as  other  people,”  “advertised  a reward,”  “attempted  many 
things,”  “red  as  a beet  from  the  efforts  he  had  been  making.” 

Elicit  a comparison  of  this  story  with  that  of  the  Huckabuck  family. 
Lead  children  to  see  that  this  story  is  told  in  simple  narrative  style  and 
that  the  plot  is  what  makes  the  story  such  good  fun. 

f » 7/.. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Organizing  ideas  • • • Ask  pupils  how  they  would  go  about  making 
a play  out  of  this  story.  Make  a list  of  the  steps  involved;  for  example, 
deciding  on  the  number  of  acts  and  scenes,  choosing  characters,  and  plan- 
ning the  conversation.  Guide  children  in  setting  up  some  such  plan  as  that 
given  below  for  the  dramatization  of  the  story. 

In  the  first  act,  the  King,  Queen,  and  wise  woman  discuss  the  problem 
of  the  Princess  who  will  not  cry. 

In  the  second  act,  there  should  be  three  scenes,  each  of  which  takes 
place  in  the  Princess’  room.  In  the  first,  the  Queen  refuses  to  let  the 
Princess  be  starved  any  longer.  In  the  second,  the  Princess  laughs  at 
the  wise  man  who  has  been  making  faces.  The  third  scene  should  por- 
tray the  incident  of  breaking  up  the  toys. 

The  third  act  should  take  place  in  Marigold’s  home  in  the  country,  as 
Marigold  makes  her  plans  to  go  to  the  palace. 

The  fourth  act  takes  place  in  the  Princess’  room  in  the  palace  and  should 
show  the  Princess  crying,  while  all  the  other  people  stand  around  com- 
menting on  the  situation. 

Have  pupils  decide  what  characters  will  be  needed  for  each  act  and 
scene.  Further  suggestions  for  preparing  and  giving  the  dramatization  are 
given  in  the  “Extending  Interests”  section  of  this  lesson  plan. 
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Phonetic  analysis  • . • To  promote  the  ability  to  associate  sounds 
with  specific  symbols  and  to  introduce  simple  diacritical  marks,  proceed 
as  follows.  Write  the  word  note  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  what  letters  they 
hear.  Then  say,  “W e can’t  hear  the  e in  the  word  note , but  it  tells  us  that 
the  o is  long.  There  is  a mark  we  can  use  to  show  us  that  the  o is  long  in 
this  word.”  Write  not.  Explain  that  a straight  mark  above  a vowel  is  used 
in  dictionaries  to  tell  us  that  the  vowel  has  the  long  sound. 

Use  the  following  words  with  their  phonetic  respellings  to  clarify  further 
understanding  of  the  use  of  the  long  vowel  mark: 

weep  (we p)  roam  (rom)  seal  (sel) 

pail  (pal)  know  (no)  cream  (krem) 

glee  (gle)  use  (uz)  night  (nit) 

Think-and-Do  Hook  ...  Use  pages  44  (I,  Rate,  A-2)  and  45. 
EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Putting  on  a play  ...  Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  carry 
out  the  plans  they  have  made  for  dramatizing  the  story.  Elicit  suggestions 
on  the  conversation  that  might  take  place;  for  example,  between  the 
parents  and  the  wise  woman.  Be  sure  that  the  Queen  and  King  express 
their  disapproval  of  anything  that  will  hurt  the  Princess  in  any  way.  Em- 
phasize the  thought  of  the  story  and  urge  children  to  avoid  unnatural 
expressions,  posture,  or  action  in  playing  the  story.  Keep  the  dramatization 
informal.  Only  a few  simple,  readily  available  properties  will  be  needed. 

Adding  to  th©  rhyme  booklet  ...  The  following  rhyme  may  sug- 
gest a poem  for  children  to  add  to  their  poem  books: 

Nothing  could  make  the  Princess  sad, 

Nothing  could  make  her  cry , 

Until  she  began  peeling  onions , 

(And  that  brought  a tear  to  her  eye.) 

Children  may  enjoy  drawing  a series  of  pictures  to  show  how  different 
people  tried  to  make  the  Princess  cry. 

Hearing  poems  ...  The  teacher  may  read  aloud  to  children  the  poem 
“Prince  Peter,”  by  Nancy  Byrd  Turner,  in  Gaily  We  Parade,  compiled  by 
John  E.  Brewton. 
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^Usiee.  and  ^IliAee. 

Only  in  a fanciful  tale  could  one  mix  up  a rabbit  and  a giraffe,  a 
dachshund  and  a duck,  a cow  and  an  owl,  and  come  out  with  a 
Cl  Rabbit,  a DUCKhund,  and  a COWL.  No  wonder  the  circus  gentle- 
men wanted  to  capture  these  freaks.  And  no  wonder,  either,  that 
the  sadder  and  wiser  animals  should  wish  themselves  back  to  their 
plain  selves  and  their  former  lives.  Pictures  and  text  together  make 
| this  story  riotous,  delightful  nonsense. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

'Help  children  recall  stories  they  have  read  about  discontented  animals; 
'for  example,  “Lambkin’s  Terrible  Hat.”1  Tell  pupils  that  the  next  story  is 
'about  some  very  unusual  adventures  that  three  animals  had  because  they 
■were  not  satisfied  with  what  they  had.  Have  them  read  the  story  to  find 
: out  what  the  adventures  were. 

'Presenting  vocabulary  • • • New  words  in  this  story  are:  dachs- 
hund 10am * hooting * immensely  net * choice * nip * furious. 

Words  in  the  glossary  are:  immense  (199),  choice  (200),  and  furious 

(201). 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

After  silent  reading,  elicit  children’s  reactions  to  the  story.  Bring  out  the 
fact  that  each  animal  wanted  something  it  didn’t  have,  but,  when  it  got 
the  thing  it  wished  for,  there  seemed  to  be  disadvantages.  If  it  seems 
desirable,  the  structure  of  the  story  may  be  mentioned.  Bring  out  the  fact 
that  the  author  discusses  several  times  the  doings  first  of  the  rabbit,  then 
of  the  dachshund,  and  finally  of  the  cow,  thus  making  the  story  develop  in 
a sort  of  series  of  incidents. 

Children  will  enjoy  rereading  the  story  orally  to  emphasize  the  peculiar 
animal  combinations. 

xFrom  More  Streets  and  Roads.  Book  32  of  the  Basic  Readers.  Published  by  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company. 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Identifying  possible  and  impossible  statements  ...  Have 
children  read  the  story  rapidly  to  find  statements  that  show  them  that  the 
story  is  a fanciful  one.  Then  have  them  read  again  to  find  single  sentences 
that  might  be  true. 

Phonetic  analysis  . • • To  promote  facility  in  associating  sound  with 
symbols  and  to  prepare  for  using  a pronunciation  key  in  the  dictionary, 
write  hat,1  age;  let,  eve;  it,  ice;  hot,  open;  cup,  use. 

Then  write  the  following  phonetic  spellings  of  words  and  have  pupils 
pronounce  each  word.  (These  words  have  not  been  used  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Basic  Readers  up  to  this  point.) 


shrek 

gras 

traf'ik 

sek 

brim 

ris 

bas 

pich 

choz 

jolt 

dan'ti 

wept 

gob'lin 

thef 

lo'kat 

du'ti 

pe'kok 

bolt 

dred 

pin' to 

in  kres' 

strap 

g ref 

vik'tim 

glem 

rim 

kraf'ti 

gred'i 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  46  and  47. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Hearing  stories  and  poems  ...  When  children  enjoy  cadence 
and  repetition  in  the  style  of  stories,  they  will  enjoy  hearing  other  stories 
and  poems  in  which  these  features  are  emphasized.  They  should  hear, 
for  example,  stories  from  Just  So  Stories,  by  Rudyard  Kipling;  “Mixed 
Beasts,”  by  Kenyon  Cox,  in  Rainbow  in  the  Sky;  or  any  of  Laura  E. 
Richard’s  clever  euphonious  poems  in  Tina  Lina. 

Adding  to  the  rhyme  booklet ...  Use  the  following  rhyme  to  stim- 
ulate children  to  add  to  their  rhyme  booklets: 

A mooing  cow  that  wanted 
To  be  an  owl  and  hoot 
Became  a cowl  and  then  found  out 
(That  she  could  only  moot.) 

1Some  dictionaries  use  a diacritical  mark  for  the  short  vowel.  Since  words  and  syllables 
containing  the  short  vowel  sound  are  almost  always  phonetic  and  since  the  short  sound 
is  the  one  most  often  used,  short  vowels  are  not  marked  in  the  exercises  in  the  Guide- 
book or  in  those  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book.  If  the  teacher  desires,  however,  she  may 
use  the  breve  ( ~ ) to  indicate  the  short  vowel  sound. 
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KUiXf  PeftatnustA' 4,  Wak 

King  Peramund  wishes  for  the  power  to  fly  like  a bird,  but  when  a 
strange  woman  spitefully  endows  him  with  the  power,  she  warns  him 
that  he  won’t  like  it.  The  King  gingerly  takes  off  from  his  throne 
and  is  charmed  to  find  himself  flying  gracefully  around  the  ceiling,  out 
the  window,  and  up  over  the  palace  towers.  However,  his  pleasure  is 
short-lived  when  he  finds  that  he  is  wound  up  and  cannot  stop 
flying.  How  the  loyal  subjects  capture  the  strange  woman  and  force 
her  to  disenchant  the  flight-weary  King  makes  a satisfactory  con- 
clusion to  this  amusing  tale.  The  pictures  and  text  together  should 
elicit  many  a chuckle  from  young  readers. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

The  story  may  be  introduced  briefly  by  saying,  “The  last  story  we  read 
was  about  animals  who  kept  wishing  for  something  they  did  not  have. 
Turn  to  page  202  and  notice  the  title  of  the  story.  Let’s  read  this  story 
and  see  if  it  turns  out  as  'Three  and  Three’  did.” 

Presenting  vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  Pera- 

mund’s  remark * possessed  art*  accomplish*  loyal  goblin * 
shriek  gracefully * courtyard * dizzy * courage  sword  swept * 
guards  enchanted * vane*  prevent * seeking * invitation  wound. 

Words  in  the  glossary  are:  remark  (202),  possess  (202),  pepper  (202), 
accomplish  (203),  loyal  (203),  goblin  (204),  courtyard  (205),  courage 
(206),  swept  (206),  enchant  (207),  prevent  (208),  seek  (209),  and  choice 
(210). 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

After  silent  reading,  direct  discussion  by  asking  questions  to  bring  out  the 
thread  of  the  story  and  to  help  children  understand  its  implications. 
Adjust  questioning  and  comments  to  the  abilities  of  individual  pupils,  but 
be  sure  to  include  everyone  in  the  discussion.  Ask  such  questions  as: 
“Why  did  the  King  want  to  fly?  What  made  the  witch  angry?  What  did 
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she  do?  How  did  the  Queen  feel  when  she  saw  Peramund  flying?  What 
did  the  birds  think  of  the  flying  King?  How  was  the  King  disenchanted? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  sentence  in  the  story?” 

Extend  interpretation  by  asking  children  if  this  story  reminds  them  of 
any  other  story  they  have  read.  They  may  recall  such  stories  as  “Be  Careful 
What  You  Wish!”  by  Charles  J.  Finger,  in  More  Streets  and  Roads.1  Chil- 
dren may  again  be  led  to  think  of  what  would  happen  if  some  of  their 
own  wishes  were  really  granted;  e.g,  “I  wish  I had  a thousand  ice  cream 
cones,”  “I  wish  I never  had  to  go  to  bed  at  night,”  etc. 


EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


t 

r 


Visualizing  scenes  ...  Ask  children  whether  they  think  this  story 
would  make  a good  moving  picture  of  the  animated  cartoon  type.  Lead 
them  to  describe  scenes  in  the  story  that  they  would  like  to  see  in  a movie. 
They  may  point  out  in  their  books  certain  sentences  or  paragraphs  that 
present  vivid  pictures  and  may  then  be  led  to  describe  scenes  that  might 
be  added  to  those  described  in  the  story.  They  may,  for  example,  provide 
details  for  the  statement,  “Peramund  made  many  flying  trips  across  the 
country,”  telling  what  preparations  the  people  might  make  for  a flying 
king;  how  they  would  provide  a place  for  him  to  “moor”  while  he  was 
visiting;  and  what  arrangements  might  be  made  to  feed  and  entertain 
him  when  he  couldn't  get  down  to  earth. 


I 
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s 

c 
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e 
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Comparing  style  of  statements  ...  To  develop  the  ability  to 
appreciate  unusual  or  literary  style  in  contrast  with  matter-of-fact  state- 
ment, read  each  pair  of  phrases  or  expressions  below  to  the  pupils,  ask 
them  which  expression  they  like  better,  and  see  if  they  can  tell  why.  Bring 
out  the  fact  that  some  words  give  better  pictures  than  others,  e.g.,  swooped 
vs.  went , glided  vs.  flew,  and  that  some  expressions  are  funnier  than  others. 


The  entrance  hell  pealed  loudly. 

He  swooped  gently  down,  bounced 
off  the  floor,  and  glided  up  again. 

The  Queen  shrieked  as  the  King 
swept  in  dizzy  circles  above  her,  the 
steel  blade  of  his  sword  narrowly 
missing  her  head. 


The  door  bell  rang. 

He  went  down  to  the  floor  and 
up  again. 

The  Queen  shrieked  as  the  King 
flew  round  and  round,  his  sword 
almost  touching  her  head. 


fu 

le 

fii 

P1 

Wl 
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■Took  32  of  the  Basic  Readers.  Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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They  were  successful  in  seeking  They  were  able  to  End  her. 
her  out.  He  was  so  used  to  going  around 

He  was  wound  up,  and  he  never  in  circles  that  he  always  did  it  after 
igain  became  completely  unwound,  that. 

Phonetic  analysis  ...  The  aim  of  this  exercise  is  to  promote  the 
ability  to  identify  the  sound  of  a vowel  in  one  word  and  to  blend  this 
sound  with  consonants  into  a different  word  whole.  This  ability  is  a pre- 
requisite for  successful  use  of  the  pronunciation  keys  in  dictionaries. 

! In  some  instances  different  diacritical  marks  are  used  in  different  dic- 
tionaries to  represent  the  same  sound.  Children  should  not  be  expected  to 
memorize  a certain  pronunciation  key;  rather,  they  should  be  expected  to 
?row  in  the  ability  to  use  a pronunciation  key.  Since  vowel  sounds  in  ac- 
cented syllables  are  pronounced  more  distinctly  than  those  in  unaccented 
syllables,  the  exercise  below  presents  only  those  diacritical  marks  which  are 
commonly  used  in  accented  syllables. 

! This  exercise  is  based  on  the  pronunciation  key  in  the  Thorndike 
pentury  Junior  Dictionary  (Revised  Edition).1  If  the  teacher  is  using 
either  the  Webster  Elementary  Dictionary  or  the  Winston  Simplified 
Dictionary  for  Schools,  she  may  adapt  the  exercise  by  putting  a breve  over 
the  short  a (hat)  and  changing  the  diacritical  mark  used  to  represent 
jthe  sound  of  a in  care  to  care. 


hat,  age,  care,  far 


pad 

kar 

star 

mark 

arm 

dar 

par 

tap 

tap 

kar 

dark 

star 

far 

bad 

hard 

bar 

j Explain  to  pupils  that  the  words  at  the  top  of  the  exercise  are  a key 
which  will  help  them  pronounce  the  words  below.  Have  pupils  listen  care- 
fully as  you  pronounce  each  key  word  and  call  attention  to  the  sound  of  the 
fetter  a in  that  word.  Then  call  attention  to  the  word  pad  and  have  pupils 
ifind  the  key  word  in  which  the  a is  marked  as  it  is  in  pad.  Then  have  them 
pronounce  both  age  and  pad.  Continue  in  like  manner  with  the  other 
[words  in  the  list. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  48  and  49. 

^Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Adding  to  the  rhyme  booklet  • • . Use  the  following  rhyme  to 
stimulate  writing  poems  about  King  Peramund: 

The  King  flew  around  in  great  circles; 

Around , and  around,  and  around; 

At  last  he  grew  weary  of  hying , 

(And  was  glad  to  get  back  to  the  ground.) 

Enjoying  story  illustrations  • • • Children  may  enjoy  talking 
about  the  illustrations  for  this  story  or  for  other  stories  they  have  read. 
They  should  be  taught  how  to  hold  books  so  that  the  illustrations  can  be 
seen  by  the  class.  Children  may  make  a display  on  the  library  table  of 
books  containing  illustrations  that  they  like  particularly  well. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Giving  a program  • • • Children  may  enjoy  planning  and  giving  a 
program  for  their  parents  or  for  other  children.  For  the  program,  they 
might  plan  to  read  stories  aloud,  show  and  read  poems  from  their  rhyme 
booklets,  present  riddles  based  on  well-known  story  characters,  or  plan 
other  activities  in  connection  with  their  reading. 

Maintaining  interest  in  the  rhyme  booklet  ...  Children 
should  be  encouraged  to  keep  up  the  poem  book  started  in  connection 
with  this  unit.  They  may  add  to  it  other  poems  that  they  write  or  other 
poems  that  they  like  especially  well.  If  children  show  preferences  for 
poems  that  are  too  long  for  them  to  copy,  the  teacher  may  mimeograph 
copies  that  children  can  include  in  their  booklets.  The  teacher  may  read 
the  following  poems  to  the  children:  "The  Road  to  Raffydiddle,”  by 
Mildred  Plew  Meigs,  in  Two  Hundred  Best  Poems  for  Boys  and  Girls; 
"The  Little  Elf,”  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  and  "Water  Noises,”  by  Eliza- 
beth Madox  Roberts,  in  Silver  Pennies. 

Comparing  stories  ...  Children  may  be  led  to  classify  books  or 
stories  they  have  read  as  to  the  type  of  content  they  contain.  They  may 
decide  which  books  come  under  the  heading  of  stories  of  pioneer  life, 
stories  of  boys  and  girls  of  today,  fanciful  stories,  stories  of  famous  people, 
etc.  Children  who  are  interested  in  particular  fields  of  reading  may  be  led 
to  make  bibliographies  of  books  or  stories  that  deal  with  their  interests. 
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Pages  141-164  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  V of  Times  and  Places  . . . 


"Young  Citizens 
of  Other  Lands 


JLHIS  GROUP  OF  STORIES  . . . carries  children  into  other  coun- 
tries and  regions  in  North,  Central,  and  South  America,  and  intro- 
duces them  to  people  whose  language,  appearance,  clothes,  food,  and 
customs  differ  markedly  from  their  own. 

Yet  from  these  stories  children  will  get,  not  so  much  a feeling  of 
how  different  these  people  are,  but  rather  an  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  human  nature  is  much  the  same  everywhere  and  that  people 
in  varied  regions  have  much  in  common.  Everywhere  in  the  world 
kindly  people  will  be  found  to  help  strangers;  mothers  everywhere 
will  be  frantic  when  a baby  is  lost;  fine  people  will  respect  promises. 
Occasionally,  too,  even  the  best  of  people  will  be  careless  and  fail  at 
their  responsibilities. 

In  several  of  these  stories  children  from  the  United  States  traveling 
in  other  lands  show  a warm  appreciation  for  the  new  countries  in 
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which  they  find  themselves.  They  are  eager  to  learn  the  language, 
explore  their  surroundings,  and  make  friends  with  new  people. 

The  stories  in  this  unit  depart  somewhat  in  style  from  the  stories 
in  previous  units.  Some  of  them  approach  the  style  of  travel  records 
written  from  the  child’s  point  of  view.  Description  and  exposition 
are  concerned  with  the  very  things  that  would  arouse  a child’s  curi- 
osity; for  example,  finding  that  coffee  beans  are  red  instead  of  brown. 
The  description  and  exposition  given  are  fundamental  to  the  stories 
and  add  to  their  interest.  At  the  same  time  they  afford  practice  in 
reading  a different  type  of  material.  The  humor,  action,  and  variety 
of  the  stories,  combined  with  their  novel  situations,  make  this  an 
unusually  colorful  unit,  providing  leads  into  a vast  and  fascinating 
area  of  literature  for  children. 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Newspaper  clippings,  magazine  articles,  radio  broadcasts,  travel  stories,  or 
reports  of  personal  experiences  may  all  be  used  to  arouse  an  enthusiasm 
for  stories  about  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  Alaska,  Mexico,  and  Central 
or  South  America.  Children  may  be  encouraged  to  bring  in  pictures  or 
objects  typical  of  these  sections  of  the  world.  A brief  class  discussion  about 
the  countries  mentioned  in  the  unit  will  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity 
to  clarify  the  understandings  necessary  for  reading  the  unit. 

Call  attention  to  the  unit  in  the  table  of  contents,  and  elicit  that  these 
stories  are  about  children  in  other  lands.  Ask  pupils  if  they  recognize  the 
names  of  any  of  the  authors,  and  if  they  have  read  stories  by  any  of  them. 

PROCEDURES 

Before  initiating  the  study  of  this  unit,  the  teacher  should  make  a survey 
of  visual  aids,  books  for  extension  and  reference  reading,  and  possible  first- 
hand experiences  that  will  contribute  to  an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  content  and  ideas  of  this  unit. 

Throughout  the  unit  it  will  be  desirable  for  the  teacher  to  make  a defi- 
nite effort  to  clarify  ideas  of  the  relative  location,  climate,  vegetation,  and 
animal  life  of  the  areas  that  form  the  story  settings.  A wall  map  of  the 
American  continents  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  children  carry  on  reading 
activities  related  to  the  unit  theme. 
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SPACES  2 1 2-21 


At  Jto-me.  in  Any  Hanyu&ye. 

“I  hope  you  will  like  Mexico  City,”  says  Mr.  York  in  the  opening  line 
of  the  first  story,  thus  striking  the  keynote  not  only  for  this  story,  but 
for  the  theme  of  the  whole  unit.  Roy,  his  son,  is  not  so  sure  that  he  will 
like  the  strange  country.  His  doubts,  however,  are  quickly  dispelled 
when  he  has  a chance  to  play  baseball  with  Mexican  boys,  and  they 
cheer  his  home  run  in  the  universal  language  of  sports  that  every  boy 
understands.  Roy  becomes  a valued  member  of  the  baseball  team  in 
Mexico  because  of  his  skill  at  the  game,  just  as  he  would  be  accepted 
at  home  for  the  same  reason. 

The  difference  in  language, serves  as  a challenge.  Roy  picks  up  a 
few  words  of  Spanish  the  first  day  because  he  likes  his  new  friends. 
The  story  leaves  the  impression  that  he  will  soon  learn  the  language 
and  feel  entirely  at  home  in  Mexico. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

A discussion  of  the  title  should  lead  directly  into  reading  the  story.  Chil- 
dren may  be  led  to  suggest  activities  that  would  be  "the  same  in  any 
language.”  They  may  read  the  story  to  find  out  whether  they  guessed 
what  the  story  might  be  about. 

Presenting  vocabulary  • • .New  words  in  this  story  are:  York* 

Spanish  Roy * palm  blossoms * patio  base * bat*  glove 
peering*  beckoned  chose * pitch * brim * gripped*  avenue 

reported *. 

Words  in  the  glossary  are:  beckon  (214),  brim  (215),  and  report  (216). 

In  addition  to  these  words  several  Spanish  words  and  phrases  will  be 
found  in  the  story.  The  teacher  should  call  attention  to,  and  pronounce, 
patio  (pa'tio),  muchas  gracias  (mii'chas  gra'seas),  and  manana  (manya'- 
na),  even  though  the  meaning  of  these  words  is  developed  in  context. 

By  this  time  pupils  should  be  able  to  use  the  glossary  independently  to 
secure  the  meanings  of  words.  During  reading  and  discussion,  the  teacher 
can  check  to  see  to  what  extent  children  are  using  the  glossary. 
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READING  AND  DISCUSSION 


After  silent  reading,  elicit  from  children  whether  or  not  they  think  the 
title  of  the  story  is  a good  one.  Ask  them  to  find  a paragraph  that  expresses 
the  idea  of  the  story,  and  lead  them  to  see  that  the  last  paragraph  sum- 
marizes the  same  idea  that  is  expressed  in  the  title.  Have  pupils  find  on 
page  214  another  paragraph  that  says  about  the  same  thing,  and  have 
someone  read  the  paragraph  beginning  “Roy  did  not  understand  . . .” 

Lead  children  to  discuss  the  things  that  Roy  probably  found  strange  in 
Mexico  City. 

Through  questioning,  find  out  whether  children  are  sure  of  the  mean- 
ings of  the  words  beckon , brim , and  report.  Ask  whether  anyone  used 
the  glossary  to  find  the  meanings.  Check  on  children’s  understanding  of 
the  foreign  words  and  phrases  introduced  before  the  reading,  and  bring 
out  the  humor  of  Roy’s  misunderstanding  his  father’s  meaning  when  he 
said,  “Tomorrow.” 

Ask  pupils  if  they  can  think  of  other  games  besides  baseball  that  they 
might  play  with  children  who  do  not  understand  English.  Recall  the  story 
“Star  Pupil”  and  lead  children  to  compare  Roy’s  language  problem  in 
Mexico  with  Rosa’s  problem  in  the  United  States. 


EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Introducing  outline  form  • • . To  help  children  recognize  the  form 
and  use  of  an  outline,  use  the  procedure  suggested  below.  Write  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  on  the  blackboard  and  beside  them  write  the  outline: 


Fun  in  Different  Lands 


Fun  in  Different  Lands 


John  often  went  roller-skating,  bi- 
cycling, and  hiking  with  his  friends  in  the 
United  States.  Their  favorite  outdoor 
game  was  baseball.  They  also  had  fun 
when  they  collected  things,  such  as 
stamps  or  rocks. 

When  he  was  visiting  in  a small  Mexi- 
can town,  John  did  not  play  many  games 
except  baseball.  But  he  soon  found  him- 
self enjoying  the  singing  and  dancing  in 
the  plaza  with  his  Mexican  friends. 


I.  Fun  in  the  United 
States 

A.  Roller-skating 

B.  Bicycling 

C.  Hiking 

D.  Playing  baseball 

E.  Collecting  things 
II.  Fun  in  Mexico 

A.  Playing  baseball 

B.  Singing 

C.  Dancing 
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Have  the  two  paragraphs  read  silently  and  orally,  and  discuss  the  fact 
that  everything  in  the  two  paragraphs  is  about  'Tun  in  Different  Lands.’7 
Call  attention  to  the  outline  and  explain  that  one  very  easy  way  to  make 
a note  of  the  information  given  in  these  paragraphs  is  to  make  an  outline. 

"What  does  the  first  paragraph  tell  you  about  having  fun  with  friends? 
What  does  the  second  paragraph  tell?”  Elicit  that  there  is  a main  idea 
given  in  each  paragraph.  Say,  "In  an  outline,  we  use  Roman  numerals  to 
show  which  are  the  main  points  of  the  outline.  The  Roman  numerals 
come  under  each  other  in  a straight  line,  and  there  is  a period  after  each. 
Find  the  Roman  numerals  in  this  outline  and  read  the  main  points.” 

Ask  children  to  find  out  how  many  ways  of  having  fun  in  the  United 
States  are  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph.  Have  the  items  read,  and  say, 
"These  five  kinds  of  sport  all  come  under  the  first  main  point,  because 
they  all  tell  about  ways  John  had  fun  in  the  United  States. 

"What  three  sorts  of  fun  does  the  second  paragraph  tell  you  John  had  in 
Mexico?  Where  is  this  information  in  the  outline?”  Have  children  point 
to  the  subpoints  under  II  in  the  outline  on  the  blackboard  and  read  them. 

"What  do  the  main  points  in  the  outline  tell?  What  do  the  subpoints 
tell?”  Then  call  attention  to  the  title  of  the  outline  and  lead  pupils  to 
observe  that  everything  in  the  outline  tells  about  "Fun  in  Different  Lands.” 
Through  discussion,  make  sure  that  children  understand  that  the  outline 
gives  a brief,  clear  picture  of  the  information  in  the  two  paragraphs. 

Phonetic  analysis  ...  To  promote  the  ability  to  use  diacritical, 
marks  and  phonetic  spellings  as  an  aid  to  pronunciation,  write  on  the 
blackboard  the  exercise  suggested  below.  Follow  the  procedure  used  in 
introducing  the  pronunciation  key  for  a as  outlined  on  page  139  of  this 
Guidebook.  The  teacher  may  use  the  breve  (~)  to  indicate  the  short: 
vowel  sound  if  she  so  desires.  (See  footnote  on  page  136.) 


hot,  open,  order 


host 

kote 

kork 

horn 

bob 

kok 

fog 

hdz 

bold 

kot 

fok 

rok 

bond 

kold 

fork 

rod 

bol 

kom 

hog 

rob 

kloz 

kom 

hoi 

roz 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  50  and  51. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Hearing  stories  ...  Encourage  children  to  recall  stories  they  have 
read  in  which  children  from  different  countries  were  friends,  and  discuss 
ways  in  which  they  became  friends. 

Making  a map  record  ...  On  a blank  outline  map  of  the  North 
and  South  American  continents,  for  example,  the  one  given  on  page  50 
of  the  Think-and-Do  Book,  have  children  locate  and  mark  Mexico  City. 
As  the  unit  progresses,  children  can  locate  other  regions,  cities,  and  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  the  stories,  thus  making  a map  record  of  their  reading. 

Listing  foreign  words  and  phrases  ...  Children  may  enjoy 
keeping  a list  of  foreign  words  or  phrases  that  occur  in  the  stories  in  the 
unit.  Some  children  may  be  interested  in  trying  to  find  out  how  certain 
words,  for  example,  good-by , are  expressed  in  different  languages. 

Seeing  a movie  ...  “Mexico,”  a one-reel  film  issued  by  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Teaching  Films  Division,  will  extend  children’s  under- 
standings about  Mexico. 

^ PAGES  21  7-227 

*7/te  Red-Brimmed  died 


Pedro  loves  his  little  brother  but  finds  it  a burden  to  keep  an  eye  on 
him;  so  he  is  glad  when  at  last  he  gets  the  baby  tied  to  the  table  leg  in 
the  stall  at  the  market.  But  while  Pedro  takes  his  siesta,  the  baby 
manages  to  slip  away.  Pedro’s  grief  and  terror  when  he  finds  his  little 
brother  missing  show  both  his  love  for  the  child  and  his  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. Yet,  humanly  enough,  he  is  glad  to  shift  the  blame  when 
someone  suggests  that  a certain  strange  boy  has  stolen  the  baby. 
When  Pedro  finally  locates  the  strange  boy,  he  blames  him,  only  to 
be  shamed  by  the  boy’s  honesty  and  earnest  desire  to  help. 

The  realistic  details  of  the  market  place,  the  plaza,  and  the  moun- 
tain road  help  give  many  vivid  glimpses  of  Mexico  and  establish  a 
picturesque  setting  for  the  story. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  A discussion  of  the  preceding  story 
will  help  establish  the  background  for  reading  this  second  story  about 
Mexico.  Pictures  of  the  country,  showing  the  towns,  with  the  plaza  and 
the  market  square,  as  well  as  pictures  of  the  rugged  highlands,  will  help 
give  the  children  an  idea  of  the  setting  of  this  story.  An  examination  of 
the  pictures  on  pages  217,  220,  and  221  in  the  text  may  be  used  to  elicit 
comments  about  the  country  and  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  market 
square. 

Presenting  vocabulary  • • . New  words  in  this  story  are:  Tomas, 

Pedro  stall*  square*  rug * chubby * gourd  siesta  idle* 
thief  disappearance  commotion * plaza  shrug*  blessed 

Carlota  church * jogged*  occasionally  peak * nimble* 

crickets * disturbed * jolt  rut * cactus * wept * stooped * 

intently * sternly * temper * strapped * conceal * grief  nestled* 

embracing * accusing  deserved * Pablo. 

Words  in  the  glossary  are:  stall  (217),  gourd  (218),  siesta  (218),  idle  (218), 
commotion  (219),  plaza  (219),  occasional  (221),  nimble  (221),  disturb  (221), 
cactus  (222),  intently  (223),  sternly  (223),  conceal  (225),  nestle  (225), 
embrace  (226),  and  accuse  (226). 

The  teacher  can  use  the  picture  on  page  217  to  introduce  words  occur- 
ring in  the  story,  saying,  for  example,  “Notice  the  covered  stalls  in  the 
market.  The  man  in  the  center  of  the  picture  is  carrying  gourds.  Do  you 
know  what  a gourd  is?”  Allow  time  for  use  of  glossary.  “This  market  is 
set  up  in  a big  open  square,  or  plaza.  Notice  the  pigs  in  the  picture.  If 
they  get  loose,  there  may  be  a commotion  in  the  plaza.”  Suggest  that 
children  find  out  from  the  glossary  what  is  meant  by  a commotion.  “When 
it  is  time  for  a siesta , the  market  place  won’t  look  the  same  as  it  does  in 
the  picture.”  Have  the  children  use  the  glossary  to  find  out  what  a siesta  is. 

Ask,  “How  would  you  like  to  try  to  take  care  of  a baby  in  that  busy 
market  place?  Pedro , the  boy  in  the  picture  on  page  217,  has  to  take 
care  of  the  baby  and  work  in  the  market,  too.  But  in  spite  of  Pedro’s 
efforts,  little  Tomas , the  baby  in  the  red-brimmed  hat,  manages  to  get  into 
trouble  and  frighten  Pedro  thoroughly.  If  it  weren’t  for  the  help  of 
Carlota  and  Pablo , the  story  might  have  had  a different  ending.  Let’s 
read  the  first  part  of  the  story  and  find  out  what  happened  to  the  baby.” 
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READING  AND  DISCUSSION 


Pages  217-220  . . . After  the  silent  reading  of  these  pages,  ask  such 
questions  as:  “What  was  Pedro  supposed  to  be  doing  in  the  market  place? 
What  did  Pedro  have  to  sell  in  his  stall?  How  did  he  try  to  keep  the 
baby  amused  and  quiet?  What  caused  the  commotion  in  the  plaza? 
What  made  Pedro  decide  to  ride  up  the  mountain  path?  Do  you  think 
the  basketmaker  really  took  the  baby?  Why  or  why  not?” 

Pages  221-223  . . . Call  attention  to  the  subtitle  of  this  part  of  the 
story  and  have  children  read  to  see  what  the  discovery  is.  After  silent 
reading,  ask,  “What  was  Rosa’s  discovery?  What  kind  of  journey  did  the 
children  have  up  the  mountain?  Why  did  Rosa  stop  the  first  time?  Why 
did  she  stop  the  second  time?” 

Discuss  such  phrases  as  “wound  . . . like  a narrow  ribbon,”  “farms  spread 
out  like  neat  squares  on  the  valley  floor,”  “chirping  of  the  crickets  dis- 
turbed the  silence,”  “jogged  up  the  narrow  path,”  “gripped  the  hat  tightly,” 
“planted  her  feet,”  and  “bounded  nimbly.” 

Pages  224-227  . . . After  silent  reading,  elicit  from  the  children  what 
happened  to  Tomas.  Call  attention  to  Pablo’s  speech  on  page  225,  and 
ask,  “Why  didn’t  Pablo  tell  Pedro  at  once  that  he  had  the  baby?  Why 
did  Pedro  blame  Pablo?  Why  did  Pablo  blame  Pedro?  How  did  Tomas 
get  back  to  the  village?” 

Make  sure  that  children  know  the  meanings  of  conceal,  nestle , embrace , 
and  accuse , and  check  to  see  whether  children  have  used  the  glossary  to 
find  meanings  of  unknown  words  in  their  reading. 

Extend  interpretation  by  asking,  “Did  you  ever  have  ah  adventure  that 
frightened  you  as  the  disappearance  of  Tomas  frightened  Pedro?  What 
did  you  do?  Did  people  help  you?  Does  this  story  make  you  feel  that 
Mexican  boys  and  girls  are  very  different  from  the  boys  and  girls  that 
you  know,  or  that  they  are  like  them?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer.” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Promoting  visual  and  auditory  imagery  ...  Write  on  the 
blackboard  the  following  words:  commotion , idle,  nimble,  and  stern. 
Then  ask,  “What  does  the  word  commotion  make  you  think  of?”  Elicit 
details  like  “running  people,  noise,  confusion,  hustle  and  bustle,”  etc. 
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Then  ask,  “What  sort  of  picture  do  you  get  in  your  mind  when  you  think 
of  an  idle  boy?  What  sorts  of  things  might  a nimble  person  do?  How 
would  you  expect  a stem  person  to  look  and  act?” 

Identifying  character  traits  • • • Write  on  the  blackboard  the 
following  list  of  adjectives:  kind-hearted , faithful , careless , active,  honest, 
friendly,  strong,  truthful.  Let  children  decide  whether  each  of  these  ad- 
jectives fits  Pedro,  Pablo,  or  both,  and  justify  their  opinions  by  quoting 
from  the  story.  Lead  children  to  see  that  the  story  does  not  give  informa- 
tion on  all  these  points;  e.g.,  it  does  not  prove  whether  or  not  Pedro  was 
strong. 


Structural  analysis  • • . To  promote  rapid  identification  of  sylla- 
bic units  in  words,  write  the  syllables  listed  below  on  the  blackboard  and 
explain  that  these  syllables  are  often  found  at  the  beginnings  of  words: 
ex-,  im-,  un-,  dis-,  mis-,  re-,  con-,  per-,  en-,  in-. 


Then  write  the  following  list  of  words,  point  to  a word  in  the  list,  and 
have  pupils  pronounce  the  first  syllable  and  then  the  whole  word. 


immense 

continue 

interrupt 

immediate 


mischief 

entire 

perfect 

confess 


persuade 

reverse 

extra 

enter 


examine 

disappoint 

dismay 

remark 


intend 

unless 

mistake 

unfamiliar 


Write  the  syllables  listed  below  and  explain  that  these  syllables  are 
often  found  at  the  ends  of  words:  - ful , -ly,  -ment,  - tion , -ness,  -less: 

Then  write  the  following  list  of  words,  point  to  a word  in  the  list,  and 
have  pupils  pronounce  the  last  syllable  and  then  the  whole  word. 


scarcely  goodness  arrangement  helpless 

shameful  attention  hopeless  amazement 

doubtful  illness  objection  promptly 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  52,  53,  and  54. 


EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Creative  construction  ...  The  children  may  enjoy  setting  up  a 
Mexican  fair  in  their  own  room.  They  might  like  to  paint  murals  on 
wrapping  paper  as  a background  for  the  construction  or  make  bright- 
colored  drawings  on  the  blackboard  with  colored  chalk. 
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Extension  reading  • • • Children  may  enjoy  reading  other  incidents 
about  Mexican  fairs.  Suggested  books  are:  Popo’s  Miracle,  by  Charlie 
May  Simon;  Burro's  Moneybag,  by  Margaret  Loring  Thomas;  Pablo  and 
Petra,  by  Melicent  H.  Lee;  and  Pablo’s  Pipes,  by  Frances  Eliot. 

Hearing  poems  • . • Read  aloud  to  the  children  such  poems  as 
“Mexican  Market  Woman/’  by  Langston  Hughes,  and  “Pablo,”  by  Grace 
Hazard  Conkling,  from  Gaily  We  Parade. 

Adding  to  the  map  • • • Through  looking  at  travel  pictures  and 
reading  simple  social  studies  or  travel  books,  have  children  decide  on  an 
area  like  that  described  in  the  story  and  make  on  the  map  a mark  for 
Pedro’s  village. 


Tommy  and  Pete  are  interested  in  everything  they  see  in  Guatemala. 
Their  enthusiasm  for  the  flowers  and  birds,  their  interest  in  the  people 
and  their  work,  and  their  wholehearted  participation  in  activities 
would  make  them  welcome  visitors  everywhere. 

This  story  contains  some  fine  description  and  explanation  about  the 
very  things  that  children  would  notice  and  ask  about  in  this  strange 
country.  The  boys  rise  admirably  to  the  situation  when  an  enraged 
pig  is  responsible  for  an  exciting  episode  in  their  sightseeing  walk. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Call  attention  to  the  title  and  have  children  locate  Guatemala  on  the 
map.  Then  ask  what  sort  of  climate  they  think  Guatemala  would  have 
and  what  sorts  of  plants  might  grow  there.  Explain  that  many  of  the 
country  farms  are  of  the  plantation  type  and  make  sure  the  children  under- 
stand that  on  a plantation  usually  just  one  kind  of  crop  is  raised.  Then 
ask  the  children  what  sorts  of  things  they  would  look  for  if  they  could 
visit  in  Guatemala.  If  necessary,  use  the  pictures  in  the  story  to  bring  out 
details  about  plants,  animals,  houses,  etc.,  that  are  different  from  those  the 
children  are  used  to. 


PAGES  228-238^ 
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Presenting  veeafonlary  . . . New  words  in  this  story  are:  Guate- 
mala brilliantly  peacock * opposite  Sylvia’s  plantation * strut* 

lacy*  throngs * banana  sombreros  strolled  selected * coffee * 

Roger  Friar  lane * loitered * kneading*  dough  fragrant * 

jungle * ferns*  directly*  grasped * splendid*. 

New  words  in  the  glossary  are  brilliant  (228),  opposite  (228),  plantation 
(229),  throng  (230),  stroll  (230),  loiter  (234),  fragrant  (235),  jungle  (235), 
and  directly  (237). 

Ensure  the  use  of  the  glossary  for  unknown  words  by  calling  attention 
to  the  sentence  on  page  228  beginning  “But  when.”  Ask  children  what 
they  think  a brilliantly  colored  peacock  would  be.  Have  pupils  check  their 
understanding  of  the  word  brilliant  by  using  the  glossary.  Do  the  same 
thing  with  the  word  opposite  in  this  sentence.  Suggest  that  as  children 
read  other  new  words  in  the  story,  they  check  the  meaning  by  using 
the  glossary. 

Call  attention  to  the  subtitle  on  page  228  and  suggest  that  pupils  read 
to  find  out  what  the  children  bought  on  their  shopping  trip. 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Pages  228-231  . . . After  silent  reading,  discuss  why  the  children  went 
on  the  shopping  trip  and  why  it  was  important  that  the  boys  should  have 
big  hats  in  this  country.  Have  pupils  locate  the  sentence  that  tells  about 
the  strong  sunlight  (page  228).  Then  have  children  find  in  the  story  as 
many  details  as  they  can  that  show  that  Guatemala  is  different  from  their 
own  region.  Call  attention  to  the  Spanish  words  in  this  story. 

Promote  thoughtful  reactions  to  the  story  by  asking,  “Have  you  ever 
felt  startled  as  you  woke  up  in  a strange  place?  Have  you  ever  owned  or 
seen  a sombrero?  What  was  it  like?  What  picture  do  you  get  from  the 
phrase,  ‘a  squeaking  cart,  drawn  by  black-and-white  oxen?” 

Pages  232-238  . . . Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  pages  232  and  233, 
and  ask  children  if  they  can  tell  what  the  people  are  doing.  “You  may 
be  sure  that  the  children  had  an  exciting  day  on  the  plantation.  One 
thing  they  enjoyed  was  eating  tortillas  (torte'yas).  On  page  236  the  chil- 
dren are  on  their  way  to  see  where  brown  sugar,  or  panela  (pana'la),  is 
made.  As  you  read  this  part  of  the  story,  try  to  decide  what  thing  about 
the  plantation  the  children  enjoyed  most.” 
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After  silent  reading,  discuss  with  the  pupils  the  leisurely  trip  that  the 
children  took  through  the  plantation  and  elicit  comments  about  the  inter- 
esting things  that  the  children  did.  Ask,  "Why  was  it  so  dangerous  for 
the  baby  to  be  near  the  pig?  How  was  the  baby  rescued?  Do  you  like  the 
ending  of  the  story?  Why  or  why  not?  Which  thing  that  the  children 
did  would  you  most  like  to  do?  Do  you  think  Pete  and  Tommy  were  good 
travelers?  Why?  Why  do  you  suppose  Sylvia  was  so  pleased  with  her 
American  cousins?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Reading  lor  details  • • • Have  children  reread  parts  of  the  story 
and  list  all  the  facts  the  story  gives  about  each  of  the  following:  (1)  pre- 
paring coffee  for  use,  (2)  making  tortillas,  and  (3)  making  panela.  Suggest 
that  they  use  both  pictures  and  story  to  get  their  information,  and  bring 
out  the  fact  that  the  picture  on  page  236  shows  men  unloading  sugar  cane 
and  putting  it  through  rollers  to  get  out  the  juice,  also  that  the  steaming 
kettle  probably  means  that  the  juice  is  being  boiled. 

Outlining  • • . From  the  information  children  have  given  about  coffee 
elicit  the  fact  that  the  story  tells  what  is  done  to  coffee  on  the  plantation 
and  what  happens  after  it  leaves  the  plantation.  Suggest  that  this  infor- 
mation can  be  outlined.  Discuss  with  the  children  the  title,  main  points, 
and  subpoints  of  such  an  outline,  and  arrive  at  an  outline  such  as  the 
following : 

Preparing  Coffee  for  Use 

1.  On  the  plantation 

A.  Picking  berries 

B.  Taking  off  the  covering 

C.  Drying 

II.  Away  from  the  plantation 

A.  Shipping 

B . Roasting 

Children  may  wish  to  add  to  the  outline  other  subpoints  that  they  feel 
are  logical  steps.  For  example,  Planting  the  trees  might  come  as  the  first 
subpoint  under  I. 
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Clarifying  word  meanings  ...  Children’s  ideas  of  the  meanings 
of  such  words  as  strut,  stroll,  loiter,  knead,  and  grasp  may  be  clarified  by 
demonstrating  through  pantomime  what  these  words  imply  to  them. 

Phonetic  analysis  ...  To  promote  the  ability  to  use  diacritical 
marks  and  phonetic  spellings  as  an  aid  to  pronunciation,  proceed  as  sug- 
gested below. 

Explain  to  children  that  different  marks  may  be  used  in  different  dic- 
tionaries to  represent  the  same  vowel  sound.  Write  the  two  keys  for  a 
given  below  and  have  children  compare  them.  Compare  the  phonetically 
spelled  words  below  each  key  with  the  key,  and  make  sure  that  children 
understand  that  the  marks  above  the  vowels  give  us  an  easy  way  to  show 
how  a word  should  be  pronounced. 


hat,  age,  care,  far 

pair — par 
lack— Jak 
saint— sant 
tar— tar 
calm— ham 


add,  age,  care,  arm 

pair — par 
lack—lak 
saint— sant 
tar— tar 
calm — kam 


Write  on  the  blackboard  the  keys  and  lists  of  words  given  below.  Ex- 
plain that  au  and  ou  sometimes  have  the  sound  of  o in  or.  Use  the  pro- 
cedure suggested  for  the  exercise  above. 


hot,  open,  order 

cord—kord 
bought— bot 
taught— tot 
crop—krop 
coast— kost 


odd,  old,  dr 

cord—kord 
bought— bot 
taught— tot 
crop—krop 
coast— kost 


Think-and-Do  Book  • • • Use  pages  55  and  56. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Supplementing  Ideas  gained  from  reading  ...  Superior  chil- 
dren may  wish  to  extend  their  knowledge  about  the  preparation  of  brown 
sugar.  They  might  consult  reference  books  for  pictures  and  explanations 
of  the  making  of  sugar. 

Adding  to  the  list  of  foreign  words  ...  Have  children  add  to 
their  lists  the  new  foreign  words  in  this  story —tortillas  and  panela. 
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Adding  to  the  map  ...  Have  children  locate  Guatemala  on  a map 
of  North  America  and  sketch  in  the  outlines  of  the  country  on  their  own 
maps. 

Sharing  reading  experiences  c . • Promote  discussion  of  stories 
children  have  read  about  other  American  children  who  have  visited  foreign 
lands  and  of  what  they  saw  and  did. 

Artistic  expression  • • • Children  may  enjoy  making  colored  pic- 
tures of  scenes  or  objects  told  about  in  the  story;  for  example,  the  worker's 
home  described  on  page  234,  with  its  bright-colored  gourds  and  peppers,  the 
description  on  the  same  page  of  the  making  and  baking  of  the  tortillas,  or 
the  description  of  the  jungle  on  page  236. 

^PAGES  239-243  ^5 

A Bonilt  American  Vitit 

This  story  about  children  in  Buenos  Aires  furnishes  a desirable  ex- 
pansion of  children’s  ideas  about  life  in  a large  city  in  South  America. 
Again,  a North  American  boy  has  an  interesting  experience  in  a strange 
land  and  finds  a new  friend  in  the  boy  who  helps  him  when  he  is  lost. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Presenting  vocabulary  ...  Buenos  Aires  Argentina  hotel * 
traffic*  lingered * locate * distressed * absent * permitted *. 

Words  in  the  glossary  are:  linger  (241),  locate  (241),  distress  (243), 
and  permit  (243) . 

Tell  pupils  that  the  story  called  “A  South  American  Visit”  takes  place 
in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  (bwa'nos  I'ras),  in  Argentina.  Locate  both  the 
country  and  the  city  on  a map. 

Establishing  specific  purpose  ...  “Roy  York  had  an  interesting 
experience  when  he  first  played  baseball  with  boys  who  did  not  speak  his 
language.  Tommy  Hollyberry  had  an  equally  interesting  but  quite  dif- 
ferent experience  in  Buenos  Aires.  As  you  read  this  story,  notice  how  his 
experience  is  different  from  Roy  York's.” 
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READING  AND  DISCUSSION 


After  silent  reading,  clarify  understanding  of  the  story  by  asking  such 
questions  as  the  following:  ‘'What  surprised  the  children  in  the  business 
section  of  Buenos  Aires?  Why  didn’t  Tommy  locate  the  policeman  at 
once?  How  did  the  policeman  finally  understand  what  Tommy  wanted? 
What  kind  of  boy  do  you  think  Carlos  was?  What  did  Tommy  mean  in  the 
last  sentence  on  page  243?  What  idea  do  you  get  about  the  kind  of  boy 
! Tommy  was?  Do  you  think  he  had  traveled  as  much  as  Roy  York  had?” 

I Have  pupils  justify  their  answers. 

Lead  pupils  to  compare  Tommy’s  and  Roy’s  experiences  with  people  who 
i didn’t  speak  English.  Lead  them  to  note  that  Roy  quickly  realized  that  the 
I Mexican  boys  didn’t  understand  what  he  was  saying,  but  that  Tommy 
! apparently  didn’t  realize  that  the  policeman  couldn’t  understand  him, 
j because  he  just  kept  shouting.  Comment  on  the  fact  that  Carlos  spoke 
I both  English  and  Spanish,  and  bring  out  the  idea  that  many  children  in 
: Central  and  South  America  speak  these  two  languages. 

The  force  of  Tommy’s  speech  on  page  242  and  the  contrast  between 
his  way  of  speaking  and  Carlos’  on  pages  242  and  243  may  be  brought  out 
| through  oral  reading.  Encourage  children  to  show  how  Tommy’s  increas- 
i ing  desire  to  make  himself  understood  differed  from  the  quiet,  calm,  polite 
i manner  of  Carlos. 


Phonetic  analysis  ...  To  promote  facility  in  using  a pronunciation 
key  and  phonetic  spellings  as  aids  to  pronunciation,  write  the  following 
on  the  blackboard: 


hat,  age,  care,  far;  hot,  open,  order;  it,  Ice 
bag'ij  far'i 


bol 
rab'it 
in  vent' 


star 
in  vad' 
dis  kard' 


ate,  rare,  cat,  far;  no,  dr,  top;  bite,  pin 
bag'ij  far'i 

bol  star 

rab'it  in  vad' 

in  vent'  dis  kard' 


First  compare  the  two  keys.  Lead  children  to  observe  that  although 
different  key  words  and  in  some  cases  different  marks  are  used,  the  nine 
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vowel  sounds  that  are  marked  are  the  same  in  both  keys.  Using  the  first 
key,  have  pupils  look  at  the  first  phonetic  spelling  in  the  list  below  it, 
tell  what  two  key  words  indicate  the  two  vowel  sounds  in  the  word,  and 
what  syllable  is  accented.  Then  have  them  pronounce  the  word.  Write  the 
word  baggage  in  front  of  the  phonetic  spelling.  Repeat  with  the  word 
baggage , using  the  second  key. 

Continue  in  like  manner  with  the  other  phonetic  spellings,  having 
children  use  both  keys  for  each  word. 

Think-and-Bo  Book  ...  Use  page  57. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Adding  to  the  map  ...  Allow  children  to  add  to  their  own  maps  a 
sketched  outline  of  Argentina  and  a dot  for  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  Call 
attention  to  the  size  of  Argentina  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  United 
States,  and  suggest  that  there  are  many  farms  and  ranches  in  Argentina, 
just  as  there  are  in  our  own  country. 

Dramatizing  tke  story  ...  Children  may  enjoy  dramatizing  this 
story  to  show  how  Tommy  became  lost  and  how  he  made  friends  with 
Carlos. 

PAGES  244-252^ 

Ma/ua'i,  Pet 

The  novelty  of  a bird  that  can  throw  pebbles  with  amusing  results 
makes  this  entertaining  story  a contrast  to  the  more  serious  tales  of 
the  unit.  Argentina  is  again  the  setting,  and  the  chuna  is  the  bird. 
Occasionally  the  pebbles  are  directed  at  Mario,  but  he  suffers  the  in- 
dignity good-naturedly  and  dreams  of  making  his  pet  the  cleverest  bird 
in  Argentina.  In  spite  of  the  realism  of  this  story,  it  has  a leisurely 
atmosphere  and  a sly  humor  that  make  it  not  unlike  the  Sojo  stories. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reading  of  this  episode  of  Mario  and  the 
chuna  will  lead  children  to  read  the  delightful  book  from  which  this 
story  is  taken. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  READING 


Presenting  vocabulary  . . • New  words  in  this  story  are:  Mario’s 

capture * pinto*  level  midmorning * drowsy * ceased * 

slithered * chuna*  target * ping*  holeadora  weapon  thongs * 

tough  Jorge  kid * envy*  Tiro’s  apparently  midsummer * 

swarmed * damage  robber * rustled *. 

Words  in  the  glossary  are:  pznto  (244),  drowsy  (245),  cense  (245), 
slither  (245),  t/iong  (247),  envy  (249),  and  apparently  (249).  As  each  of  these 
words  is  listed  on  the  blackboard,  suggest  that  children  look  in  the  glossary 
if  its  meaning  is  not  clear  to  them.  Have  children  find  the*  entry,  pro- 
nounce the  word,  and  read  its  meaning  or  meanings. 

In  introducing  the  story,  present  the  italicized  words.  “Our  story  today 
is  about  Mario  (Ma'rio)  who  lived  in  Argentina.  On  page  244  is  a picture 
of  Mario  and  his  pinto.  Mario  wanted  a pet  very  much,  and  one  day  when 
he  was  out  watching  the  goats,  he  caught  an  unusual  bird  with  a homemade 
weapon  called  a boleadora  (bo  la  a do'ra) . His  pet  was  a chuna  (chii'na), 
which  he  later  called  Tiro  (Te'ro).  You  will  understand  why  when  you 
read  the  story,  and  perhaps  you  will  envy  Mario  his  strange  pet.” 

Call  attention  to  the  subtitle  on  page  244  and  ask  children  what  they 
think  this  part  of  the  story  will  be  about.  Tell  them  that  they  will  enjoy 
reading  about  Mario’s  capture  of  his  pet. 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Pages  244-249  . . . Allow  time  for  silent  reading  and  then  let  children 
tell  in  their  own  words  the  story  of  how  Mario  caught  his  pet.  Children 
will  enjoy  finding  details  in  the  story  that  show  what  kind  of  boy  Mario 
was.  They  will  also  enjoy  the  pictures  of  the  mischievous  bird.  “If  Mario 
hadn’t  taken  a siesta,  do  you  think  he  would  have  caught  the  chuna? 
What  makes  you  think  as  you  do?  Just  exactly  how  did  he  use  his 
boleadora?”  Clarify  “tough  cowhide  thongs”  and  have . pupils  explain 
why  they  are  needed  for  this  weapon. 

If  some  children  have  trouble  interpreting  the  story,  additional  detailed 
questioning  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  comprehension. 

Pages  249-252  . . . 'Can  you  imagine  what  sort  of  lesson  this  strange 
bird  has  learned?  Let’s  read  this  part  of  the  story  and  find  out  what  the 
lesson  was.  You’ll  be  interested,  too,  to  know  how  the  bird  got  its  name.” 
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After  silent  reading,  check  first  to  see  that  children  understand  why  Mario 
called  the  bird  Tiro  and  what  he  taught  the  bird.  Children  may  enjoy 
reading  aloud  and  discussing  the  details  of  Tiro’s  mischief.  By  asking  ques- 
tions such  as  the  following  the  teacher  can  discover  if  children  have  seen 
relationships  and  made  inferences,  and  if  they  have  comprehended  the 
sense  meaning  of  the  story: 

Why  did  Mario  want  a pet  so  badly? 

Why  didn’t  he  take  one  of  the  young  goats  for  a pet? 

Why  did  Mario  think  everyone  would  envy  him? 

Why  did  the  parrot  hide  if  Tiro  picked  up  a stone? 

Why  was  Mario  careful  to  hide  his  hat  while  he  slept  in  the  corn  patch? 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Cheeking  accuracy  of  generalizations  ...  To  develop  the 
ability  to  avoid  generalizing  without  evidence,  write  the  following  sentences 
on  the  blackboard: 

Boys  in  Argentina  are  careless. 

People  in  Argentina  raise  cattle. 

There  are  many  strange  birds  in  Argentina. 

A boleadora  is  a better  weapon  than  a gun. 

Lead  children  to  discuss  these  sentences,  and  elicit  the  fact  that  the 
story  tells  about  one  careless  boy,  but  this  does  not  make  the  first  state- 
ment true.  In  like  manner,  bring  out  that  the  story  does  not  give  informa- 
tion about  the  second  statement;  it  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Lead  children 
to  see  that  just  because  the  story  describes  one  strange  bird,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  third  statement  is  true.  Help  pupils  decide  that  the  fourth 
, sentence  depends  on  what  sort  of  weapon  a person  needs,  and  who  is 
using  the  weapon. 

Structural  and  phonetic  analysis  . • . To  promote  the  ability 
to  identify  syllabic  units  in  words,  write  the  following  groups  of  known 
words  on  the  blackboard: 


amble 

huddle 

wiggle 

maple 

startle 

tremble 

needle 

giggle 

purple 

settle 

grumble 

idle 

single 

apple 

rustle 
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Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word,  tell  where  the  first  syllable  ends,  and 
then  draw  a line  under  the  last  syllable.  Below  each  column  write  the 
last  syllable  of  the  words  in  that  column,  i.e.,  ble,  die,  gle,  pie,  tie.  Explain 
that  these  syllables  are  often  found  at  the  ends  of  words.  Lead  pupils  to 
observe  that  in  each  word  the  consonant  preceding  the  final  le  is  part  of 
the  last  syllable. 

Write  the  lists  of  words  given  below,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
.last  syllable  in  each  word  is  ble,  die,  gle,  pie,  or  tie,  and  have  pupils  pro- 
nounce the  words. 


bubble 

cradle 

eagle 

rumple 

shuttle 

marble 

hurdle 

jungle 

sample 

title 

thimble 

ladle 

smuggle 

temple 

whittle 

Tfaink-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  58  and  59. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Discussing  unusual  pets  ...  The  story  of  Mario’s  chuna  may  lead 
into  a discussion  of  animals  or  birds  that  make  unusual  pets.  Children 
may  plan  a time  when  they  give  short  talks  about  unusual  pets  they  have 
known  or  have  read  about. 

Welding  a letter  ...  Children  may,  by  writing  to  the  Pan-American 
'Union  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  obtain  interesting  pamphlets  about  each 
of  the  South  and  Central  American  countries.  Only  one  letter  should  be 
sent  from  the  class,  and  requests  for  pamphlets  should  be  limited  to  one  or 
j two  for  the  class. 

Extending  information  provided  by  the  story  ...  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  geography  of  Argentina  should  lead  to  an  awareness  of 
1 the  vastness  of  this  country  and  the  scenery  of  the  varied  regions,  as  well  as 
of  the  different  activities  that  go  on.  Some  superior  children  may  be  inter- 
ested in  making  a pictorial  map  of  the  country,  showing  in  which  areas 
'grazing  is  done,  where  wheat  is  raised,  etc.  Pupils  should  recall  what  they 
!have  learned  about  Buenos  Aires  as  they  consider  the  country  as  a whole. 

Extension  reading  ...  If  children  are  interested  in  finding  out 
'more  about  Mario  and  his  pet,  refer  them  to  Mario  and  the  Chuna,  by 
Esther  Hall.  Other  stories  about  Argentina  may  be  found  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy on  page  433  of  Times  and  Places. 
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SPACES  2 5 3-262 


GltziiitmaA,  in  Alaska 


In  this  story  Roy  York,  whom  pupils  have  met  in  a previous  story, 
again  proves  himself  a friendly,  resourceful  boy,  this  time  among 
Eskimos  in  Alaska.  Roy  is  looking  forward  to  sharing  with  his  Eskimo 
friends  the  fun  of  an  American  Christmas  party,  tree  and  all.  When 
Tana’s  father  says  that  the  Eskimo  tribe  must  move  at  once  to  new 
feeding  grounds  for  the  reindeer,  Roy  is  very  disappointed.  But  since 
Tana  has  already  promised  to  help  get  the  tree,  his  father  agrees  that 
the  promise  must  be  kept;  so  the  tribe  waits  while  the  boys  go  for 
the  tree. 

On  their  journey,  the  boys  meet  with  unexpected  dangers  and  ad- 
venture. Fortunately  they  reach  home  safely,  not  only  with  the  Christ- 
mas tree,  but  also  with  good  news  for  the  entire  tribe. 

The  picturesque  details  of  life  in  the  far  north  contrast  sharply  with 
the  setting  of  previous  selections  in  this  unit. 


PREPARATION  FOR  READING 


Establishing  background  ...  Tell  children  that  in  the  next  story  as 
Roy  York  and  his  family  are  living  in  Alaska.  Have  someone  locate  Alaska  ^ 
on  the  map,  and  ask  children  how  they  think  Roy’s  visit  in  Alaska  will  be  se 
different  from  his  visit  to  Mexico.  Lead  children  to  tell  what  they  know  gfl 
about  the  climate  of  Alaska,  the  kinds  of  people  living  there,  their  homes,  * 
what  they  do  for  a living,  etc.  Then  ask,  “What  things  about  Roy  do  you  ^ 
suppose  will  seem  strange  to  the  Eskimos?”  I0f 


Presenting  vncabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  Alaska*  . 

Eskimo  Tana  reindeer  kernels * moss * area  threaten  M 

hr*  permission * Cloot*  bolted  rays * blinded  steed * p 

desperate  balance  twigs * lashed * movement * heed * p3 

trampled * companion  Hakes * blizzard * terrific*  dainty *.  L, 

Words  in  the  glossary  are:  area  (254),  threaten  (254),  bolt  (255),  appar-  L 
ently  (255),  desperate  (257),  balance  (257),  lash  (258),  heed  (258),  and  j\y; 
blizzard  (259).  the 
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In  order  to  ensure  understanding  of  words  that  may  cause  difficulty, 
vrite  the  following  sentence  on  the  blackboard: 

\fter  the  storm  an  area  of  many  square  miles  was  covered  with  deep  snow. 

Ask  children  what  they  think  area  means  and  have  them  try  to  substi- 
tute a synonymous  word  or  phrase  in  the  sentence.  Have  them  consult  the 
glossary  to  check  their  own  definitions.  Be  sure  that  children  can  pro- 
lounce  the  word. 

; Continue  with  the  following  sentences: 

in  the  fall , storms  threaten  the  country. 

{The  horse  heard  a strange  noise  and  bolted. 

When  the  boys  found  themselves  locked  in , they  were  desperate. 
f lost  my  balance  when  I slipped  on  the  rug. 

The  sails  were  tightly  lashed  to  the  mast. 

His  mother  called , but  he  did  not  heed  her. 
r was  caught  in  the  blizzard. 

I Lead  into  the  story  by  calling  attention  to  the  subtitle  on  page  253,  and 
ask  children  to  read  to  see  what  the  disappointment  was. 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

f»ages  253-255  . . After  silent  reading,  direct  attention  to  such  topics 
is  these:  how  Roy  happened  to  be  in  Alaska;  why  he  was  disappointed 
it  the  news  that  the  Eskimos  must  move;  what  Tana’s  mother  meant  by 
seeing  “a  hard  kernel  blossom”;  why  Tana’s  father  allowed  the  boys  to 
?o  after  the  tree;  and  how  they  intended  to  travel. 

Encourage  the  children  to  study  the  picture  and  the  text,  and  elicit 
:acts  that  are  given  about  the  weather,  the  homes  of  the  Eskimos,  the  food 
af  the  people,  the  usefulness  of  the  reindeer  to  the  Eskimos,  etc. 

| Ask,  “In  what  ways  that  you  have  read  about  in  this  story  was  Tana’s 
ife  different  from  Mario’s?  What  idea  do  you  get  of  the  character  of  the 
pskimo  people  from  this  part  of  the  story?” 

Pages  256-259  . . After  silent  reading  ask,  “How  did  Tana  catch  the 
:eindeer?  What  caused  Cloot  to  halt  so  suddenly?  Why  were  the  boys 
delighted  to  see  him  eating  moss?  What  made  the  reindeer  run  away? 
Why  were  the  boys  so  frightened  when  it  began  to  snow?  What  stopped 
the  sled?” 
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Pages  260-262  . . . At  this  point  children  will  read  eagerly  to  see  how 
the  story  ends.  Be  sure  that  children  understand  how  the  reindeer  hap- 
pened to  bring  the  boys  home.  Discuss  what  Tana  meant  when  he  said, 
“So  his  good  act  balances  the  bad  one/'  Ask,  “What  pleased  Roy  most  at 
the  end  of  the  story?  What  pleased  Tana's  mother?  How  did  the  grand- 
father feel? 

“Does  this  story  make  you  feel  that  you  would  like  to  visit  the  Eskimos? 
Why?  What  ideas  do  you  get  about  Roy  York  from  this  story?  Do  you 
think  Roy  is  the  kind  of  boy  who  makes  friends  wherever  he  goes? 
What  makes  you  think  so?” 


EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Finding  descriptive  weeds  ©r  expressions  ...  Have  pupils 
glance  through  the  story  and  find  expressions  that  help  them  understand 
what  kind  of  ride  the  boys  had;  for  example,  “started  off,  jogging  along  the 
frozen  creek,”  on  page  256.  Encourage  children  to  find  implied  informa- 
tion by  pointing  out  that  such  a phrase  as  “gripped  the  rein”  helps  the 
reader  know  that  the  reindeer  might  go  fast,  because  otherwise  Tana 
would  not  have  held  tight  to  the  rein. 

Have  children  find  the  expressions  that  help  give  them  a picture  of  what 
this  part  of  Alaska  looked  like  in  the  winter  time,  how  cold  it  was,  how 
bright  the  sun  was,  etc.  Additional  practice  could  be  provided  by  having 
pupils  locate  the  expressions  that  toll  that  the  boys  were  frightened. 


Making  comparisons  and  contrasts  • . . To  develop  the  ability 
to  make  comparisons  and  contrasts,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  items  that 
are  in  boldface  type  in  the  following  chart: 


Kind  of  home 
Food 

Animals  that  pull  or 
carry  loads 
Plant  life 
Clothes 
Weather 


Mario’ 5 Pet 

dried  clay 

tortillas 

burros 

many  grass  lands 
simple , loose  clothing 
not  very  cold;  hot 
winds  in  summer 


Christmas  in  Alaska 

skin  tent 
reindeer  milk 
reindeer 

forests  and  mossy  areas 
fur  clothes 

cool  even  in  summer; 
blizzards  in  winter 
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Lead  children  to  tell,  first,  what  kind  of  home  Mario  had.  in  Argentina 
and  then  what  kind  of  home  Tana  had  in  Alaska.  Continue  with  the  other 
items  at  the  left  of  the  chart.  As  children  suggest  information,  ask  them 
to  verify  it  from  the  stories  they  have  read.  Reject  generalizations  unless 
children  can  prove  them.  Point  out  that  these  items  can  be  contrasted 
for  the  two  boys  in  the  stories,  but  that  we  cannot  contrast  life  in  all 
Argentina  with  life  in  all  Alaska,  because  both  areas  are  too  large,  and 
they  are  very  different  in  different  parts. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  page  60. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Adding  to  the  map  ...  Have  children  study  a map  of  Alaska  and 
decide  in  which  part  of  Alaska  this  story  could  have  taken  place.  They 
should  recall  that  Roy  was  living  in  a town;  so  he  must  have  been  in  the 
more  populated  part  of  Alaska.  Superior  readers  may  be  encouraged  to 
find  out  about  the  location  and  size  of  some  of  these  towns  and  choose  one 
as  a setting  for  this  story,  so  that  the  pupils  may  add  to  their  maps  a town 
for  this  story. 

Making  a coISeetion  ...  Children  may  decide  to  make  a collec- 
tion of  pictures  of  objects  mentioned  in  the  story,  such  as  eye  shades, 
Eskimo  tents,  sleds,  Eskimo  clothing,  etc.  Objects  like  bone  knives,  eye 
shades,  or  parkas  may  be  available  for  observation. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Sharing  reading  experiences  ...  Some  time  should  be  given  to 
the  discussion  of  books  and  stories  that  have  been  read  during  the  progress 
of  the  unit. 

Encourage  children  to  compare  other  characters  they  have  read  about 
with  those  in  Times  and  Places.  Such  questions  as  these  will  elicit  discus- 
sion: “Have  you  read  about  any  unusual  pets  that  children  in  other  coun- 
tries have?  Have  you  read  any  other  stories  about  Eskimos?  Have  you  read 
any  stories  that  told  you  what  Chinese  children  do  to  have  a good  time? 
Have  you  read  any  stories  that  told  about  children  from  the  United  States 
visiting  in  other  countries?  Have  you  read  any  stories  about  foreign  children 
who  came  to  live  in  the  United  States  and  found  things  strange  to  them?” 
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The  use  of  a map  or  globe  to  point  out  settings  of  stories  mentioned 
should  be  encouraged.  Children  may  want  to  use  a blank  map  of  the 
whole  world  and  record  on  it  the  names  of  books  they  have  read  about 
different  countries,  the  names  of  story  characters  who  live  in  different 
countries,  or  the  titles  of  the  books  that  tell  about  these  characters. 

Making  riddles  • . • Children  can  be  led  to  make  up  story  riddles. 
They  should  give  enough  of  the  setting  of  the  story  to  make  clear  to  other 
children  where  the  story  took  place  and  enough  incidents  to  identify  the 
story  character  represented,  and  then  ask,  “Who  am  I,  and  where  do  I live?” 
If  these  riddles  can  be  written  on  cards  or  hectographed  for  the  children, 
they  can  be  used  for  games  or  contests  to  see  which  child  can  identify  the 
largest  number.  This  sort  of  activity  serves  to  introduce  a large  number  of 
books  and  to  arouse  interest  in  reading  them. 

Hearing  poems  ...  Read  aloud  to  the  children  interesting  poems 
about  other  lands.  The  following  are  recommended:  “Ambition,”  by  Edith 
Agnew,  “The  New  Neighbor,”  by  Rose  Fyleman,  “The  Goatherd,”  by 
Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  and  “Ring  around  the  World,”  by  Annette 
Wynne,  from  Gaily  We  Parade;  and  “Travel”  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
from  My  Poetry  Book. 
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Pages  165-192  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  VI  of  Times  and  Places 


The  STORIES  IN  . . . this  unit  deal  with  life  in  the  great  outdoors. 
The  first  story  depicts  an  exciting  episode  of  fighting  a forest  fire  and 
describes  the  work  of  the  forest  rangers.  The  last  story  in  the  book 
relates  a small  boy’s  adventure  in  a dangerous  swamp.  “Gray  Wing 
and  Nika”  also  shows  man  in  his  relation  to  animals,  both  as  the 
hunter  and  as  the  protector  of  wild  life.  The  other  five  stories  in  the 
unit  are  entirely  about  animal  life.  The  settings  of  these  stories  vary 
from  the  hot  steamy  swamps  of  South  Carolina  where  alligators  live, 
to  the  arctic  wastes  where  polar  bears  live.  These  stories  present 
not  only  attractive  and  picturesque  aspects  of  forest  life,  but  also 
danger  and  menace  in  the  forest — death  lurking  in  ambush  for  animals 
that  are  weak  or  unwary,  and  survival  won  only  at  the  price  of  vigi- 
lance and  struggle.  Some  of  the  stories  are  grimly  realistic;  not  only 
does  danger  strike,  but  sometimes  the  brave  go  down. 
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Through  the  reading  of  these  stories,  the  child  should  develop  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  world  of  nature  as  he  is  led  to  see  some 
of  the  natural  laws  that  govern  animal  life  in  the  wilderness:  that 
animal  mothers  love  their  children,  protect  them,  and  teach  them  how 
to  protect  themselves;  that  all  animals  are  hunted  by  enemies,  and 
must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  against  them;  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided animals  with  various  means  of  defending  themselves,  e.g., 
protective  coloration,  sharp  hoofs,  antlers,  and  strong  tails;  that  the 
search  for  food  and  shelter  is  a never-ending  one. 

The  illustrations  are  outstandingly  beautiful  and  are  accurate  as  to 
the  information  presented.  They  supplement  the  text  and  provide 
added  interest  for  reading. 

Ideas  of  geography  presented  in  previous  units  are  further  devel- 
oped here  by  definite  references  to  place  names  that  children  can 
identify  and  by  vivid  descriptions  of  plant  and  animal  life,  weather, 
etc.,  that  are  characteristic  of  given  regions. 

The  reading  of  the  stories  in  this  unit  should  arouse  interest  not 
only  in  the  animals  and  regions  described  in  the  stories,  but  also  in  the 
whole  world  of  nature.  With  many  children  this  unit  will  lead  not 
only  into  other  stories  about  animals,  but  into  the  fascinating  field 
of  material  about  natural  science  in  general. 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Several  possibilities  for  arousing  interest  in  this  unit  on  outdoor  life  are 
suggested  below. 

Reading  of  stories  about  animals  by  the  teacher  will  lead  into  a discus- 
sion of  other  animal  stories  that  children  are  familiar  with  and  into  a 
consideration  of  the  stories  in  the  unit. 

Children  may  be  led  to  a desire  to  read  about  different  kinds  of  wild 
animals  through  the  use  of  such  motion  pictures  as  “Animals  of  the  Zoo ” 
and  “ How  Nature  Protects  Animals  ” both  issued  by  Erpi  Classroom  Films , 
Inc.;  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  films  “ Rocky  Mountain  Mamma  Is,” 
“Some  Larger  Mammals  ” “Bears/’  and  “Reptiles.” 

A library  table  display  of  books  mentioned  in  the  bibliography  for  Times 
and  Places  can  be  used  to  initiate  the  reading  of  stories  about  animals. 

Displays  and  files  of  pictures  of  wild  animals  can  be  used  to  lead  into 
discussion  about  wild  animals  and  into  a desire  to  End  out  more  about  them. 
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Childrens  accounts  of  their  adventures  with  wild  animals , their  attempts 
to  tame  wild  animals , or  their  observations  of  pets  are  fertile  fields  of  inter- 
est leading  into  the  study  of  animal  life  in  general. 

A discussion  of  various  regions  that  children  have  read  about  and  of 
the  plant  and  animal  life  found  in  these  regions  will  establish  a feeling 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  animals  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  that  they  live  under  varying  conditions. 

Children  may  be  led  to  tell  what  they  know  about  the  work  of  various 
organizations  in  protecting  plant  and  animal  life  in  our  country. 

Call  attention  to  the  unit  title  and  to  the  titles  of  stories  and  names  of 
authors.  Have  children  turn  to  the  unit  and  glance  through  the  pictures. 
Point  out  the  beauty  of  the  pictures  and  their  great  variety. 

PROCEDURES 

During  the  reading  of  the  stories  in  this  unit,  independent  reading  related 
to,  or  stimulated  by,  the  selections  in  the  reader  should  be  carefully  guided. 
Poorer  readers  may  be  directed  to  nature  stories  with  simple  plots;  superior 
readers  may  be  challenged  to  read  more  descriptive,  expository  materials 
calling  for  thoughtful  interpretation  and  reaction,  and  more  reference 
materials  for  information  and  for  the  formulating  of  principles  and  gen- 
eralizations. 

Specific  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  interpretation  of  pictures 
dealing  with  outdoor  life,  and  children  should  be  urged  to  consult  pictures 
as  they  read. 

As  the  unit  progresses,  children’s  abilities  to  arrive  at  generalizations 
from  a series  of  supporting  details  should  be  carefully  fostered.  A definite 
program  should  be  developed  to  help  children  note  similarities  of  condi- 
tions and  reactions  among  animals,  and  out  of  their  assembled  information 
should  come  organized  ideas  about  natural  laws.  At  the  same  time,  care 
should  be  taken  to  lead  children  to  support  their  opinions  on  the  basis  of 
fact  and  not  to  generalize  when  evidence  is  insufficient. 

Recognition  of  the  desirability  of  conservation  of  plant  and  animal  life 
should  be  cultivated  as  children  read;  an  appreciation  for  the  courage, 
vigilance,  loyalty,  and  endurance  of  animals  should  be  fostered;  and  an 
interest  in  observing  and  reading  books  and  stories  about  nature  should 
be  firmly  established. 
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/ 1 Camp,  i*t  the.  GatUfOtt 

This  first  story  orients  the  reader  to  the  outdoor  setting  of  the  unit. 
The  Lane  family,  set  up  camp  in  what  they  consider  an  ideal  camping 
site.  But  Lewis  Drake,  whose  father  owns  the  land  the  Lanes  are 
camping  on,  unpleasantly  informs  them  that  campers  are  not  wanted 
because  they  “start  forest  fires.”  This  episode  brings  out  the  neces- 
sity for  scrupulous  care  of  fires  in  forest  country,  a part  of  the  camping 
code  that  is  further  emphasized  by  the  Lane  children’s  visit  to  the 
forest  ranger’s  station.  When  fire  starts  in  the  canyon  forest,  the 
Lanes  realize  its  seriousness  and  join  in  the  fight  to  put  it  out. 

Children  will  enjoy  the  illustrations  and  descriptions  in  the  story, 
and  will  appreciate  the  way  in  which  people  forget  their  disagree- 
ments and  fight  together  against  the  common  danger  of  fire. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  Background  for  this  story  may  be 
provided  by  a discussion  of  how  much  fun  it  is  to  go  camping.  Lead  chil- 
dren to  tell  about  camping  trips  they  have  taken.  Have  them  list  some  of 
the  things  they  would  take  with  them  on  a camping  trip;  e.g,  tent,  blan- 
kets, frying  pan,  dishes,  hatchet  or  knife,  hiking  clothes,  etc.  If  any  of 
the  children  have  traveled  or  camped  in  the  western  part  of  the  country- 
in  one  of  the  national  parks,  such  as  Grand  Canyon  or  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  they  may  describe  the  appearance  of  this  kind  of  country,  i.e., 
canyons,  forests,  wild  animals,  birds,  etc.  For  children  who  have  never 
been  in  a forest  area,  the  work  of  forest  rangers  and  fire  patrols  may  have 
to  be  explained. 

Presenting  vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  canyon 
site*  Terry*  gleam*  distant * rim*  explore*  trout*  rod * 

Lewis  Drake * consent * fortunately * relief * timber *,  peace- 
ful* cast * stolen * ranger*  duty*  vast*  region * patrol* 

wilderness * western * brook * scorched * shirts * fought * 

spade * slashing * pausing * forehead * increased *. 
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Words  in  the  glossary  are:  canyon  (264),  rim  (265),  explore  (265),  trout 
(266),  consent  (266),  fortunate  (267),  relief  (267),  cast  (268),  startle  (268), 
yast  (269),  wilderness  (270),  slash  (273),  and  pcmse  (273).  Encourage  cliil- 

Idren  to  use  the  glossary  if  they  find  words  in  the  story  that  they  do  not 
understand. 

Establishing  specific  purpose  • • • Arouse  interest  by  telling  chil- 
dren that  in  this  story  Terry  and  Jill  Lane  had  an  unexpected  chance  to 
prove  that  they  were  good  campers.  Suggest  that  pupils  find  out  what  this 
chance  was,  and  what  Terry  and  Jill  did. 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Pages  264-267  . . Have  pupils  read  the  title  and  look  up  the  word 
canyon  in  the  glossary.  Encourage  discussion  of  the  picture,  calling  atten- 
1 tion  to  the  canyon  wall.  Then  have  pupils  read  the  subtitle  on  page  264. 

Lead  pupils  to  express  their  opinions  about  the  camp  site  shown  in  the 
| picture.  Then  say,  “Why  do  you  suppose  the  Lanes  chose  this  site?  Let’s 
read  the  first  part  of  the  story  to  find  out  if  they  enjoyed  it.” 
i After  silent  reading  and  discussion,  ask,  “How  did  each  member  of  the 
! family  help  when  the  Lanes  first  set  up  their  camp?”  Call  attention  to  the 
j description  of  the  waterfall  on  page  265  and  have  the  paragraph  read  aloud. 

Lead  pupils  to  compare  the  picture  the  description  gives  with  the  illustra- 
I tion  of  the  waterfall  at  the  top  of  the  page.  They  should  observe  that  the 
I description  really  gives  the  clearer  picture. 

I “What  does  the  fact  that  Lewis  Drake  was  carrying  a trout  rod  tell  you 
! about  the  canyon?  Do  you  think  he  was  more  unpleasant  than  he  needed 
to  be?  Why  do  you  suppose  his  father  felt  as  he  did  about  campers?  What 
was  the  first  thing  the  Lanes  did  when  they  found  another  camp  site? 
Why  is  it  a good  idea  to  ask  permission  before  pitching  camp?  What  pic- 
ture does  the  last  paragraph  on  page  267  make  you  see?” 

Pages  268-270  . . Have  pupils  read  the  second  subtitle.  Then  ask 
| them  to  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  268  and  269  and  tell  what  the  chil- 
' dren  are  using  as  they  explore  the  canyon,  i.e.,  camera  and  field  glasses. 

Then  have  pupils  read  this  section  of  the  story  and  discuss  what  Terry 
1 and  Jill  saw  and  learned  when  they  went  exploring.  Ask,  “What  did  Terry 
find  that  was  interesting?  Can  anyone  tell  us  what  ‘pack  rats’  are?  What 
j-  did  the  children  learn  at  the  ranger  station?” 
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Pages  270-273  . . . “ What  does  the  subtitle  on  page  270  tell  you  about 
the  next  part  of  the  story?  Read  this  section  of  the  story  and  see  if  you 
learn  something  about  fighting  a forest  fire  that  you  didn’t  know  before.” 
After  silent  reading,  discuss  how  the  fire  was  brought  under  control,  how 
Lewis  Drake  acted  when  he  first  saw  the  fire,  and  why  he  changed  his 
mind  about  Terry.  Also  discuss  what  kind  of  man  Mr.  Drake  was. 

Extend  interpretation  of  the  story  by  discussing  the  seriousness  of 
forest  fires  to  both  plant  and  animal  life.  Also  discuss  how  campers  can 
help  prevent  fires.  . 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Organizing  ideas  in  outline  form  ...  Write  on  the  blackboard 
the  following: 

A Camp  in  the  Canyon 

I.  Finding  a camp  site 

A. 

B. 

C. 

II.  Exploring  the  canyon 

A. 

B. 

III.  Fighting  a forest  fire 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Have  pupils  read  the  sentences  listed  in  the  right-hand  column  and 
decide  which  of  these  belong  under  point  I.  As  pupils  select  each  of  the 
three  sentences  that  belong  in  the  first  part  of  the  outline,  place  a check 
mark  in  front  of  it.  Then  have  them  decide  in  what  order  these  three 
things  happened.  Write  the  three  sentences  in  order  after  the  capital 
letters  under  point  I.  Repeat  with  points  II  and  III  in  the  outline. 

Phonetic  analysis  ...  To  promote  the  ability  to  use  a pronunciation 
key,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  keys  and  lists  of  words  given  at  the  top 
of  the  next  page.  Compare  the  two  keys,  leading  pupils  to  note  that  the 
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Jill  and  Terry  found  a fire. 

The  Lanes  explored  the  canyon. 

Lewis  Drake  told  the  Lanes  they  had  to 
move  camp. 

Jill  and  Terry  tried  to  put  out  the  fire. 

Jill  and  Terry  visited  the  ranger  station. 
The  Lanes  found  a perfect  site  for  a camp. 
Mr.  Drake  told  the  Lanes  they  could  camp 
on  his  land. 

The  Lanes  found  another  camp  site. 

The  fire  was  put  out. 


keys  represent  the  same  seven  vowel  sounds.  Then  have  children  pronounce 
the  phonetic  spellings  given  below  each  key. 


let , equal , term;  cup , put , rule,  use 


dred 

blud 

fuz 

sheld 

ev 

bern 

snek 

hud 

nuj 

hiit 

end 

fiid 

herl 

sup 

truth 

ners 

kub 

fut 

eve,  end;  cube, 

burn,  up;  food,  foot 

ken 

purch 

poot 

yooth 

twurl 

turm 

lei 

slung 

rool 

skwurm 

pur 

Red 

uz 

bloom 

k up 

shef 

blud 

He 

TIiivik-aiul-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  61  and  62. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Making  a camp  code  ...  After  discussing  the  points  about  camp- 
ing which  are  brought  out  in  the  story,  i.e.,  setting  up  camp,  sharing 
camp  duties,  selecting  a camp  site,  being  careful  of  fires,  etc.,  pupils  may 
make  a list  of  rules  that  good  campers  should  follow. 

Making  reports  • • • Superior  pupils  may  consult  reference  books, 
books  about  the  national  parks  and  forests,  etc.,  and  report  to  the  class 
such  findings  as  location  of  forest  areas,  size  of  forests,  kinds  of  trees,  meth- 
ods of  conservation,  etc.  Pupils  who  have  difficulty  in  reading  reference 
books  may  be  able  to  find  information  about  the  location  of  national  parks 
by  using  road  maps. 

Extension  reading ...  Encourage  pupils  to  read  independently 
stories  about  camping  trips  and  animals  that  are  listed  in  the  bibliog- 
raphies on  pages  433-434  of  Times  and  Places  and  on  pages  238-239  of 
this  Guidebook. 

Hearing  poems  ...  Pupils  should  be  introduced  to  some  of  the  beau- 
tiful poetry  about  nature.  Such  poems  as  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts’  'The 
Picnic,”  in  Rainbow  in  the  Sky , Mildred  D.  Shacklett’s  "Deep  in  the 
Woods,”  in  The  Golden  Flute,  or  Rose  Waldo’s  "Camp  Chums,”  in  My 
Poetry  Book,  may  be  read  to  children  at  this  time.  Children  should  be 
encouraged  to  find  other  poems  about  animals  or  about  nature  in  general. 
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This  vivid  narrative  brings  out  the  constant  danger  in  which  wild  crea- 
tures of  the  forest  live  and  their  continual  struggle  for  survival.  The 
crafty  weasel  is  never  an  endearing  creature;  so  the  escape  of  the 
chipmunk  family  and  the  death  of  the  weasel  will  bring  satisfaction 
to  the  reader.  The  accurate  description  is  an  integral  part  of  the  story. 
It  serves  to  make  the  plot  interesting  and  the  outcome  convincing. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  Ask  pupils  to  name  the  wild  animals 
they  can  think  of  that  live  in  forests.  Ask  if  they  have  ever  seen  a chip- 
munk or  a weasel,  or  if  they  have  seen  pictures  of  them,  and  have  children 
describe  these  animals.  Elicit  discussion  of  experiences  children  may  have 
had  in  a forest;  e.g.,  watching  animals  in  search  of  food,  walking  through 
the  forest  on  a dark  night,  etc.  Further  orientation  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  story  is  provided  under  “Reading  and  Discussion.” 

Presenting  vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  mysteri- 
ous ventured * survive * pounce * weasels * prowled * preying * 

defend*  dread * slim * slightest * keen * sneaking * Bed * 
secure * arouse*  terror * panic  squirm * force*  provide * 
greedy * hollow * budge * crafty * shattered*. 

Words  in  the  glossary  are:  venture  (274),  survive  (274),  pounce  (275), 
weasel  (275),  prowl  (275),  prey  (275),  defend  (275),  dread  (276),  secure 
(277),  arouse  (278),  terror  (278),  panic  (278),  squirm  (279),  budge  (281), 
crafty  (281),  and  shatter  (281)'. 

Since  the  words  that  present  meaning  difficulties  are  in  the  glossary, 
vocabulary  presentation  should  be  necessary  only  with  the  very  weak  readers. 

Establishing  specific  purpose  ...  Have  pupils  turn  to  page  274. 
Encourage  discussion  of  the  picture  on  pages  274  and  275  and  have  the 
title  of  the  story  read.  Tell  children  that  when  they  read  the  story  they 
will  find  out  who  Bushy  Tail  was,  what  danger  he  was  in,  and  how  he 
escaped. 
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READING  AND  DISCUSSION 


Pages  274-275  . . . Have  pupils  read  the  first  two  pages  silently.  Sug- 
gest that  they  use  the  glossary  to  find  the  meaning  of  any  word  that  they 
do  not  understand.  After  pupils  have  read  silently,  the  teacher  should  ask 
them  to  listen  as  she  reads  these  two  pages  aloud.  Skillful  oral  interpre- 
tation will  help  establish  the  atmosphere  of  the  story.  As  children  listen, 
they  should  hear  the  quiet  peacefulness  in  the  first  sentence— the  mysteri- 
ous rustlings  in  the  second;  and  they  should  feel  the  sense  of  daring,  of 
adventure,  and  of  danger  that  is  developed  in  the  next  two  paragraphs. 
The  last  paragraph  on  page  275  again  brings  out  the  mood  of  quiet  peace- 
fulness. Children  will  appreciate  the  story  much  more  if  they  are  made 
aware  of  the  atmosphere  of  lurking  danger  beneath  the  beauty  of  a sum- 
mer night  in  the  forest. 

Ask  a pupil  who  has  skill  in  oral  interpretation  to  read  aloud  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  275.  Then  say,  “The  chipmunks  were  sound  asleep, 
but  they  were  not  to  spend  the  night  in  peace.  One  of  their  worst  enemies 
was  abroad  that  night,  and  they  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  Let’s  read 
the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out  what  happened.” 

Superior  readers  should  be  allowed  to  finish  the  story  independently. 
Suggest  that  when  they  have  finished  reading  the  story,  they  prepare  to 
read  aloud  the  one  part  of  the  story  that  they  think  is  most  exciting,  most 
interesting,  or  gives  the  best  picture  of  something  that  happened.  Pupils 
who  have  difficulty  in  comprehending  material  of  this  type  should  have 
more  detailed  guidance,  such  as  that  outlined  below.  This  type  of  guidance 
may  be  given  while  superior  pupils  are  preparing  for  oral  interpretation. 
Page  276  ..  . Suggest  that  pupils  read  this  page  to  find  out  what  special 
enemy  the  chipmunk  had.  Ask  them  to  see  if  they  can  find  and  remember 
three  reasons  why  the  chipmunks  were  afraid  of  this  enemy.  After  the 
silent  reading  and  discussion,  call  attention  to  the  diagram  of  the  chip- 
munks’ burrow  and  make  sure  that  pupils  understand  the  general  plan 
of  the  burrow,  how  the  tunnels  lead  into  it,  etc. 

Pages  277-279  . . . After  the  silent  reading  of  these  pages  ask,  “How 
did  the  weasel  find  the  chipmunks’  burrow?  Why  did  Father  Chipmunk 
keep  watching  the  door  of  the  tunnel?  What  did  he  do  when  the  weasel 
started  into  the  tunnel?”  Have  pupils  turn  back  to  the  picture  on  page 
276  and  show  how  the  chipmunks  got  out  of  their  burrow.  “How  did  the 
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weasel  get  into  the  den?”  Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  last  paragraph  on 
page  279.  Then  asjc,  “How  do  you  feel  about  the  chipmunks?  What  do 
you  hope  happens  to  the  weasel?  Let’s  find  out  what  happens  to  him.” 

Pages  280-281  . . . When  pupils  have  finished  reading  silently,  ask, 
“What  happened  to  the  weasel?  Were  you  glad  that  the  owl  caught  him? 
Why?  How  did  Bushy  Tail  feel  at  the  end  of  the  story?” 

Ask  superior  pupils  to  read  aloud  the  parts  of  the  story  they  have  chosen. 
Ask  each  child  to  tell  why  he  chose  the  part  of  the  story  he  did — because 
it  was  exciting,  interesting,  or  gave  a very  vivid  picture. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Interpreting  descriptive  detail  ...  To  help  children  who  fail 
to  interpret  or  appreciate  language  that  is  used  to  create  a mood  or  atmos- 
phere, ask  them  to  find  on  pages  274-276  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  that 
show  that  the  forest  is  a dangerous  place  for  small  woodland  creatures. 
For  example,  the  children  might  select  “ventured  cautiously  out  from 
their  hiding  places”  and  “risking  their  lives,”  on  page  274;  “unable  to  de- 
fend themselves,”  on  page  275;  “stir  uneasily  in  their  sleep”  and  “are  never 
safe,”  on  page  276. 

Using  a dictionary  ...  If  pupils  are  not  already  using  simple  dic- 
tionaries as  aids  in  deriving  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words,  the 
teacher  may  wish  at  this  time  to  promote  the  use  of  a dictionary  with 
superior  pupils  or  with  the  entire  class. 

First,  discuss  with  the  pupils  the  function  of  the  dictionary,  then  show 
them  how  to  “guess”  in  what  part  of  the  book  they  will  find  a word;  e.g., 
a word  beginning  with  l will  be  about  in  the  middle.  Have  pupils  open  the 
dictionary  in  the  middle,  look  at  guide  words  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and 
see  what  letter  the  guide  words  begin  with.  Then  have  them  open  it  about 
one-fourth  of  the  way  through,  and  see  if  they  find  that  the  guide  words 
begin  with  the  letter  d.  Then  have  them  see  if  they  can  open  the  book  and 
find  guide  words  that  begin  with  the  letter  s. 

Give  each  child  a dictionary  and  have  children  play  a game  to  see  if 
they  can  open  the  book  and  find  guide  words  that  begin  with  certain 
letters;  e.g.,  d,  m,  s,  a , w. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  63  and  64. 
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Making  diagrams  ...  The  picture  on  page  276  may  interest  chil- 
dren in  making  similar  diagrams  showing  the  homes  of  other  animals. 
After  consulting  reference  books,  they  might  draw  a cross  section  of  a 
prairie  dog’s  home  or  of  an  ant  hill.  The  diagrams  should  be  labeled  and 
posted  or  used  in  making  explanations  to  other  pupils. 

Sharing  reading  experiences  ...  Children  should  be  reminded 
of  other,  stories  they  have  read  by  Alice  Gall  and  Fleming  Crew;  for  ex- 
ample, “Ringtail,  the  Young  Raccoon,”  in  Streets  and  Roads.1  The  book 
Bushy  Tail  and  other  animal  books  by  these  authors  should  be  made 
available  on  the  reading  table. 

Seeing  movies  ...  If  children  are  interested  in  the  great  horned  owl 
mentioned  in  the  story,  the  teacher  may  show  the  film  “Birds  of  Prey,” 
issued  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

SPACES  282-288^ 

In  the  first  part  of  this  story,  interest  and  suspense  are  provided  by 
the  trick  that  the  mother  partridge  uses  to  lead  the  fox  away  from  her 
family.  In  this  episode  the  subterfuge  of  the  mother  partridge  when 
danger  is  near  and  the  perfect  obedience  of  the  baby  partridges  are 
clearly  depicted.  In  the  second  part  of  the  story  the  partridge  babies 
learn  practical  lessons  about  how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
learn  their  lessons  well,  and  the  story  ends  happily  with  the  family 
intact.  Throughout  this  story  the  information  is  accurate,  and  the 
descriptions  are  vivid. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  Remind  children  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding story  many  animals  were  roaming  the  forest  to  prey  on  other  crea- 
tures. Ask  on  what  animals  the  fox  preys.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  fox 
eats  fowls  of  various  kinds  and  that  he  is  the  enemy  of  many  birds. 

1 Book  31  of  the  Basic  Readers.  Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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Presenting  vocabulary  • • . New  words  in  this  story  are:  partridge* 
slope * brood * toddled * alert * squatted  Hung * flopped* 

injured * sank*  fatter * accustomed * thicket * slinking * 

uttered * shield  beak * pure * ants’ * mound * cocoons 

snuggled *. 

Words  in  the  glossary  are:  slope  (282),  brood  (282),  cdert  (283),  in/ure 
(283),  threat  (284),  /tdfer  (284),  accustomed  (284),  thicket  (285),  slink 
(285),  approach  (285),  utter  (285),  and  shield  (286). 

Average  and  superior  pupils  should  by  this  time  be  able  to  derive  the 
meaning  of  most  of  the  new  words  through  the  use  of  the  glossary  and  by 
combining  meaning  clues,  structural  analysis,  and  phonetic  analysis.  For 
this  reason,  little  or  no  vocabulary  presentation  will  be  suggested  from 
this  point  on.  The  teacher,  however,  should  continue  vocabulary  presen- 
tation with  pupils  who  have  difficulty  in  recognizing  word  forms. 

Establishing  specific  purpose  • • . Tell  pupils  that  the  next  story 
in  their  books  is  about  a partridge  family.  Ask,  “Do  you  know  what  kind 
of  animal  a partridge  is?  Another  name  for  partridge  is  huffed  grouse.' 
Have  you  ever  seen  one?  Have  you  ever  seen  a whole  family  of  par- 
tridges? There  is  an  excellent  picture  of  such  a family  on  page  282.  Let's 
look  at  it.”  Discuss  how  the  baby  partridges  are  like  their  mother  and 
how  they  are  different  from  her.  Call  attention  to  the  color  of  the  mother, 
to  her  striped  tail,  breast,  and  throat,  and  to  her  tufted  head. 

Have  pupils  read  the  subtitle  and  then  look  at  the  picture  on  the  next 
page.  Ask,  “Do  you  think  the  partridge  is  fooling  the  fox  here?  Have  you 
any  idea  how  a bird  might  fool  a fox?  You’ll  find  out  when  you  read  this 
part  of  the  story.” 


READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Pages  282-285  . . . After  silent  reading  have  children  tell  in  their  own 
words  how  the  partridge  fooled  the  fox.  Then  say,  “I  wonder  if  we  have 
told  exactly  what  she  did.”  Have  pupils  refer  to  their  books  while  tracing 
the  sequence  of  incidents.  Ask,  “What  was  the  first  thing  Mother  Par- 
tridge did  when  she  saw  the  fox?  Where  did  the  babies  hide?  What  did 
the  mother  do  next?  When  the  fox  sprang  at  her,  what  did  she  do?  When 
the  fox  bounded  over  the  log,  what  did  she  do?  When  she  had  led  the 
fox  away  from  her  babies,  what  did  she  do?”  With  some  pupils  it  may  be 
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I advisable  to  make  sure  that  they  comprehend  such  phrases  as  “on  the 
alert,”  “survive  this  threat,”  “swept  off  into  a thicket,  which  concealed 
her.”  Have  pupils  reread  the  last  paragraph  on  page  284  and  tell  in  their 
own  words  what  it  means.  Then  read  aloud  to  the  pupils  or  ask  a superior 
reader  to  read  aloud  the  last  two  paragraphs  on  page  285.  Have  pupils  tell 
what  picture  these  paragraphs  make  them  see. 

Pages  286-288  . . . ‘ ^et’s  see  what  the  partridge  family  did  after  they 
escaped  from  the  fox.  What  does  the  subtitle  tell  you?  Finish  reading  the 
| story  and  be  ready  to  tell  what  lessons  the  chicks  learned.”  After  discus- 
jsion  of  the  lessons  that  the  chicks  learned,  ask  pupils  to  tell  how  the 
{mother  protected  her  babies  from  the  sun. 

i Have  the  last  two  paragraphs  on  page  288  read  aloud.  Ask  pupils  to 
tell  how  hearing  these  paragraphs  makes  them  feel.  Ask  pupils  to  tell 
whether  or  not  they  liked  the  story  and  why. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Using  jutlganml  ...  To  promote  the  ability  to  use  judgment  in  mak- 
ing inferences  and  drawing  conclusions,  lead  pupils  to  observe  that  the 
Ibaby  partridge  chick  was  the  color  of  the  chip  of  wood  and  therefore  not 
easily  seen.  Then  tell  them  to  look  at  the  picture  on  page  282  and  decide 
(at  which  season  of  the  year  it  would  be  most  easy  for  the  mother  partridge 
| to  conceal  herself.  Then  have  pupils  look  at  the  birds  in  the  picture  on 
<page  236  and  decide  whether  these  birds  would  find  the  most  secure  home 
in  the  region  shown  in  the  picture  on  page  257  or  in  the  picture  on  page 
212.  Ask  pupils  to  name  other  animals  that  are  protected  by  color. 

jUsing  a dietionary  ...  Briefly  review  opening  the  dictionary  to 
find  words  beginning  with  certain  letters  as  suggested  in  the  preceding 
|lesson  plan.  Then  write  the  following  sentence,  underlining  the  word 
\wedge,  and  ask  children  to  look  up  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  word, 
j Observe  carefully  the  method  children  use  in  opening  the  dictionary,  run- 
ming  eyes  across  the  top  of  the  page  for  guide  words,  etc. 

i The  man  used  a wedge  in  splitting  the  log. 

Discuss  the  different  meanings  given  for  the  word  wedge , and  have 
pupils  decide  which  of  the  meanings  fits  in  the  above  sentence.  Repeat 
' 'with  such  sentences  as  those  given  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
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The  barge  was  loaded  with  coal. 

The  dress  had  a wide  flounce  around  the  bottom. 

The  girl’s  frock  was  torn. 

Scones  are  sometimes  served  with  tea. 

Think-and-Bo  Book  • • • Use  pages  65  and  66. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Adding  to  information  in  the  story  ...  Some  children  may 
become  interested  in  ant  cocoons,  and  wish  to  investigate  the  problem  of 
how  the  ants  care  for  them.  They  may  be  encouraged  to  study  ant  hills, 
and  perhaps  bring  ant  cocoons  to  class  for  other  pupils  to  examine. 

Extending  the  theme  of  the  story  . ..  Pupils  may  be  led  to 

tell  how  other  baby  animals  learn  the  things  they  need  to  know,  or  they 
may  tell  about  tricks  that  animals  use  to  fool  other  animals  or  people. 

Seeing  movies  • . • If  possible,  pupils  should  have'  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  film  “The  Ruffed  Grouse.” 

PAGES  289-293 

& Wdd  GoU'l  JleAAmt 

The  description  in  this  story  of  the  high  spirits  and  long-legged  awk- 
wardness of  frisky  colts  is  appealing.  The  eternal  struggle  for  sur- 
vival among  wild  animals  is  further  exemplified  when  the  wolf  attacks 
the  colt.  The  mare’s  rescue  of  the  colt  proves  once  again  that  mother 
animals  will  face  almost  any  danger  to  protect  their  young. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  A discussion  of  colts  or  ponies  that 
children  have  seen  or  known  about  should  lead  into  an  interesting  discus- 
sion of  young  horses— how  they  look,  their  actions,  etc. 

Vocabulary  ••  • New  words  in  this  story  are:  colt’s  war  romped * 
sport * frequently * partner*  gully*  mare’s nicker * cliff* 

lunged*  fury*  cripple*  pain * savage  thrust*  hurled* 

victim*  forefeet*  nudged*. 
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Words  in  the  glossary  are:  frequently  (290),  gully  (290),  mare  (290), 
nicker  (290),  cliff  (291),  lunge  (291),  fury  (291),  savage  (292),  thrust 
j (292),  victim  (292),  forefeet  (293),  and  nudge  (293). 

Establishing  specific  purpose  ...  Call  attention  to  the  picture 
on  page  289,  and  say,  “This  is  a picture  of  a colt  called  War  Paint,  who  had 
a good  time  romping  on  the  plains  and  in  the  gullies  of  the  west.  Notice 
; War  Paint’s  face  and  his  long  legs.  How  does  the  picture  make  you  feel 
! that  War  Paint  is  a frisky  young  colt?  Is  there  anything  in  the  picture  that 
makes  you  feel  he  is  not  afraid?  The  colt  looks  carefree  in  this  picture, 
i doesn’t  he?  But  he  disobeyed  his  mother  and  almost  lost  his  life.  When 
you  read  the  story,  you’ll  find  out  how  he  was  saved.” 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

| Children  should  be  able  to  read  this  five-page  story  without  much  guid- 
I ance.  During  silent  reading,  notice  which  children  seem  to  have  difficulty 
jwith  words,  which  children  are  consulting  the  glossary,  etc. 
j After  silent  reading,  lead  pupils  to  discuss  such  topics  as  these:  Why 
'War  Paint  was  a good  name  for  the  colt;  how  the  colts  played;  how  the 
j mare  warned  the  colt;  how  the  wolf  cornered  War  Paint;  how  the  mother 
| came  to  the  colt’s  rescue;  how  she  drove  the  wolf  off;  and  how  she  treated 
•jthe  colt  after  the  battle. 

! Provide  opportunity  for  pupils  to  find  and  read  aloud  paragraphs  that 
'they  consider  especially  exciting  or  paragraphs  that  give  them  clear  pic- 
tures of  things  that  happened  in  the  story. 

! “What  lesson  do  you  think  War  Paint  learned  through  his  experience 
[with  the  wolf?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Promoting  precise  imagery  ...  List  on  the  blackboard  the  fol- 
lowing action  words  from  the  story:  deserting , wheeling , lashing , flinging , 

\ pouncing,  pawing,  kicking,  dodging,  plunging,  whirling,  hurling,  trampling , 
leaping,  pounding,  fleeing,  boxing.  Have  the  pupils  point  out  the  words 
which  have  the  idea  of  (1)  turning,  (2)  hitting,  (3)  throwing,  (4)  jump- 
ing, (5)  departing.  Then  ask  them  to  think  of  other  words  that  they  know 
that  express  the  same  ideas  and  add  them  to  the  lists. 
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Phonetic  analysis  • . • To  promote  recognition  of  consonant  blends, 
write  the  following  lists  of  words  on  the  blackboard: 


blind 

glass 

brook 

frequent 

swarm 

sling 

cliff 

play 

cripple 

grass 

snap 

smart 

fly 

slim 

drink 

prowl 

start 

spot 

Have  pupils  pronounce  the  words  in  the  first  two  columns.  Call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  each  begins  with  a different  consonant,  followed  by  Z. 
Explain  that  these  are  called  Z blends,  because  we  say  the  two  consonants 
bl , cl , etc.,  almost  as  one  sound.  Then  tell  pupils  that,  when  we  combine 
another  consonant  with  Z,  r,  or  s,  we  say  we  blend  the  two  consonants  and 
that  we  call  such  letter  combinations  blends.  Then  have  pupils  pronounce 
the  words  in  the  other  columns,  and  lead  them  to  note  the  Z,  r,  and  s 
blends.  Explain  that  there  are  some  other  consonant  combinations  that 
are  called  blends,  e.g.,  the  nk  in  drink , but  that  in  most  blends  one  of  the 
letters  is  Z,  r,  or  s,  as  in  play,  colt,  drag,  stick,  etc. 

Write  the  words  listed  below,  dividing  them  into  syllables,  as  indicated, 
and  lead  pupils  to  observe  that  consonants  that  are  usually  blended  are 
sometimes  broken  by  syllable  divisions  in  the  middle  of  words. 

a sleep  up  start  dis  may  fist  ful 

as  ton  ish  help  ing  a stride  a ble 

bas  ket  cost  ly  nos  tril  ap  prove 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  67  and  68. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Finding  stories  and  poems  • • • Children  may  make  a list  of  the 
stories  and  poems  they  find  about  horses,  and  vote  to  choose  the  one  that 
they  like  best.  They  will  undoubtedly  be  interested  in  reading  or  hearing 
the  story  War  Paint,  an  Indian  Pony,  by  Paul  Brown,  from  which  the 
selection  in  the  book  is  taken. 

Reading  to  an  audience  ...  If  children  decide  that  the  story  of 
War  Paint  is  one  that  other  children  would  enjoy  hearing,  they  might  pre- 
pare to  read  it  aloud  for  an  audience,  and  invite  others  to  listen  to  them. 

Extension  reading ...  Children  will  enjoy  reading  independently 
nature  stories  suggested  in  the  bibliographies,  pages  433-434  of  Times  and 
Places,  and  pages  238-239  of  this  Guidebook. 
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^3  PAGES  294-303 


ICj'icuf  Wine},  asuft  Nika 

|n  contrast  with  the  previous  selections  in  the  unit,  this  story  pre- 
sents animals  in  relationship  to  man  the  hunter  and  man  the  protector 
pf  wild  animals.  Nika,  a wild  goose,  is  wounded  by  a hunter  and  is 
pnable  to  fly  with  the  flock.  Her  faithful  mate,  Gray  Wing,  does  not 
desert  her,  but  leaves  the  flock  to  join  her.  The  geese  are  discovered 
feeding  with  some  tame  fowls,  and  are  finally  led  to  the  barnyard  by 
Frank,  who  leaves  a trail  of  corn  for  them. 

| Gradually  Nika’s  wing  heals,  and  she  makes  frequent  attempts  to 
fly,  but  she  does  not  recover  in  time  to  fly  south  for  the  winter.  When 
the  warm  days  of  spring  come,  however,  an  unexpected  accident  frees 
(he  geese,  and  the  reader  will  rejoice  to  think  of  their  rejoining  their 
flock  in  its  northward  flight. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  Children  may  be  led  to  discuss  bird 
ravels,  and  to  make  a list  of  some  birds  that  fly  south  in  the  autumn. 
Bring  out  the  fact  that  some  birds  fly  thousands  of  miles  on  their  journeys. 
\sk  children  how  they  think  the  birds  rest  and  get  food  on  the  way. 
|‘What  dangers  might  threaten  the  birds  as  they  travel?”  Elicit  that  hunters 
;ometimes  shoot  wild  geese  and  ducks. 

Vocabulary  • • . New  words  in  this  story  are:  Nika  wedge * 

gander*  northern*  fearless * calm  rice * season*  mist* 

lipward*  stab * departing * gradually * reeds * recovered* 

fowls*  Frank * Gordon * vain*  Lizzie * faithful * assist * 

deet*  bitter * freedom * advanced * restless*  hissed * prison * 

^ale*. 

1 Words  in  the  glossary  are:  wedge  (294),  gander  (294),  calm  (295),  mist 
[296),  gradual  (297),  reed  (298),  recover  (298),  vain  (299),  faithful  (300), 
Assist  (300),  sleet  (301),  advance  (301),  and  gale  (303). 

Establishing  specific  purpose  ...  Direct  attention  to  the  picture 
m page  294  and  tell  pupils  that  the  geese  in  the  picture  are  called  Canadas. 
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Discuss  the  wedge-shaped  formation  in  which  they  are  flying,  and  how  they 
look  in  flight.  Lead  pupils  to  observe  the  feeling  of  movement  that  the 
picture  gives;  e.g.,  the  upward  and  downward  beat  of  the  wings  and  the  way 
the  feet  are  held  back  and  the  neck  is  stretched  forward.  “The  story  says 
that  there  were  sixty  geese  in  this  flock.  Why  do  you  think  the  artist  didn’t 
try  to  show  them  all  in  the  picture?” 

Tell  pupils  that  Nika  is  pronounced  Ne'ka  and  have  them  read  the  title 
and  subtitle.  Discuss  how  the  geese  look  as  they  come  down  on  the  lake, 
the  position  of  their  feet,  wings,  etc.,  and  ask  pupils  if  they  think  the  sub- 
title of  the  story  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  geese  stopped  on  the  lake.  Sug- 
gest that  they  look  at  the  picture  on  page  299  to  see  if  it  gives  them  an  idea 
about  the  meaning  of  the  subtitle.  Then  have  them  read  to  find  out  what 
the  subtitle  means  and  how  the  flight  was  interrupted. 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Pages  294-300  . . . After  silent  reading,  ask  what  interrupted  the  flight, 
and  for  how  many  of  the  geese  it  was  interrupted.  “Is  Teat  their  way  up- 
ward ...  in  swift,  desperate  flight’  a good  way  to  describe  what  the  geese 
did  when  they  heard  the  shots?  Are  you  glad  that  Gray  Wing  came  back 
to  stay  with  Nika?”  Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  last  two  paragraphs  on 
page  297  and  tell  in  their  own  words  what  picture  they  see  and  how  it 
makes  them  feel.  “What  did  Frank  Gordon  do  for  the  geese?  Do  you 
think  Gray  Wing  will  desert  Nika  if  her  wing  does  not  heal?  Why  not?” 
Pages  301-303  . . . Have  the  subtitle  read  aloud  and  then  ask,  “What 
does  this  subtitle  tell  you?  What  does  the  word  escape  tell  you  about  how 
the  geese  felt  in  their  new  home?”  Have  pupils  read  to  find  out  how  Nika 
and  Gray  Wing  escaped.  After  silent  reading  and  discussion  of  the  events 
in  the  last  part  of  the  story,  have  pupils  read  the  second  paragraph  on  page 
302  and  tell  why  they  think  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a good 
illustration  for  this  sentence.  Then  ask  them  to  read  the  last  paragraph  on 
page  303  and  tell  how  the  last  sentence  makes  them  feel,  and  why  they  think 
it  is  a good  ending  for  the  story. 

Extend  interpretation  by  leading  pupils  to  contrast  the  attitude  of  the 
different  people  toward  the  wild  geese— the  hunters,  Frank  Gordon,  Aunt 
Lizzie,  and  Uncle  Peter.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  observe  that  it  was  Aunt 
Lizzie  who  first  said  the  geese  shouldn’t  be  harmed,  and  it  was  she  who 
thought  of  them  when  the  sleet  storm  came. 
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Encourage  discussion  of  the  fact  that  even  though  the  geese  were  well 
treated  they  were  still  unhappy  in  captivity.  Have  pupils  find  words  and 
phrases  that  are  used  to  build  up  the  idea  that  the  geese  were  not  happy, 
i.e.,  on  page  301,  “escape,”  “robbed  of  their  freedom,”  “seemed  to  get 
accustomed  to  their  pen,”  “trying  her  wings”;  on  page  302,  “kept  penned 
up,”  “grew  restless,”  “longing  for  the  freedom  of  their  far  northern  home,” 
“urged  Gray  Wing  and  Nika  to  join  their  flight  to  freedom,”  “hissed  in 
their  prison  yard  and  beat  their  splendid  wings  against  the  wire,”  “could 
not  escape.” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Using  the  dictionary  • • • The  extent  to  which  a pupil  in  the  fourth 
grade  is  able  to  use  a dictionary  as  an  aid  in  deriving  pronunciation  will  vary 
widely  among  individuals.  It  may  be  advisable  to  present  the  following 
lesson  only  to  those  pupils  who  have  shown  facility  in  dealing  with  dia- 
critical marks  and  who,  because  of  their  wide  reading,  will  frequently  use  a 
dictionary  as  a pronunciation  aid.  Suggestions  for  presenting  the  keys 
used  in  three  different  dictionaries  are  given  below.  The  teacher  should 
present  the  key  for  whichever  dictionary  is  to  be  in  general  use  in  her 
classroom. 

If  the  Thorndike  Century  Junior  Dictionary  (Revised  Edition)  is  in  use, 
proceed  as  follows:  Have  pupils  turn  to  page  3 and  find  the  pronunciation 
key  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Tell  pupils  that  the  use  of  the  key  will  help 
them  to  pronounce  words.  Have  them  read  the  words  in  the  first  line  of  the 
key,  and  explain  that  the  vowel  sounds  that  are  marked  in  these  words  are 
the  ones  that  are  used  in  accented  syllables.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  syllable  is  accented  in  equal,  open , and  order. 

Then  discuss  the  symbols  in  the  last  line.  First  call  attention  to  the 
: difference  in  the  sound  of  th  in  thin  and  in  then  and  to  the  symbol  used  to 
represent  the  sound  in  then.  Then  explain  that  the  symbol  a (schwa) 
is  used  to  represent  the  sound  of  any  one  of  several  vowels  in  unac- 
cented syllables. 

Have  pupils  study  the  phonetic  spellings  and  the  pronunciation  key  and 
see  if  they  can  pronounce  the  words  abrasion,  Absalom,  absolute,  and 
absolve.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  schwa  is  never  used  in  accented 
syllables,  but  that  the  vowel  sound  in  unaccented  syllables  may  or  may  not 
be  the  sound  represented  by  this  symbol;  e.g.,  the  last  syllable  in  absolute. 
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Have  pupils  turn  to  another  page  in  the  dictionary,  find  the  key,  and  work 
out  the  pronunciation  of  a few  words  on  the  page. 

If  Webster's  Elementary  Dictionary  is  in  use,  have  pupils  turn  to  page  1 
and  find  the  pronunciation  key.  First  call  attention  to  the  sounds  of  a that 
are  used  in  accented  syllables,  i.e.,  ale,  care , add, , arm,  and  ask.  Then  explain 
that  if  long  a is  used  in  an  unaccented  syllable,  it  is  marked  as  it  is  in 
chaotic.  A chart  showing  paired  symbols  and  their  relation  to  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables  will  help  children  to  use  this  key;  for  example: 


Accented 

Unaccented 

Accented 

Unaccented 

ale 

chaotic 

ill 

charity 

add 

account 

old 

obey 

ask 

sofd 

odd 

connect 

eve 

event 

cube 

unite 

end 

silent 

up 

circus 

Leads  pupils  to  observe  that  the  symbol  - is  used  for  a long  vowel  sound 
in  an  accented  syllable  and  for  an  unaccented  syllable.  Also  point  out 
that  if  a short  vowel  sound  is  used  in  an  unaccented  syllable,  the  letter  is 
in  italics. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  other  symbols  listed  in  the  pronunciation 
key.  Then  see  if  they  can  derive  the  pronunciation  of  abandon,  abase,  and 
abbreviation  through  use  of  the  pronunciation  key.  Have  them  turn  to 
another  page  and  derive  the  pronunciation  of  several  words  on  the  page. 

If  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary  for  Schools  is  in  use,  follow  the  gen- 
eral procedure  suggested  above,  comparing  the  symbols  generally  used  for 
accented  and  unaccented  syllables;  e.g.,  a,  a,  a,  a. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  69  and  70. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Investigating  topics  of  interest ...  Among  the  topics  in  which 
this  story  may  arouse  interest  are  fish  and  game  laws,  bird  sanctuaries,  bird 
banding,  and  other  topics  dealing  with  man’s  treatment  of  wild  birds.  Chil- 
dren may  read  to  locate  information,  or  may  ask  someone  who  is  interested 
in  wild  life  to  come  to  talk  to  the  class. 

Seeing  a movie  • • • Children  may  be  interested  in  finding  out  more 
about  Canada  geese  and  other  wild  birds.  If  possible  show  them  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company  film  “Game  Birds.” 
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SmmgJe.  the  (leindeesi 

This  portrayal  of  the  reindeer’s  fight  for  survival  is  perhaps  the  grim- 
mest story  in  the  unit.  The  herd’s  trek  over  rocky  ledges  and  through 
swirling  waters,  its  struggles  with  the  blizzard,  and  the  hardships  of 
travel  are  all  part  of  the  gallant  fight  waged  constantly  by  these  ani- 
mals. Smoozie,  the  young  deer,  arouses  our  sympathy  on  his  first  march 
with  the  herd,  and  even  more  so  when  he  is  bewildered  and  terrified  by 
the  attack  of  the  wolves.  Pictures  and  text  make  this  a vivid,  realistic, 
and  exciting  tale,  relieved  only  by  the  assurance  that  the  herd  finally 
gains  peace. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  Remind  children  of  the  story  they 
read  about  Christmas  in  Alaska,  and  ask  them  if  they  remember  why  the 
Eskimos  were  going  to  have  to  move.  Tell  them  that  the  next  story  in  their 
books  is  about  a young  reindeer  called  Smoozie  on  his  first  winter  journey 
with  the  herd.  Establish  a setting  for  the  story  by  locating  the  Yukon 
valley  on  a map.  Introduce  the  story  directly  by  saying,  “Little  Smoozie 
found  his  first  trip  with  the  reindeer  very  difficult.  Notice  why  as  you  read.” 

Vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  Smoozie * Yukon* 

ledge * Ogg*  stag*  brief  onward * drooping * pace* 
protection * cuddled*  warmth * dismal * piercing  snarls * 

mingled * attack*  mass * confused * moan*  valiant  battle *. 

Words  in  the  glossary  are:  ledge  (305),  stag  (305),  protection  (307), 
dismal  (308),  mingle  (308),  mass  (309),  confuse  (310),  and  valiant  (310). 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Pages  S 04-307  . . . After  silent  reading,  have  children  describe  the  jour- 
ney of  the  reindeer  and  tell  why  it  was  a strange  experience  for  Smoozie. 
Discuss  the  lessons  that  the  mother  reindder  had  taught  Smoozie,  and 
ask  children  to  recall  other  stories  they  have  read  in  which  mother 
animals  taught  their  babies  how  to  protect  themselves.  Be  sure  that  children 
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understand  the  meaning  of  gale  and  blizzard , and  that  they  understand 
how  the  deer  found  protection  from  the  wind. 

Pages  308-311  . . . Ask  children  what  they  think  the  subtitle  on  page 
308  means,  and  call  attention  to  the  picture  on  pages  308-309.  “What  do 
you  suppose  will  happen  to  Smoozie  in  this  fight?  The  rest  of  the  story 
will  tell  you.” 

After  silent  reading,  deepen  understanding  by  asking,  “Why  do  you  sup- 
pose the  wolves  were  bold  enough  to  attack  a herd  of  reindeer?  How  did 
the  stags  protect  the  mother  deer  and  the  fawns?  How  did  the  stags  fight 
with  the  wolves?  Did  the  wolves  kill  any  reindeer?  Read  and  explain  the 
paragraph  that  tells  you.  What  happened  to  Smoozie  in  the  battle?  How 
did  he  feel?  How  did  the  struggle  end?  Do  you  think  Smoozie  will  be  all 
right?  Is  this  story  like  any  other  story  you  have  read  about  animals? 
In  what  ways?” 


EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Generalizing  ...  To  help  children  make  the  generalization  that,  while 
small  animals  often  trick  or  flee  from  their  enemies,  large  animals  are 
more  likely  to  fight,  list  the  following  animals  on  the  blackboard:  bear, 
reindeer , elephant,  horse,  steer,  wolf.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  name  the 
body  parts  which  help  these  animals  to  fight. 

reindeer  (hoofs,  antlers)  bear  (claws,  teeth,  paws) 

steer  (hoofs,  horns)  horse  (hoofs,  teeth) 

elephant  (feet,  tusks,  trunk)  wolf  (claws,  teeth) 


Phonetic  analysis ...  If  some  pupils  have  difficulty  in  deriving 
words  through  structural  and  phonetic  analysis,  write  the  words  listed  be- 
low, dividing  them  into  syllables  and  indicating  the  accent. 


con  fuse' 
sur  vive' 
en  gage' 
ad  vice' 


pro  claim' 
a muse' 
pay'ment 
po'lar 


bat'tle 
shag'gy 
ban'ner 
pre  vent' 


at  tend' 
sus pect ' 
sub'ject 
whim'per 


Have  pupils  look  at  the  accented  syllable  in  each  word  and  tell  whether 
the  vowel  in  that  syllable  has  the  long  or  the  short  sound  and  why.  Then 
have  them  pronounce  the  word.  (See  list  of  principles  governing  vowel 
sounds  on  page  60  in  the  Guidebook.)  Then  write  the  words  manner, 
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behold , relate,  noble,  and  reveal.  Have  pupils  tell  where  the  first  syllable 
ends  in  each  word,  and  then  have  them  pronounce  the  word.  Explain  that 
they  may  have  to  try  to  accent  first  one  syllable  and  then  the  other  before 
they  can  decide  how  to  pronounce  the  word. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  page  7L 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Reading  a story  ...  Children  should  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
all  of  Smoozie,  by  Alma  Savage,  from  which  this  selection  is  taken. 

Hearing  poems  • • .Read  to  children  "Do  You  Fear  the  Wind?”  by 
Hamlin  Garland,  in  Silver  Pennies;  "Storm,”  by  "H.D.,”  in  This  Singing 
World,  edited  by  Louis  Untermeyer;  and  other  available  poems  about 
storms.  Encourage  children  to  make  up  poems  about  wintry  winds,  snow- 
storms, or  blizzards. 

PAGES  3 12-3  1 

*7/te  PolaSi  /lean, 

Of  all  Jane  Tompkins’  fine  animal  books,  Polar  Bear  Twins  is  prob- 
ably the  favorite,  and  this  episode  the  most  exciting  in  the  book. 
This  story  brings  out  the  helplessness  of  the  bear  cubs  and  the  great 
! devotion  of  the  mother  bear  to  her  babies.  The  great  bear’s  tireless, 
i heroic  efforts  to  find  the  cubs  when  she  realizes  they  are  adrift  some- 
where out  on  the  vast  Arctic  Ocean  are  genuinely  moving.  Her  strug- 
gle is  rewarded,  and  there  is  an  affectionate  reunion  between  mother 
and  cubs.  The  blue  and  white  illustrations  help  establish  a feeling  of 
the  cold  vastness  and  loneliness  of  the  arctic  wilderness. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  Lead  children  to  tell  what  they 
know  about  polar  bears — how  big  they  are,  what  color  they  are,  where 
they  live,  and  what  they  eat.  See  if  children  can  tell  why  these  bears 
are  called  polar  bears.  Point  out  on  a map  the  polar  region  and  the 
i Arctic  Ocean,  and  ask  children  to  tell  what  they  would  find  there.  Tell  chil- 
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dren  that  there  is  really  no  land  in  this  area,  but  that  some  animals  live  on 
the  solid  ice.  Elicit  discussion  as  to  how  these  animals  get  food.  Lead  chil- 
dren to  react  to  the  pictures  on  pages  312  and  313,  and  point  out  that 
the  clear  blue  and  white  make  this  region  look  very  cold  and  lonely. 

Introducing  vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  polar* 

a retie*  Tufty*  jagged*  whimpering * shaggy*  blast * buried 

massive  dozed * booming*  comfort * glimpse * foaming* 

toiled * refused*. 

Words  in  the  glossary  are:  arctic  (312),  whimper  (313),  blast  (314),  mas- 
sive (314),  doze  (314) , glimpse  (315),  toil  (317),  and  refuse  (318). 

Establishing  specific  purpose  • • . Call  attention  to  the  subtitle 
on  page  312,  and  ask,  “Do  you  suppose  it  would  be  easy  to  get  lost  in  this 
region?  Why?  The  cubs  were  lost  in  a rather  unusual  way.  Read  the 
story  and  find  out  what  happened  to  them.” 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Pages  312-316  . . . After  silent  reading,  be  sure  that  children  understand 
what  happened  to  the  bear  twins,  and  how  they  happened  to  be  drifting 
out  on  the  ocean.  Have  children  notice  that  there  is  really  not  much  action 
in  this  part  of  the  story,  and  that  the  author  tells  a great  many  details  that 
describe  this  icy  region,  the  noises,  and  the  loneliness  and  fright  of  the 
cubs.  Have  children  refer  to  the  story  for  sentences  or  phrases  that  help 
describe  the  region  or  that  prove  that  the  cubs  were  lonely  and  frightened. 

Extend  interpretation  by  asking,  “How  are  polar  bears  suited  to  life  in 
this  cold  region?  Why  will  it  be  hard  for  the  mother  bear  to  find  the  cubs? 
What  do  you  think  may  happen  to  the  cubs  if  she  does  not  find  them?” 
Pages  316-319...  ‘How  do  you  suppose  the  mother  bear  will  feel  when 
she  discovers  her  cubs  are  lost?  What  will  she  do?  Let’s  finish  the  story 
and  find  out  what  happens.” 

After  silent  reading,  have  children  locate  in  the  story  the  parts  that  tell 
how  the  mother  bear  tried  to  locate  her  cubs.  Have  them  prove  from  the 
story,  too,  that  the  mother  bear  really  loved  her  cubs  and  was  anxious  about 
them.  Ask  children  if  they  think  the  big  bear  was  brave  and  if  she  was 
strong.  Arouse  an  appreciation  for  the  happy  ending  of  the  story,  but 
point  out  that  the  bears’  struggles  are  not  yet  at  an  end.  Ask  children  how 
they  think  the  mother  bear  will  get  her  babies  back  to  the  main  ice  pack. 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Promoting  imagery  • . • Ask  the  children  how  this  story  makes 
them  feel  about  (1)  the  coldness,  (2)  the  bigness,  (3)  the  noises,  and 
(4)  the  coloring  of  the  arctic  regions.  See  if  children  can  recall  words 
or  expressions  that  helped  them  feel  as  they  do,  and  list  them.  Superior 
pupils  may  consult  the  text  for  other  words  or  expressions  that  help  create 
a mood  or  feeling. 

Combining  context  and  phonetic  clues  • • • With  pupils  who 
'tend  to  guess  at  words  without  regard  for  meaning,  or  who  are  very  slow 
jin  deriving  the  pronunciation  of  words,  write  on  the  blackboard  such  sen- 
tences as  those  suggested  below. 

fie  went  on  a jour to  — plore  the  po regions. 

He  trav over  vast  re that  were  cov with  snow. 

Ask  pupils  to  read  each  sentence  aloud,  supplying  the  missing  parts  of 
Words,  so  that  the  sentence  makes  sense. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  page  72. 


EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

tmparing  stories  • • • Encourage  children  to  recall  other  stories 
they  have  read  that  prove  that  mother  animals  love  and  care  for  their 
:hildren.  Have  them  cite  stories,  too,  that  tell  how  animals  are  fitted  by 
lature  to  live  in  certain  regions,  or  how  wild  animals  have  to  struggle 
igainst  dangers  in  order  to  live. 

[aking  up  stories  • • • Suggest  that  children  make  up  stories  about 
the  adventures  of  wild  animals.  Talk  over  possible  plots  for  stories,  sug- 
gesting that  children  might  write  a story  about  how  a chipmunk  escaped 
Irom  an  owl,  how  a wild  goose  made  friends  with  a tame  goose,  how  people 
[famed  a ground  hog,  or  some  similar  plot.  During  the  discussion  empha- 
size the  aspects  of  animal  life  that  pupils  have  been  reading  about;  e.g., 
pother  love,  faithfulness  to  mates,  lessons  young  animals  have  to  learn, 
pd  struggles  against  enemies. 

*emg  a movie  ...  If  it  is  possible,  show  to  pupils  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  film  “Bears."  Encourage  pupils  to  contrast  and  compare 
the  habits  of  the  different  kinds  of  bears  shown  in  the  film. 
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fj<yltamf,rl  ALLcjat&i 

This  story,  like  the  first  one  in  the  unit,  gives  a picture  of  animal  life 
with  relation  to  human  life.  Johnny  knows  that  the  wilderness  of 
the  swamp  is  no  place  for  him,  but  he  takes  a chance,  anyway,  be- 
cause he  wants  to  catch  an  alligator.  His  confidence  grows  as  he 
hooks  the  ’gator,  but  the  appearance  of  the  wild  pig  makes  him 
aware  of  his  helplessness.  Only  a lucky  flip  of  the  ’gator’s  tail  saves 
Johnny’s  life,  and  the  reader  feels  through  both  Johnny’s  actions  and 
his  comments  that  he  has  learned  a valuable  lesson. 


PREPARATION  FOR  READING  i 

Establishing  background  ...  Tell  children  that  the  next  animal  j 
story  in  their  book  takes  place  in  a swamp  in  the  southern  part  of  our  own  | 
country.  Point  out  on  the  map  the  Santee  River  in  South  Carolina  and  ^ 
show  where  the  swamps  are.  Ask  children  how  this  region  will  be  differ-  j j 
ent  from  the  one  described  in  the  polar  bear  story,  and  see  if  children  can  ^ 
tell  what  animals  will  probably  be  found  there.  When  alligators  are  men- 
tioned, elicit  a discussion  of  where  alligators  are  found,  how  they  protect  j 
themselves,  and  why  they  would  be  hard  to  catch.  Lead  pupils  to  com-  ^ 
ment  on  the  temperature  of  this  region  and  the  abundance  of  plant  life  ! ^ 
that  will  grow  there.  Tell  children  that  cypress  and  tupelo  (tii'  pi  lo)  trees  r< 
are  often  found  there. 


Vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  alligator* 

swamps*  coiled * cypress*  tupelo  huckleberry * coon * 

tow. 

The  words  swamp  (320)  and  tow  (325)  are  in  the  glossary. 


Santee * li 

snake*  k 

|v 
j y< 


Establishing  specific  purpose  ...  Have  children  find  the  story 
“Johnny’s  Alligator”  in  the  table  of  contents  and  then  turn  to  page  320 
and  read  the  first  page  silently.  R 

After  silent  reading,  have  children  discuss  what  sorts  of  adventures  ,■  wl 
Johnny  may  have  in  the  swamps.  Suggest  that  they  read  to  find  out  I a$] 
whether  or  not  Johnny  got  his  alligator.  \ e.g 
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READING  AND  DISCUSSION 


Superior  pupils  should  be  able  to  read  this  story  without  much  guidance. 
Their  thinking  on  the  story  may  be  stimulated  by  writing  on  the  black- 
board the  following  question  for  them  to  consider  as  they  read: 

Was  it  a good  thing  that  Johnny  went  off  to  the  swamp  alone ? 

Suggest  that  pupils  find  all  the  reasons  they  can  why  it  was  or  was  not  a 
good  thing  to  do. 

More  detailed  guidance  may  be  necessary  with  slow  readers.  Sugges- 
tions for  such  guidance  are  given  below. 

Pages  321-323  . . . “Do  you  think  that  Johnny  was  a little  afraid  in  the 
swamp?  What  makes  you  think  so?  What  did  he  see  in  the  swamp?” 

Pages  324-325  . . . “Why  did  Johnny  have  trouble  catching  his  alliga- 
tor? How  did  the  alligator  act  after  Johnny  had  roped  him?  Why  did 
Johnny  try  to  keep  a good  distance  away  from  the  alligator?” 

Pages  326-32S  . . . “Why  didn’t  Johnny  notice  the  wild  pig?  Was  the 
wild  pig  dangerous?  How  do  you  know?  What  lucky  happening  saved 
Johnny  from  the  wild  pig?  How  did  Johnny  feel  when  the  alligator  hit 
the  pig?  How  did  he  show  that  he  was  grateful  to  the  alligator?” 

During  discussion  with  the  entire  class,  bring  out  the  fact  that  Johnny 
disobeyed  his  mother  and  almost  lost  his  life;  that  he  should  have  known 
better  than  to  go  into  a dangerous  swamp;  that  even  the  alligator  might 
have  harmed  him;  and  that  he  probably  learned  a lesson  that  he  would 
remember  for  a long  time. 

Ask  pupils  how  they  think  Johnny  felt  about  his  brother  Henry,  and 
have  them  justify  their  answers.  “Have  you  ever  been  in  a swamp  or  a 
forest  alone?  How  did  you  feel?  Did  you  sing  or  hum  as  Johnny  did? 
What  did  you  do?  Do  you  think  you  would  have  let  the  alligator  go  if 
you  had  been  in  Johnny’s  place?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Recognizing  characteristic  action  words  ...  Ask  pupils 
what  word  is  used  to  describe  the  movement  of  the  alligator  (slither),  and 
ask  them  to  suggest  words  that  describe  the  movements  of  other  animals; 
e.g.,  ducks  (waddle),  partridge  chicks  (toddle),  chipmunks  (scamper),  butter- 
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flies  (flutter),  elephants  (lumber).  Children  may  add  to  the  list  of  animals 
and  suggest  characteristic  movements.  They  may  think  of  words  describ- 
ing movements  and  then  find  animals  that  make  such  movements. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  73  and  74. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


Making  a summary  chart  • • • Children  may  be  led  to  organize 
the  information  they  have  gained  about  animals  in  a chart  set  up  as  sug- 
gested by  the  example  below. 


Animals 

Home 

Enemies 

Protection 

polar  bears 

arctic  regions 

hunters , storms , 
bad  weather 

color , claws,  teeth , 
power  of  paws 

Formulating  desirable  attitudes  • • • Children  should  be  led  to 
think  about  wild  animals  in  relation  to  people  and  to  clarify  their  own 
thinking  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  animal  life.  They  should  realize 
that  most  wild  animals  are  not  dangerous  if  they  are  not  disturbed,  and 
that  wanton  killing  is  undesirable.  They  should  be  aware  of  the  foolhardi- 
ness of  exposing  one’s  self  to  danger;  for  example,  in  the  southern  swamps. 
Children  should  be  led  to  see  that  animals  provide  interesting,  worth-while 
subjects  for  observation  and  study,  and  that  the  beauty  of  nature  merits 
attention. 

Sharing  reading  experiences  • . . A period  should  be  provided 
for  children  to  talk  about  books  and  stories  that  they  have  read.  Each 
child’s  contribution  to  this  discussion  should  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of 
his  ability.  Children  should  know  the  names  of  some  authors  who  write 
nature  stories  for  children  and  should  refer  to  them  as  the  class  discusses 
books  and  stories.  A cumulative  list  of  books  recommended  for  reading 
by  the  pupils  might  be  compiled  under  some  such  head  as  “Our  Animal 
Friends.” 
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Pages  193-210  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  VII  of  Times  and  Places 


Famous  People 
of  Other  Times 


This  GROUP  OF  STORIES  . . . about  Joseph,  David,  Saint 
George,  and  Joan  of  Arc  exemplifies  two  great  truths  about  heroes. 
The  first  is  that  a hero  is  a person  who  forgets  himself  in  striving  to 
help  others  and  finds  happiness  when  he  succeeds;  the  second  is  that 
the  person  who  is  well  fitted  for  a special  task  will  generally  find  that 
his  preparation  leads  him  to  some  useful  service. 

The  heroes  in  these  stories  did  not  seek  honor  or  glory  for  them- 
selves— rather  they  found  satisfaction  in  helping  others.  But  all  of 
them  worked  valiantly  to  achieve  their  goals  and  were  successful  in 
achieving  them. 

In  spite  of  the  rather  serious  tenor  of  these  stories,  they  are  full  of 
dramatic  action,  strong  conflicts,  and  powerful  emotions.  They  will 
appeal  to  children  as  genuinely  moving  tales,  and  should  stimulate  an 
interest  in  the  further  reading  of  hero  tales  and  biography. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


A discussion  of  heroes  and  leaders  can  be  initiated  by  asking  children  to 
name  people  whom  they  think  of  as  heroes.  Encourage  pupils  to  attempt 
to  state  what  the  word  hero  means  to  them.  It  would  be  well  at  this  time 
to  stress  the  fact  that  there  are  heroes  of  peace  as  well  as  heroes  of  war,  and 
to  call  attention  to  people  who  have  been  leaders  in  science,  invention, 
health,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  battle. 

Children  can  be  led  to  see  that  there  have  been  heroes  in  many  places  and 
in  many  ages,  and  that  heroism  is  usually  based  on  qualities  that  all  people 
possess  to  some  degree. 

Tell  pupils  that  the  next  group  of  stories  in  their  reader  is  about  four 
famous  leaders  of  olden  times.  Have  children  find  the  unit  in  their  books 
and  read  the  titles  of  the  stories.  Ask  children  if  they  know  anything 
about  the  characters  mentioned. 

PROCEDURES 

Throughout  the  development  of  the  unit,  the  selections  should  be  treated 
primarily  as  dramatic,  moving  tales  taken  from  the  world’s  great  literature. 
Children  should  become  familiar  with  the  plots  of  stories  and  should  have 
opportunity  to  retell  these  stories  until  they  know  them  well.  They  should 
be  encouraged  to  find  additional  information  about  these  heroes  and  to 
share  their  information  with  the  other  children. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  style  of  these  stories  as  they  are  read, 
and  typical  phraseology  should  be  noted.  With  poor  readers,  detailed 
guidance  should  be  given  to  aid  understanding  of  phrase  meanings. 

With  the  Bible  stories  the  beautiful  cadenced  rhythm  of  Bible  style  can 
be  brought  out  by  reading  selections  from  the  Bible.  The  speed  and 
dramatic  action  of  the  story  of  Saint  George  should  be  pointed  out,  and 
children  should  notice  how  many  of  the  words  make  them  think  of  quick- 
moving  action.  The  first  part  of  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  somewhat 
restrained,  and  children  should  become  aware  of  the  quickening  pace  of 
the  style  as  the  story  becomes  more  exciting. 

As  the  unit  progresses,  children’s  reading  of  other  hero  tales  and  biog- 
raphy should  be  guided.  They  should  be  led  to  compare  and  contrast  the 
lives  of  the  heroes  they  read  about,  and  to  come  to  some  conclusions  about 
what  heroism  really  means. 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  stories  in  literature  and  a tale  no  child 
should  miss.  Throughout  his  lifetime,  Joseph’s  ability  to  interpret 
dreams  is  of  real  importance,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  others.  Joseph 
is  more  than  once  the  victim  of  selfish  jealousy  on  the  part  of  others, 
but  his  unfailing  honesty,  trustworthiness,  and  loyalty  result  in  his 
overcoming  his  difficulties  and  vindicating  himself  at  last.  Joseph’s 
reunion  with  his  repentant  brothers  and  his  forgiveness  of  them  make 
the  conclusion  of  this  story  moving  and  unforgettable. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  Discuss  with  children  their  favorite 
stories  from  the  Bible,  and  ask  them  what  Bible  characters  they  can  remem- 
ber. Tell  children  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  stories 
in  the  world  are  told  in  the  Bible,  and  explain  that,  because  these  stories  are 
so  fine;  many  of  them  have  been  retold  in  simple  language  so  that  children 
can  read  them.  Show  children  a copy  of  The  Junior  Bible , edited  by  Edgar 
J.  Goodspeed,  or  other  collections  of  Bible  stories. 

Vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  famous * Joseph * 

Jacob * elder * Benjamin * jealous  favored * binding * sheaf * 

scornfully * fulfilled*  bade  slay * devoured * evil * Reuben 

mercy * caravan  camels  merchants * Egypt  slave * payment * 

blood  beloved * judge * trusted * labor * steward  household * 

punished  , attendants*  wisdom * foretold*  seven * withered* 

reveal * famine  therefore*  appoint * marveled * thus * 

pleading*  truth  accepted * youth  earnestly  concerning*. 

These  words  are  in  the  glossary:  elder , bind , sheaf,  scornful,  fulfill,  bade, 
slay,  devour,  evil,  merchant,  steward , cast,  attendant,  foretold , cluster, 

! wither,  reveal,  famine,  marvel,  plead,  accept,  earnest,  and  concerning. 

Write  the  names  Joseph,  Jacob,  Benjamin,  and  Reuben  and  tell  children 
that  these  are  the  names  of  characters  in  the  story.  Explain  that  some  of  the 
events  in  the  story  take  place  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  some  of  them  in 
the  land  of  Egypt. 
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Tell  children  that  there  are  several  words  and  phrases  in  this  story  for  1 
which  they  may  not  know  the  meanings.  Write  on  the  blackboard  each  of  1 
the  sentences  listed  below  as  you  say  it.  Suggest  that  pupils  use  the  glos-  s 
sary  to  find  the  meanings  of  words  that  they  do  not  know.  Discuss  the  £ 
meaning  of  the  word  in  boldface  in  each  sentence.  $ 

Joseph  had  ten  elder  brothers.  * 

They  were  binding  grain.  f 

He  bound  his  sheaf  of  grain.  c 

Joseph’s  brothers  laughed  scornfully.  I 

He  bade  his  brothers  return.  j, 

Suggest  that  children  use  the  glossary  for  the  meanings  of  other  words  in  d 
the  story  that  they  do  not  know,  and  that  they  ask  for  help  on  words  or  a 
expressions  that  are  not  familiar  to  them.  With  children  to  whom  style  P 
or  phrasing  presents  reading  difficulty,  the  teacher  should  pay  special  atten-  c 
tion  to  comprehension  of  words  or  phrases  peculiar  to  the  story.  [\ 

Dt 

Establishing  specific  purpose  ...  Ask  children  if  they  know  the 
story  of  Joseph,  and  see  how  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  story  they  can  ,, 
tell.  Bring  out  that  God  had  given  Joseph  the  power  to  understand  the  j 
meaning  of  dreams,  and  that  this  power  played  a very  important  part  in 
his  life.  Explain  that  the  story  “Joseph  and  His  Brothers”  is  really  an 
exciting  tale,  and  suggest  that,  as  children  read,  they  notice  whether  or  ^ 
not  there  are  incidents  told  in  the  story  in  their  books  that  they  had  ^ 
forgotten.  h 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION  lpC 

iur 

Pages  330-335  . . . Have  children  read  silently  to  get  the  main  thread  I P; 
of  the  story.  Ask  them  to  tell  this  part  of  the  story  in  their  own* words,  and  Jo 
discuss  details  that  they  had  forgotten  to  mention  when  they  told  the  story  ith 
before  reading  it.  th 

Detailed  discussion  to  make  sure  that  pupils  have  grasped  the  meaning  wa 

of  certain  passages  may  be  necessary.  To  guide  this  discussion,  ask,  “Why  sta 
were  Joseph’s  brothers  jealous  of  him?  Do  you  think  they  had  any  reason  sta 
to  be  jealous?  How  did  Joseph’s  father  show  that  he  favored  him?”  Be  sure  thi 
that  children  are  able  to  visualize  what  is  meant  by  binding  a sheaf  of  grain,  jfai 
and  what  happened  to  the  sheaves  of  grain  in  Joseph’s  dream.  “What  ims 
do  you  think  Joseph’s  dream  might  have  meant?  Why  do  you  suppose  (Fir 
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the  brothers  thought  the  dream  might  have  some  connection  with 
them?  Why  did  the  brothers  laugh  scornfully?  Who  do  you  suppose  the 
sun,  moon,  and  eleven  stars  were  in  Joseph’s  second  dream?  Do  you  think 
anyone  in  this  part  of  the  story  believed  Joseph’s  dreams?  Read  aloud  the 
sentence  that  tells  you  what  the  brothers  planned  to  do.  How  do  you  know 
that  Reuben  was  not  so  unkind  as  his  brothers?  Why  do  you  suppose  he 
wanted  to  keep  Joseph  from  harm?  Why  did  the  brothers  strip  off  Joseph’s 
jcoat?”  Discuss  the  picture  of  the  caravan  on  page  334.  “Why  did  the 
brothers  decide  to  sell  Joseph  instead  of  killing  him?  How  do  you  suppose 
Joseph  felt  when  he  found  himself  on  the  way  to  Egypt?  What  evil  trick 
did  the  brothers  play  on  their  old  father?  Do  you  suppose  they  were  at  all 
ashamed  of  their  evil  deed  afterward?” 

Pages  336-337  . . Call  attention  to  the  subtitle  on  page  336,  and  ask 
children  if  they  can  guess  who  the  ruler  is.  Suggest  that  they  read  the  first 
two  paragraphs  on  the  page  and  find  out  what  happened  to  Joseph  when 
pe  got  to  Egypt. 

“What  work  do  you  suppose  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  had  to  do? 
What  is  meant  by  saying  that  he  was  'a  good  judge  of  men’?  What  kinds 
of  work  do  you  think  Joseph  did  while  he  was  a steward?  Read  the  next 
paragraph  and  find  out  how  Joseph  got  along  at  his  work.  Read  aloud  the 
sentence  that  tells  you  that  Joseph’s  master  liked  him.  Read  to  the  bottom 
jaf  page  337  and  find  out  what  happened  to  Joseph  next.”  After  the  children 
have  read,  ask  them  how  Joseph  got  along  in  prison.  “What  kind  of  favors 
do  you  suppose  the  prison  steward  granted  Joseph?  How  did  Joseph  use  his 
bower  of  knowing  what  dreams  meant?  Notice  again  how  this  power  to 
jjnderstand  dreams  is  important  to  Joseph.” 

Pages  338-340  . . “The  next  two  pages  tell  us  still  more  about 
Joseph’s  power  to  tell  the  meaning  of  dreams.  Let’s  find  out  how  he  used 
v i this  power.”  After  silent  reading,  have  children  tell  about  the  two  dreams 
that  the  King  had.  “How  did  the  King  happen  to  call  Joseph  in?  In  what 
ig  kvay  were  the  two  dreams  of  the  King  alike?”  Be  sure  that  pupils  under- 
,v  stand  what  is  meant  by  “lean  cows,”  “full  heads  of  grain  clustered  on  one 
,n  stalk,”  and  “thin  and  withered”  heads  of  grain.  “How  did  Joseph  explain 
it  the  King’s  dreams?  What  is  meant  by  years  of  plenty’  and  years  of 
o,  tamine’?  Can  you  see  how  Joseph’s  power  to  reveal  the  meaning  of  dreams 
it  My  be  important  to  Egypt?  What  do  you  suppose  the  King  will  do  next? 
se  Finish  this  section  of  the  story  and  find  out.” 
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Pages  340-343  . . . Have  someone  read  and  explain  the  subtitle  of  I 
this  section  of  the  story.  “Which  dreams  do  you  think  will  be  fulfilled  in 
this  part  of  the  story?  Finish  the  story  and  see  if  you  are  right.” 

After  silent  reading,  check  first  to  see  that  children  understand  the  thread 
of  the  plot  and  can  tell  accurately  what  happened.  As  they  tell  the  story  in 
their  own  words,  lead  them  to  comment  on  events  they  failed  to  mention 
when  they  told  the  story  before  reading  it.  “Why  did  the  brothers  come 
to  Egypt?  Why  do  you  think  Joseph  remembered  his  early  dreams  when 
the  brothers  came?  How  did  Joseph  plan  to  test  his  brothers?”  Have  the 
last  paragraph  on  page  341  read  and  explained.  “What  may  happen  to  the 
brother  in  prison  if  the  others  do  not  return?  How  did  Joseph  feel  when 
he  saw  Benjamin?  What  did  he  do?  Why  did  Joseph  have  his  cup  con- 
cealed in  the  grain  sack?”  Be  sure  that  children  understand  that  Joseph 
was  testing  his  brothers  to  see  if  they  would  try  to  save  Benjamin.  “What 
did  the  brothers  do  when  they  were  brought  before  Joseph?  Why  was  he 
pleased?  How  do  you  suppose  the  brothers  felt  when  they  found  out  who 
Joseph  was?” 

Extend  interpretation  of  the  story  by  asking,  “Do  you  think  people  are 
often  jealous  of  a person  who  can  do  things  well?  Do  you  think  that 
leaders  of  today  are  sometimes  harmed  by  people  who  are  jealous?”  Call 
attention  to  newspaper  attacks  on  leaders  in  public  life  and  the  criticism 
that  people  often  get  when  they  are  trying  to  do  their  best.  “Do  you  think 
it  is  easy  to  go  right  on  with  your  work  when  others  are  blaming  you?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Deriving  meaning  from  context  • . . To  give  practice  in  infer- 
ring word  meanings  from  context,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

In  the  years  of  plenty  the  land  was  good  and fine  crops.  j 

Ask  pupils  to  read  the  sentence  and  tell  what  word  they  think  belong'  I 
in  the  blank.  When  they  suggest  grew , made;  or  produced,  write  the  word  t 
yielded  in  the  blank,  and  say,  “You  have  already  told  me  what  the  word  c 
yielded  means.  See  if  you  can  find  out  from  this  sentence  what  the  word  e 
dwelt  means.”  Write  the  following  sentence,  underlining  the  word  dwelt,  f 

For  many  years  Joseph’s  father  and  all  of  his  brothers  dwelt  in  peace  anc 
comfort  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  ^ 
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Use  the  same  procedure  with  the  sentences  below: 

Joseph  quickly  observed  that  Benjamin  was  not  with  his  brothers. 
Joseph  invited  all  his  brothers  to  attend  a feast. 

When  the  brothers  begged  Joseph  to  free  Benjamin , Joseph  was  con- 
vinced that  they  were  no  longer  jealous. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  75,  76,  and  77. 

! EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Telling  stories  ...  Children  may  be  encouraged  to  consult  a chil- 
dren’s Bible  or  volumes  of  adapted  Bible  stories  to  find  other  interesting 
Bible  stories  to  tell.  Several  days  may  be  spent  in  preparation  for  story- 
! telling,  and  children  should  have  opportunity  to  practice  telling  the  story 
under  guidance  until  they  feel  that  they  are  really  prepared  to  interest 
an  audience  in  what  they  have  to  say. 

! Independent  reading ...  Call  attention  to  the  bibliography  on 
pages  434-435  in  Times  and  Places.  Have  children  read  through  this 
s list  of  titles,  and  ask  them  if  they  are  familiar  with  any  of  the  people  men- 
, tioned  in  the  story  titles.  Ask  if  they  can  suggest  other  hero  stories  that 
I might  be  added  to  this  reading  list.  It  is  especially  important  here  to  guide 
I children  as  they  begin  their  reading,  and  to  make  sure  that  no  child’s  inter- 
j est  in  biography  is  lessened  by  his  attacking  a book  that  is  too  hard  for  him 
1 to  read. 

PAGES  344-352^ 

^booixH  the  SAepJtesid  B&if 

David  is  familiar  to  most  children  as  the  slayer  of  the  giant,  Goliath. 
In  this  selection  other  characteristics  of  David  besides  his  courage  are 
brought  out.  The  simple  shepherd  lad,  tending  sheep  on  the  hillside, 
composes  and  sings  sweet  songs  and  plays  his  harp.  In  his  solitary 
existence,  he  practices  with  his  sling  until  he  is  able  to  protect  his 
flocks  from  wild  animals.  His  skill  with  both  harp  and  sling  stand 
him  in  good  stead  in  emergencies.  He  is  able  to  relieve  the  sleepless 
IJlt  King  and  later  to  rescue  the  entire  army  from  the  enemy. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  READING 


Establishing  background  ...  Tell  children  that  David  was  a very 
great  hero  of  Bible  times,  that  he  had  many  interesting  experiences,  and 
that  he  finally  became  one  of  the  most  famous  kings  of  all  time.  Children 
will  probably  be  familiar  with  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath,  and  may  be 
able  to  tell  the  plot  briefly.  Explain  that  the  selection  in  their  books  tells  an 
incident  about  David  that  they  may  not  know,  and  that  they  may  learn 
some  new  facts  about  how  he  happened  to  fight  the  giant. 

Vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  shepherd * harp* 

humble * Saul*  slung * lamp * flickered*  tune * friendship * 

staff*  sling * Goliath  army * bragging * challenge  armor* 

helmet * spear * bid * belt * champion  rejoicing * victory * 

honor. 

Words  in  the  glossary  are:  humble , slung,  staff,  challenge,  armor,  bid , 
and  champion.  Call  attention  to  the  words  in  the  glossary,  and  suggest  that 
children  locate  the  meanings  of  these  words  as  they  read. 

Establishing  specific  purpose  ...  Have  children  read  to  find  out 
what  they  can  learn  about  David  that  they  did  not  know  before. 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Superior  readers  should  be  able  to  read  this  story  without  directed  guidance. 
With  poorer  readers  procedures  like  the  following  may  be  helpful. 

Page  344  ...  ‘ ‘What  sort  of  life  did  David  lead  as  a boy?  How  did  he 
spend  his  time  as  he  tended  his  sheep?” 

Pages  345-347  . . . ‘ ‘How  did  David  happen  to  go  to  the  King’s  palace? 
Flow  did  the  King  feel  about  David?  What  do  you  learn  about  David  from 
the  story  and  picture  on  page  347?” 

Pages  348-349  . . . ‘ ‘How  did  David  happen  to  go  where  the  army 
was  camped?  What  was  going  on  there?  Why  did  none  of  the  King’s 
soldiers  go  out  and  kill  the  giant?  Why  were  the  soldiers  angry  at  David? 
Why  do  you  think  the  King  didn’t  want  David  to  fight  Goliath?” 

Pages  350-352  . . . “Why  was  David  so  sure  that  he  could  kill  the 
giant?  Do  you  think  that  he  was  conceited  to  feel  that  way?  Flow  did 
Goliath  feel  when  he  saw  David  coming?  Flow  do  you  know?  How  was 
David  able  to  kill  so  large  a giant?  What  happened  to  Goliath’s  army?” 
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If  children  seem  to  have  difficulty  with  new  words  and  phrases  in  the 
story,  ensure  understandings  by  asking  such  questions  as  these:  “What  do 
you  think  a shepherd’s  tent  would  be  like?  What  is  meant  by  ‘David’s  days 
did  not  end  in  a shepherd’s  tent’?  How  did  David  carry  his  harp  to  the 
palace?  Does  the  picture  on  page  346  tell  you  why  the  light  flickered? 
What  did  David’s  staff  and  sling  look  like?”  Make  sure  children  under- 
stand that  on  page  348  “a  large  measure  of  grain”  means  a large  container 
of  grain,  rather  than  a large  amount.  “What  did  the  giant  wear  as  he  came 
out  to  call  to  the  King’s  army?”  Let  pupils  examine  the  picture  on  page 
351,  and  identify  the  armor,  helmet,  and  spear.  “What  did  David  mean 
when  he  said,  ‘Does  no  one  dare  to  accept  the  challenge?’  What  is  meant 
by  saying  that  David  slung  the  stone  ‘straight  to  its  mark  upon  Goliath’s 
forehead’?” 

Direct  the  attention  of  the  entire  class  to  the  consideration  of  ques- 
tions like  the  following:  “Did  this  story  tell  you  anything  about  David 
that  you  did  not  know  before?  What  characteristics  of  David  do  you  think 
helped  make  him  a hero?  Do  you  think  that  it  was  a good  thing  David 
played  on  his  harp  so  much  that  he  became  a good  player?  What  makes 
you  think  so?  What  good  did  it  do  him  to  become  so  skillful  with  his 
sling?  Does  David  remind  you  of  Joseph  in  any  way?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Organizing  ideas  ...  Have  children  suggest  the  main  steps  in  the 
first  part  of  the  story,  and  list  them  briefly  on  the  blackboard.  Do  the  same 
thing  for  the  second  part  of  the  story.  Use  an  outline  form,  such  as  the 
following: 

David  the  Shepherd  Boy 
I.  David  and  his  harp 

A.  David  learns  to  play  the  harp. 

B.  He  is  called  to  play  for  the  King. 

C.  David  and  the  King  become  friends. 

D.  David  returns  to  his  flocks. 

II.  David  and  Goliath 

A.  David  goes  to  visit  his  brothers. 

B.  He  offers  to  fight  the  giant. 

C.  Goliath  laughs  at  David. 

D.  David  slays  Goliath. 
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Structural  and  phonetic  analysis  ...  If  some  pupils  are  weak 
in  the  ability  to  combine  meaning  clues  with  structural  and  phonetic  analy- 
sis in  attacking  new  words,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard, 
underlining  the  words  that  are  printed  in  boldface: 

A soldier  caught  sight  of  the  foe  and  warned  the  rest  of  the  army. 

By  nightfall  the  enemy  had  retreated. 

The  soldiers  vowed  they  would  fight  until  they  had  won  a victory. 

Have  pupils  read  the  first  sentence  silently.  Then  ask  them  to  pronounce 
the  first  underlined  word  and  tell  what  it  means.  Then  ask,  “How  did 
you  know  this  word  was  pronounced  foe?”  Pupils  may  respond  that  they 
knew  the  vowel  was  long  because  the  vowels  oe  came  together.  Or  some 
child  may  say  that  the  word  is  like  toe  except  for  the  first  letter.  Then  ask 
pupils  to  pronounce  the  word  army  and  tell  how  they  recognized  it;  e.g., 
by  dividing  it  into  syllables  or  by  recognizing  the  word  arm  in  it.  Then 
ask  pupils  why  they  didn’t  pronounce  it  dr  mV , and  lead  them  to  observe 
that  they  pronounced  it  ar'mi  because  that  word  fits  into  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence.  Continue  in  like  manner  with  the  other  underlined  words. 
Encourage  pupils  to  tell  how  they  recognized  each  underlined  word. 

Extending  vocabulary  ...  Those  pupils  who  are  using  a dictionary 
as  an  aid  in  deriving  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words  should  be 
encouraged  to  keep  a record  of  new  words  they  learn.  They  may  keep  a 
small  notebook  especially  for  this  purpose,  marking  off  two  columns  for 
their  records  and  using  the  heads  New  Word  and  What  It  Means. 
From  time  to  time  the  teacher  should  discuss  with  pupils  new  words  they 
have  entered  in  their  notebooks. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  page  78. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Locating  information  related  to  the  story  ...  Several  pu- 
pils may  be  encouraged  to  find  out  more  about  the  country  in  which  Joseph 
and  David  lived,  what  kinds  of  homes  they  lived  in,  why  they  tended 
flocks  instead  of  farming,  etc.  Perhaps  some  children  will  be  interested  in 
finding  in  social  studies  books  pictures  of  the  shepherd  tents  mentioned  in 
the  story  and  of  the  sun-dried  brick  houses  that  were  common  in  towns. 
Children  should  be  led  to  see  that  this  is  almost  desert  country,  and  that 
people  must  of  necessity  lead  their  flocks  from  place  to  place. 
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Sharing  reading  experiences  ...  Provide  a period  when  chil- 
dren can  talk  about  the  books  and  stories  they  have  been  reading  and 
recommend  books  for  others  in  the  class  to  read. 

Storytelling  • • • Make  final  arrangements  and  have  the  storytelling 
hour  suggested  in  the  previous  lesson  plan. 

Comparing  literary  style  ...  Read  aloud  from  the  Bible  the  por- 
tion of  the  story  of  David  that  is  told  in  I Samuel,  Chapter  16,  verses 
14-23.  Lead  pupils  to  compare  the  way  this  part  of  the  story  is  told  in  the 
Bible  with  the  way  it  is  told  in  their  own  book. 

Hearing  poems  ...  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese’s  poem  “Bible 
Stories,”  found  in  My  Poetry  Book,  could  effectively  be  read  aloud  to 
children  at  this  time. 

SPACES  353-359^ 

Saint  Qeatyfe 

Here  is  a tale  of  Saint  George,  who  is  the  patron  saint  of  England  and 
an  inspiration  to  the  English  people  in  both  war  and  peace.  This  hero 
was  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  being  a soldier.  When  need  arose,  he 
was  prepared,  and  he  triumphed,  conquered  the  wicked  prince,  slew 
the  dragon,  and  freed  the  people  from  fear.  George’s  brave  deeds  were 
performed,  not  for  his  own  glory  and  honor,  but  to  destroy  evil  and 
to  bring  goodness  and  righteousness  into  the  world. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  Bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  word 
saint  and  tell  children  that  some  people  are  sainted  after  death,  because  of 
their  good  and  holy  deeds  while  they  were  alive.  Children  may  be  familiar 
with  the  names  of  some  saints;  for  example,  Saint  Patrick  and  Saint  Valen- 
tine. Tell  the  children  that  the  next  story  in  their  book  is  about  a man 
called  Saint  George,  and  ask  whether  they  have  ever  heard  of  him.  Tell 
them  that  as  they  read  the  story,  they  will  discover  some  of  the  reasons  why 
people  finally  decided  that  George  was  fine  enough  to  be  called  Saint 
George. 
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Vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  this  story  are:  Saint * deed* 

skill * subjects * worship  anger * vowed*  pray*  overcome * 

gallant  foe * aloft*  sturdy * fleeing * abandoned * beheld * 

withdrew * warriors  violently  dealt  yield  pity  wealth 

noble * tale*  horrible * dragon  death  earthquake *. 

Words  in  the  glossary  are:  subject , worship,  vow,  gallant,  sturdy,  aban- 
don, beheld,  withdrew,  violent,  yield,  and  earthquake. 

Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  underlining  the  words 
that  are  in  boldface: 

The  gallant  man  vowed  that  everyone  in  the  kingdom  should  be  allowed 
to  worship  God. 

When  the  soldiers  beheld  the  enemy,  they  withdrew  and  abandoned  the 
town. 

The  earth  shook  as  violently  as  though  there  were  an  earthquake. 

At  last  the  enemy  yielded  to  the  sturdy  champion. 

Call  attention  to  the  underlined  words,  and  direct  the  use  of  the  glos- 
sary to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  each  underlined  word.  Ask  pupils  to  read 
each  sentence  aloud.  Correct  any  mispronunciations,  and  then  ask  chil- 
dren to  tell  in  their  own  words  what  the  sentence  means. 

Establishing  specific  purpose  ...  Have  children  glance  through 
the  story,  noting  the  pictures.  Point  out  the  swiftly-moving  incidents 
illustrated  in  the  pictures.  Tell  children  that  as  they  read  they  should 
decide  what  George  did  that  made  people  decide  he  was  a saint. 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Page  353  . . . Have  children  look  at  the  picture  on  page  353  and  see  if 
they  can  tell  what  George  is  doing.  Elicit,  if  possible,  that  he  is  thrusting 
a spear  into  a target,  and  ask  why  he  might  be  doing  this.  Have  children 
read  and  discuss  the  page  to  verify  their  answers.  Then  ask,  “Do  you  think 
that  George  was  rewarded  for  his  long  hours  of  practice?  In  what  way?” 
Pages  354-359  . . . Use  the  last  paragraph  on  page  353  to  motivate  the 
reading  of  the  rest  of  the  story  by  asking,  “What  do  you  think  George 
will  do  now?”  Allow  time  for  silent  reading,  helping  children  who  are 
having  difficulties.  Ensure  comprehension  of  the  story  by  directing  dis- 
cussion of  such  topics  as  these:  why  George  wanted  to  fight  the  Prince; 
how  he  prepared  for  the  battle;  how  close  the  two  armies  were;  why  the 
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Prince’s  soldiers  abandoned  him;  why  George’s  soldiers  did  not  attack  the 
foe;  how  the  two  men  fought;  what  George  made  the  Prince  promise;  and 
how  George  rescued  the  maiden  from  the  dragon. 

Extend  interpretation  of  the  ideas  in  the  story,  by  asking,  “What  do 
you  suppose  George  meant  to  do  when  he  vowed  to  champion  God’s 
cause?”  Elicit  concrete  details  such  as  these:  He  would  make  sure  that 
people  were  allowed  to  pray  to  God;  he  would  not  let  one  person  be  cruel 
to  another;  he  would  not  let  people  say  things  that  were  not  true;  he  would 
help  people  who  were  poor  or  helpless.  Ask  children  to  tell  in  their  own 
words  what  they  think  a “soldier  of  honor”  would  do  in  a battle;  what  a 
man  would  promise  if  he  “pledged  allegiance  to  God.”  After  this  discus- 
sion, lead  children  to  generalize  about  the  characteristics  of  Saint  George 
and  to  decide  why  they  think  he  was  made  a saint. 

Have  George’s  conversations  with  the  Prince  on  pages  355  and  357  read 
aloud,  bringing  out  the  force  of  George’s  determination,  the  Prince’s  anger, 
and  his  later  shame.  The  description  of  the  battle  should  be  read  orally. 

Tell  children  that  there  really  was  a man  named  Saint  George  who 
fought  hard  for  the  sake  of  the  right,  and  that  he  is  to  this  day  honored, 
especially  in  England.  Then  say  that  no  one  knows  where  the  story  of 
the  dragon  arose  or  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  but  that  such  tales 
are  often  told  about  famous  people  of  olden  times.  Try  to  bring  out  the 
idea  that  any  man  who  has  been  outstandingly  brave  or  courageous  often 
has  many  stories  told  about  him— some  of  them  true,  and  many  of  them 
not  really  based  on  facts. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Organizing  story  events  • . . To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize 
definite  parts  of  a story  in  plot  structure,  ask  the  children  to  decide  how 
many  main  parts  there  are  to  this  story.  Elicit  that  the  first  part  of  the 
story  tells  about  George’s  battle  with  the  Prince;  the  remainder  of  the 
story  tells  about  George’s  conquering  of  the  dragon.  Ask  children  if  they 
can  suggest  subtitles  for  each  part  of  the  story.  Compare  suggestions 
offered  to  be  sure  that  titles  selected  are  brief  and  meaningful,  and  really 
represent  the  content.  Plave  them  see,  for  example,  that  “George  and  the 
Prince”  is  a better  title  for  the  first  part  than  “Saint  George  Was  a 
Fighter,”  or  “Saint  George  Learns  How  to  Fight.” 
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If  pupils  do  not  volunteer  the  information,  suggest  that  the  first  two 
paragraphs  of  the  story  might  be  made  into  a separate  section  of  the  story, 
also,  and  ask  what  it  might  be  called.  Tell  children  that  this  section  might 
be  called  the  introduction  to  the  story,  because  it  tells  who  George  was, 
when  he  lived,  and  something  about  the  sort  of  man  he  was.  Tell  children 
that  the  first  part  of  a story  is  often  an  introduction. 

Suggest  that  children  identify  the  introduction  to  the  story  of  Joseph 
(first  two  paragraphs  on  page  330)  and  to  the  story  of  David  (first  two 
paragraphs  on  page  344). 

Promoting  correct  language  usage  • • • Place  the  words  am 
and  was  on  the  blackboard.  Then  write  the  following  incomplete  sentences: 

I in  the  classroom  now.  I here  yesterday , too. 

Have  the  sentences  completed,  and  then  continue  with  the  following: 

David the  stone  straight  to  its  mark,  (sling,  slung) 

The  giant  tell  and  did  not again,  (rise,  rose) 

The  soldiers  abandoned  the  Prince  and (flee,  fled) 

The  evil  Prince  tried  to George  a severe  blow,  (deal,  dealt) 

The  Prince  was with  shame,  (overcome,  overcame) 

The  dragon to  the  ground,  stabbed  to  the  heart,  (sink,  sank) 

After  the  enemy  fled,  the  people for  joy.  (weep,  wept) 

Using  a dictionary  ...  With  pupils  who  are  not  yet  using  a dic- 
tionary as  an  aid  to  pronunciation,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  present  it  as 
an  aid  in  getting  the  meaning  of  the  words.  In  this  case,  she  may  follow 
the  general  procedure  for  introducing  the  glossary  suggested  on  pages  101- 
102  and  103-104  of  this  Guidebook.  With  these  pupils,  the  teacher  should 
give  also  additional  practice  of  the  type  suggested  on  pages  134,  136,  and 
1 39  to  prepare  for  the  use  of  the  pronunciation  key.  Before  she  introduces 
the  complete  key  in  any  dictionary,  the  teacher  should  be  sure  that  pupils 
have  developed  facility  in  the  use  of  simple  pronunciation  keys  such  as 
those  given  on  page  153. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  79,  80,  and  81. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Extension  reading  • • . Children  can  be  led  to  locate  stories  about 
Saint  Valentine,  Saint  Patrick,  Saint  Augustine,  and  others,  and  learn 
what  deeds  these  men  did  that  made  them  worthy  of  being  sainted. 
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SPACES  360-370^ 


fjoon  ajf  Anc 

Joan  of  Arc,  like  Joseph  of  Bible  times,  was  a dreamer  of  dreams  and 
a seer  of  visions.  Her  dreams  led  her  to  persistent  efforts  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  France.  Joseph’s  dreams  led  him  to  a plage  of  fame  and 
honor;  Joan’s  loyalty  and  faith  led  her  to  the  martyr’s  stake;  yet  the 
forgiving  unselfishness  of  both  these  heroes  resulted  in  a better  world 
for  other  people.  In  order  to  reconcile  children  to  the  tragic  ending 
of  the  story  of  Joan,  it  is  important  that  the  story  bring  out,  as  it  does, 
that  Joan’s  achievements  were  very  satisfying  to  her  and  that  she  died 
happy,  knowing  that  she  had  obeyed  God  in  what  she  did. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  Tell  children  that  the  next  famous 
person  they  will  read  about  is  a farm  girl  who  believed  so  sincerely  that 
she  was  called  by  God  to  serve  her  country  that  she  led  an  army  to 
victory  while  she  was  still  a young  girl.  Tell  children  that  Joan  of  Arc 
is  so  famous  that  many  stories,  poems,  and  plays  have  been  written  about 
her.  If  a copy  of  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese’s  poem  'The  Good  Joan”  is 
available,  read  it  aloud  to  the  children  at  this  time.  This  poem  is  found 
in  both  Silver  Pennies  and  My  Poetry  Book. 

Vocabulary  . . . New  words  in  this  story  are:  Arc*  French * 

Domremy  peasant  Charles  France * Reims  conquer * 

heaven  related * harsh*  convinced  manner*  leadership * 
banner * Orleans  slender * accompanied  triumph. 

The  words  peasant , conquer , relate,  convince , accompany,  and  triumph 
are  in  the  glossary. 

Since  some  vocabulary  difficulty  in  this  story  may  be  caused  by  proper 
names,  these  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  pronounced  for  and 
by  the  children,  and  identified.  Be  sure  that  pronunciations  are  correct. 
Notice  Domremy  (doNrame'),  Reims  (remz),  and  Orleans  (orlaaN'). 

Establishing  specific  purpose  ...  Call  attention  to  the  picture 
on  page  360  and  ask,  “What  sort  of  girl  does  Joan  seem  to  be?”  Say  that 
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she  was  a simple  peasant  girl,  and  suggest  that  children  look  up  the  word 
peasant  in  the  glossary.  “It  seems  strange,  doesn’t  it,  that  a peasant  girl  like 
Joan  of  Arc  should  become  one  of  the  most  famous  women  of  all  times? 
Let’s  read  the  story  and  find  out  how  this  happened.” 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Pages  360-364  . . . After  silent  reading  of  the  first  section  of  the  story, 
discuss  why  Joan  was  worrying  about  the  King  and  what  she  felt  she 
should  do.  Bring  out  the  significance  of  Joan’s  call  to  service  by  asking, 
“Didn’t  you  ever  feel  very  strongly  that  there  was  something  you  must 
do  and  that  you  could  not  be  satisfied  until  you  had  done  it?  Perhaps  you 
have  felt  that  a voice  was  telling  you  that  you  must  keep  a promise,  or  return 
something  that  you  found  by  accident,  even  though  you  wanted  it  very 
much.  Why  didn’t  Sir  Robert  believe  Joan  when  she  told  him  about 
the  voices?  How  did  she  finally  get  help  to  set  out  to  reach  the  King? 
How  did  she  have  to  travel?  Do  you  think  Joan  was  a determined  girl? 
What  makes  you  think  so?  Does  this  part  of  the  story  make  you  think 
that  she  was  brave?” 

Pages  364-368  . . . ‘Notice  the  subtitle  on  page  364  and  the  picture 
on  pages  364  and  365.  What  do  they  tell  you  about  Joan’s  plans?  How 
is  Joan  dressed  for  the  battle?  How  does  the  picture  show  that  she  is  the 
leader?  Read  to  the  bottom  of  page  368  and  find  out  how  the  battle 
came  out.” 

After  silent  reading,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Joan  had  a hard  time 
persuading  the  King  that  she  should  lead  the  men,  but  that  she  persisted 
until  she  got  an  army.  “Why  did  Joan  need  a large  army  to  get  the  King 
to  Reims?  How  did  the  people  of  Orleans  feel  about  Joan?  What  did 
they  do?  Read  the  paragraph  that  tells  how  Joan  rushed  into  the  battle, 
leading  her  men.  Why  were  the  enemy  so  surprised  when  they  saw  Joan? 
Why  were  they  filled  with  hope  when  Joan  was  wounded?  How  did  Joan 
prove  that  she  was  a real  leader  of  her  men?” 

Pages  369-370  . . . ‘ ‘The  picture  on  page  369  shows  you  that  Joan  was 
successful  in  having  Charles  crowned  King  of  France.  What  do  you-  sup- 
pose happened  to  her  afterward?” 

Allow  time  for  children  to  finish  the  story,  and  then  direct  discussion 
by  such  questions  as  these:  “Why  was  the  King  unwilling  to  go  with  Joan 
at  first?  How  do  you  suppose  Joan  felt  when  she  stood  beside  the  King 
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at  his  crowning?  Why  wasn't  Joan  allowed  to  go  home  after  the  crown- 
ing of  the  King?  Do  you  think  that  the  King  treated  Joan  fairly  when  she 
was  captured?  Why  not?  How  did  the  enemy  treat  Joan?  Do  you  think 
they  really  thought  Joan  was  a witch?  If  not,  then  why  do  you  suppose 
they  wanted  to  kill  her?  What  made  them  realize  that  Joan  was  not  a 
wicked  girl?  How  did  they  feel  after  they  had  burned  her?  Explain  the 
meaning  of  ‘But  even  in  death  Joan  served  her  country/  Do  you  think 
that  Joan  would  have  started  out  to  lead  the  army  if  she  had  known  that 
she  would  be  put  to  death?”  Lead  children  to  see  that  she  probably  would 
have  set  out,  even  if  she  had  known  what  would  happen. 

Extend  interpretation  of  the  story  by  asking  children  in  what  ways  the 
story  of  Joan  reminds  them  of  stories  they  have  read  about  other  famous 
people.  They  may  suggest  that  heroes  are  often  scorned  by  their  friends; 
that  people  do  not  believe  them;  that  they  have  hard  times,  etc. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Choosing  titles  for  pictures  ...  Direct  the  pupils  to  look  at  the 
picture  on  page  360  and  suggest  a title  for  it.  Discuss  titles  suggested,  and 
have  pupils  select  the  best  one  on  the  basis  of  brevity,  interest,  and  ex- 
pression of  main  idea;  e.g.,  Joan,  the  Peasant  Maid.  In  the  same  way  select 
titles  for  the  pictures  on  pages  361,  364-365,  368,  and  369. 

Getting  information  from  pictures  ...  Have  children  notice 
closely  the  details  in  the  pictures  on  pages  364-365  and  on  page  368,  not- 
ing how  Joan  and  her  soldiers  were  dressed.  Call  attention  to  Joan’s 
armor,  short  skirt  of  steel  chains,  jointed  metal  covering  for  arms,  hands, 
legs,  and  feet,  the  helmets  with  visors,  and  the  elaborate  trappings  on  the 
horse. 

Notice  the  bright-colored  clothing  on  the  soldiers,  their  helmets,  their 
shoulder  covering  of  knitted  chain,  and  their  weapons.  Lead  children  to 
see  that  this  sort  of  protection  was  effective  against  the  weapons  of  the  time. 

In  like  manner*  have  children  find  in  the  pictures  on  pages  365  and  368 
details  that  help  them  to  see  how  cities  were  defended  from  their  enemies 
in  the  time  of  Joan  (strong,  high  walls,  small  windows,  few  doors,  braces 
for  walls,  ledges  for  soldiers  to  stand  on,  stones  on  cranes,  etc.).  Ask  chil- 
dren if  they  think  that  these  things  would  be  effective  in  modern  war, 
and  have  them  justify  their  answers. 
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Phonetic  analysis  • • • To  strengthen  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
different  letters  may  be  used  to  represent  the  same  sound,  write  the  fol- 
lowing groups  of  words,  underlining  the  first  word  in  each  group: 

let,  many,  said,  says,  heifer,  friend , wealth 
me,  receive , people,  key , believe 
or,  all,  taught,  saw,  broad,  thought 
her,  earth,  first,  word,  journey,  turn 
care , air,  where,  pear,  their 

Have  pupils  pronounce  the  words  in  the  first  line.  Call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  each  of  the  words  they  can  hear  the  vowel  sound  that  they 
hear  in  the  word  let.  Then  have  pupils  tell  what  letter  or  letters  in  each 
word  is  used  to  represent  this  sound.  Draw  a line  under  the  letters  named, 
i.e.,  e , a,  ai,  ay,  ei,  ie,  and  ea.  Continue  with  the  other  groups  of  words. 

Think-and-Do  Book  • • . Use  pages  82,  83,  and  84. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Finding  illustrations  • • • Children  may  become  interested  in  the 
equipment  of  soldiers  of  the  time  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  may  hunt  for  pic- 
tures of  armor,  helmets,  shields,  spears,  swords,  etc.  Compton's  Pictured 
Encyclopedia  and  World  Book  Encyclopedia  both  contain  pictures  of 
armor,  and  the  latter  also  has  several  plates  of  shields. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Comparing  story  characters  • • • In  a summary  discussion  of 
heroes  and  leaders  about  whom  children  have  read  in  their  readers  and 
in  other  books,  have  children  discuss  the  qualities  of  the  outstanding  people 
about  whom  they  have  learned.  Be  sure  that  the  elements  of  the  unit 
theme  discussed  in  the  introduction  to  the  unit  are  clearly  developed. 
Emphasize  again  that  not  all  heroes  are  warriors— that  there  are  heroes 
in  science,  invention,  medicine,  social  service,  etc. 

Cultivating  awareness  of  story  sources  ...  Have  children 
turn  to  the  table  of  contents  for  “Famous  People  of  Other  Times/'  and 
notice  that  the  stories  in  this  unit  do  not  have  specific  authors.  Explain 
again  the  fact  that  the  selections  are  so  well  known  and  are  such  good 
stories  that  they  have  been  adapted  or  retold  by  many  different  authors 
and  can  be  found  in  many  different  books. 
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Pages  211-231  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  VIII  of  Times  and  Places  . . . 


Old  Tales 
from  Everywhere 


JFoUR  TYPES  OF  STORIES  . . . give  this  unit  variety  in  form, 
style,  and  content.  A balance  in  types  of  material  has  been  achieved 
by  including  three  fables,  two  well-known  folk  tales,  an  Indian  “why” 
story,  and  one  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  best-loved  allegories. 

The  fables,  “Chanticleer  and  the  Fox,”  “A  Barber’s  Discovery,”  and 
“The  Golden  Eggs,”  are  sly  bits  of  racial  wisdom  that  poke  fun  at  such 
human  foibles  as  greed  and  vanity.  The  folk  tales,  “Rumplestiltskin” 
and  “Cinder  Lad,”  are  imaginative  plot  stories  that  should  enthrall 
the  young  reader.  “The  Seven  Dancing  Stars”  is  an  old  Indian  legend. 
This  story  will  probably  be  the  most  difficult  one  in  the  unit  for  chil- 
dren to  understand  and  interpret,  and  will  challenge  even  superior 
pupils.  “The  Ugly  Duckling,”  a touching  allegory,  has  entered  into 
our  language  and  into  our  thinking.  Every  child  or  adult  who  has  suf- 
fered from  mental  or  physical  handicaps  can  identify  himself  with  the 
duckling.  Its  moral  is  comfortingly  obvious  and  needs  no  emphasis. 


The  style  of  the  stories  varies  with  the  content.  Chanticleer’s  vanity 
is  made  evident  through  his  speech  and  through  his  actions.  The  sly 
description  of  the  barber  places  the  reader  in  the  role  of  an  amused 
onlooker  witnessing  the  man’s  pompous  actions.  The  terse,  emphatic 
style  of  the  Indian  legend  is  typical  of  the  spirit  in  which  such  stories 
are  usually  told.  “Rumplestiltskin”  moves  along  with  vigorous  action 
and  revealing  conversation,  as  does  the  story  of  “Cinder  Lad.”  The 
style  of  “The  Ugly  Duckling”  is  slow  and  measured,  and  the  effects 
build  up  to  a satisfactory  conclusion. 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

The  teacher  may  introduce  to  children  several  of  the  books  listed  in  the 
bibliography  of  Times  and  Places,  page  435,  and  discover  whether  children 
are  familiar  with  any  of  these  books.  Have  pupils  consult  the  bibliography 
and  discuss  what  sorts  of  stories  these  books  probably  contain.  Have  chil- 
dren notice  that  several  books  of  fables  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  books  of 
folk  tales  from  specific  countries.  This  discussion  could  lead  into  a con- 
sideration of  fables  and  folk  stories  that  children  like  particularly  well. 

Another  possible  introduction  to  the  unit  would  be  for  the  teacher  to 
read  to  children  poems  that  deal  with  reading  story  books;  e.g.,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson’s  “The  Land  of  Story  Books,”  “When  Mother  Reads 
Aloud”  (author  unknown),  and  Abbie  Farwell  Brown’s  “The  Fairy  Book,” 
all  from  My  Poetry  Book.  Children  may  enjoy  hearing  fairy  tales  in  rhyme, 
as  in  Mary  Carolyn  Davies’  “After  All  and  After  All,”  from  My  Poetry 
Book. 

Have  children  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  read  the  titles  of  the 
stories.  Call  attention  to  the  sources  of  the  stories  and  explain  that 
Chaucer,  La  Fontaine,  and  Grimm  were  the  collectors,  rather  than  the 
authors,  of  many  of  the  stories  credited  to  them.  Children  may  be  able  to 
name  additional  stories  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

PROCEDURES 

Children  in  fourth  grade  whose  attention  has  been  called  to  features  of 
plot,  style,  and  content  of  stories  should  be  able  to  some  extent  to  con- 
sider stories  as  forms  of  language,  as  well  as  merely  a series  of  incidents  that 
go  to  make  up  a plot.  They  should  evince  interest  in  the  sources  of  stories 
and  in  the  types  of  stories  that  have  evolved  throughout  the  ages. 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  prepare  herself  for  the  development  of  the 
unit  by  becoming  familiar  with  discussion  dealing  with  folklore  in  such 
books  on  children’s  literature  as  Lillian  Hollowell’s  A Book  of  Childrens 
Literature,  Eleanor  Rawlinson’s  Introduction  to  Literature  for  Children, 
Miriam  Blanton  Huber’s  Story  and  Verse  for  Children,  Anne  E.  Moore’s 
Literature  Old  and  New  for  Children,  and  Anthology  of  Children's  Litera- 
ture, by  Edna  Johnson  and  Carrie  E.  Scott. 

The  universality  of  the  fable  and  of  moralistic  folk  tales  may  be  pointed 
out  to  children,  and  their  interest  stimulated  to  read  widely  from  many 
sources.  They  may  be  led  to  notice  similarities  and  differences  in  plots  and 
ideas  of  stories  from  different  sources. 

Superior  readers  may,  through  consultation  with  the  teacher  or  with  the 
librarian,  try  to  discover  which  of  our  well-known  stories  have  come  from 
Scandinavia,  which  from  Germany,  which  from  Russia,  which  from 
southern  Europe,  India,  China,  etc.  They  may  investigate  compilations 
of  Indian  “why”  stories  and  “hero  tales,”  and  note  how  they  differ  from 
tales  from  European  sources. 

Even  children  who  may  not  be  interested  in  fables  and  fairy  tales  as 
stories  can  become  fascinated  in  considering  their  development  in  many 
times  and  in  many  places. 

At  this  time  the  teacher  should  evaluate  each  pupil’s  progress  in  light  of 
the  information  that  she  has  recorded  on  the  basis  of  the  Diagnostic  Survey 
Chart  and  in  light  of  the  aims  and  attainments  given  on  pages  10  and  11 
of  this  Guidebook.  She  should  regroup  pupils  according  to  their  needs  and 
plan  special  periods  for  working  with  each  group. 

PAGES  3 7 2-380  §»> 

GUatiticleen,  and  the.  fy&x. 

Children  will  enjoy  the  numerous  examples  of  the  vanity  of  the 
pompous  Chanticleer  in  this  story,  and  should  guess  that  the  proud 
rooster  will  doubtless  prove  the  saying  that  “pride  goes  before  a fall.” 
The  surprise  in  the  story  is  that  the  rooster  profits  by  his  mistake  and 
turns  the  tables  on  the  fox.  The  delightful  ending  brings  out  the  mean- 
ing of  the  fable. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  READING 


Arousing  Interest  • • • Children  may  be  interested  in  knowing  the 
derivation  of  the  name  Chanticleer  for  a rooster.  Through  discussion,  they 
may  be  led  to  see  that  the  name  means  a clear  ( cleer ) singer  ( chanti ) and 
to  decide  why  this  is  a good  name  for  a rooster.  Since  the  story  is  relatively 
brief  and  simple,  the  plot  should  not  be  given  away  in  discussion. 


Presenting  vocabulary  ...  The  new  words  in  this  story  are: 


Chanticleer 

considered  extremely* 

comb 

equal * 

perched * 

fuss*  slumber * fluttering* 

lo* 

lurking * 

snout * 

meekly* 

cackling* 

insects * wallowing * 

opportunity* 

wily * 

regarding * 

occurred * 

flattered * rate * 

alas* 

alack * 

fleet* 

pursuers * 

hither * thither *. 

Words  in  the  glossary  are:  consider , extreme,  lurk , opportunity , wily, 
regard,  occur,  fleet,  pursuer,  and  hither  and  thither. 

Encourage  discussion  of  the  picture  on  page  372,  leading  children  to 
comment  about  how  proud  Chanticleer  looks.  “On  the  next  page  the  pic- 
ture shows  that  Chanticleer  is  extremely  excited  about  something/’  Have 
the  children  find  the  word  extreme  in  the  glossary  and  check  pronuncia- 
tion and  meaning.  Continue  the  procedure  with  other  words.  “The  next 
picture  on  pages  376  and  377  shows  the  rooster  wallowing  in  the  dust.  The 
wily  fox  has  been  lurking  around  for  some  time  now.  Notice  how  the  fox 
is  observing  Chanticleer  while  the  rooster  regards  his  enemy  with  alarm. 
Let’s  hope  Chanticleer  will  be  fleet  enough  to  get  away  from  him.” 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

After  silent  reading  and  discussion,  ask,  “What  sort  of  rooster  was  Chanti- 
cleer?” Elicit  that  he  was  vain,  proud,  bragging,  and  easily  flattered.  “How 
did  Chanticleer  act  in  the  farmyard?  How  did  he  happen  to  be  in  the  dust 
by  the  gate?  Read  what  the  fox  said  on  pages  377  and  378  in  a way  that 
will  show  that  he  was  trying  to  please  Chanticleer.  How  did  the  fox  finally 
manage  to  get  hold  of  Chanticleer?  Describe  the  crowd  of  pursuers  that 
followed  the  fox.  How  did  the  fox  manage  to  confuse  his  pursuers?  How 
did  Chanticleer  manage  to  get  the  fox  to  open  his  mouth?” 

Have  children  notice  the  appearance  of  the  characters  in  each  picture. 
Have  them  point  out  details  in  the  picture  on  page  380  that  make  the 
fox  look  ashamed. 
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Extend  interpretation  of  the  story  by  asking,  “Why  was  it  so  easy  for 
the  fox  to  fool  Chanticleer?  Do  you  suppose  people  are  sometimes  fooled 
in  this  same  way?  Why  isn’t  it  usually  wise  to  listen  to  flattery?  What 
lesson  did  the  rooster  learn  from  his  meeting  with  the  fox?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Recognizing  figurative  language  ...  Tell  pupils  that  authors 
often  describe  one  thing  by  saying  it  is  like  another  thing  in  some  way. 
Ask  them  to  look  at  page  372  and  see  if  they  can  find  a sentence  in  which 
two  things  are  described  in  this  way.  When  pupils  have  located  the  sen- 
tence, write  the  following  phrases: 

comb  was  as  red  as  Ere 
feathers  were  as  yellow  as  gold 

Discuss  what  two  things  are  compared  in  each  phrase.  Then  ask  pupils 
to  find  other  such  comparisons  on  pages  374  and  375  of  the  story.  As  they 
are  found,  list  them  on  the  blackboard.  The  list  should  include: 

the  “ beast . . . looked  like  a dog  ,”  page  374 
his  “ eyes  glowed  like  coals  of  Ere”  page  374 
Chanticleer  was  “ worse  than  a goose,”  page  374 
his  “ comb  standing  up  like  a king's  crown,”  page  375 
“the  dirt  was  as  loose  as  ashes,”  page  375 

Visualizing  word  forms  . • .To  give  practice  in  visualizing  word 
forms,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

astonished 

Tom  drove  the  small  truck town  to  get  coal.  Since  wanted  only 

one , he  didn't  think  he  would  need  the  big  truck.  But  just he 

drove  into  the  lane,  his  truck  broke  down.  So  Dick  got  the  big  truck  out 

of  the , hooked  it to  the  small  truck,  and  pulled  it  up  the  lane. 

When  Tom's  mother  saw  them, laughed  and  said,  “Two  trucks,  and 

one  ton  of  coal!” 

Tell  pupils  that  each  of  the  seven  blanks  in  the  paragraph  can  be  filled 
with  a word  made  up  of  two  or  more  letters  that  they  see  in  order  in  the 
word  astonished.  Have  pupils  read  the  first  sentence  in  the  paragraph  and 
tell  what  word  goes  in  the  blank,  i.e.,  to.  Write  the  word  in  the  blank. 
Continue  in  like  manner  until  each  blank  is  filled  with  the  appropriate 
word,  i.e.,  he,  ton , as,  shed,  on,  she. 
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Then  have  pupils  see  if  they  can  make  other  words  from  the  letters 
in  the  word  astonished  by  mixing  up  the  letters.  Illustrate  by  writing  the 
word  sat.  Pupils  may  suggest  such  words  as  an,  his,  not,  etc. 

If  desired,  the  teacher  may  then  write  the  words  considered  and  wallow- 
ing and  have  superior  pupils  in  the  class  see  how  many  words  they  can 
make  from  each  of  these  words.  Have  them  write  the  two  lists  of  words. 

While  the  superior  pupils  are  making  their  lists,  the  teacher  may  work 
with  other  pupils  in  the  class,  using  a simpler  type  of  practice.  Write  the 
word  rate  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  another  word  that  could 
be  made  by  changing  one  letter  in  the  word  rate.  Continue  with  each  suc- 
cessive word;  for  example,  rate,  late,  lane,  lame,  tame,  game,  gale,  tale, 
tall,  etc. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  85,  86,  and  87. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Extension  reading  ...  As  the  teacher  guides  children’s  indepen- 
dent reading,  she  should  make  an  attempt  to  see  that  everyone  in  the 
class  finds  a type  of  folk  literature  in  which  he  is  really  interested.  Superior 
readers  may  be  given  more  sophisticated  stories,  while  poor  readers  may 
still  enjoy  the  brevity  and  simole  plots  of  fables. 

Bearing  poems  ...  Children  may  enjoy  hearing  two  poems  called 
"Chanticleer”;  the  first  by  John  Farrar,  in  Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky,  and 
the  second  by  Katharine  Tynan,  in  My  Poetry  Book. 

SPACES  381  -384£^ 

A Habhe/i'l  TbUc04J&uf 

Children  who  are  frequent  victims  of  unwanted  advice  will  relish  espe- 
cially the  drollery  of  this  tale  about  a know-it-all.  In  this  fable,  the 
barber  admits  that  for  wisdom  he  has  no  equal,  and  he  finally  reaches  a 
point  where  he  is  ready  to  set  nature  straight  and  improve  on  her 
processes.  It  sounds  reasonable  that  an  acorn  should  grow  on  delicate 
vines,  and  pumpkins  on  sturdy  trees;  but  when  the  barber  sees  how  his 
plan  might  endanger  both  his  comfort  and  his  safety,  he  is  ready  to 
abandon  it.  The  homely  humor  of  this  tale  is  its  outstanding  appeal. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  READING 


Establishing  background  ...  Have  children  refer  to  the  table  of 
contents  again  to  find  the  source  of  the  story  “A  Barber’s  Discovery.”  Tell 
them  that  La  Fontaine  (la  f on  ten')  was  a Frenchman  who  lived  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  he  was  interested  in  collecting  fables  and 
putting  them  into  books.  One  of  his  best-known  fables  is  the  story  of  the 
grasshopper  and  the  ant.  Tell  children  that  many  of  La  Fontaine’s  fables 
are  interesting  because  of  the  sly  way  in  which  he  makes  fun  of  people. 

“The  next  story  is  about  a man  who  was  always  giving  advice,  but 
something  happened  to  make  him  change  his  mind.” 

Vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  the  story  are:  barber’s*  Garo 

advice*  observe * acorns * twirl * thumbs * behold * 

nature*  snored * plop*  sore*  solemn. 

The  words  observe  and  solemn  are  in  the  glossary. 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

After  silent  reading,  discuss  the  story  with  the  children.  Be  sure  that  they 
understand  the  idea  of  a traveling  barber  and  can  see  how  the  barber  hap- 
pened to  pick  up  all  the  news  and  gossip.  Have  someone  read  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  382.  “Do  you  think  that  everyone  really  considered  the 
barber  wise?  How  does  La  Fontaine  poke  fun  at  the  barber  in  this  para- 
graph? What  two  things  did  Garo  happen  to  notice  as  he  was  lying  under 
the  oak  tree?  What  tremendous  discovery  did  he  think  he  had  made? 
Why  was  he  so  pleased  that  he  had  thought  of  a way  to  improve  nature? 
What  woke  Garo  up?  Which  paragraph  tells  you  that  Garo  was  not  so 
conceited  when  he  went  home  as  he  had  been  when  he  went  out?” 

Extend  interpretation  of  the  story  by  asking,  “How  do  you  suppose 
Garo  got  into  the  habit  of  giving  advice  to  everyone?  Do  you  imagine  peo- 
ple liked  to  see  Garo  coming?  Why  or  why  not?  What  do  you  do  when 
someone  keeps  giving  you  advice?”  Elicit  that  it  makes  a difference  who  is 
giving  the  advice,  how  important  it  is,  and  whether  or  not  one  has  asked 
for  the  advice.  Ask  children  to  tell  what  they  think  makes  the  story  funny. 
If  children  decide  that  this  would  be  an  amusing  story  to  read  aloud,  en- 
courage them  to  bring  out  the  self-satisfied  way  in  which  the  barber  made 
his  observations,  and  his  meekness  as  he  went  home. 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Testing  recall  of  well-known  stories  ...  Place  the  following 
lists  on  the  board  and  have  the  children  match  the  title  and  the  object  the 
title  makes  them  think  of.  Continue  by  having  pupils  name  an  object  and 
see  if  the  others  can  supply  the  title  of  the  story  of  which  it  reminds  them. 


a glass  slipper 
a red  hood  and  cloak 
a coat  of  many  colors 
a magnificent  hat 
a lily  banner 
a yellow  necktie 
a spinning  wheel 
a magic  tablecloth 
a magic  bean  plant 


Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 
The  Five  Hundred  Hats 
Joan  of  Arc 

Joseph  and  His  Brothers 
Cinderella 

The  Sleeping  Beauty 
The  Lad  and  the  North  Wind 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
The  Fairy  Shoemaker 


Structural  analysis  . • • To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  both 
the  form  and  meaning  of  word  derivatives,  write  the  following  on  the 
blackboard : 


dis— , im—,  un—,  —ly,  —ful,  —ish 


appear 

loud 

appear 

loud 

to  go  from  sight 
in  a loud  manner 

wonder 

wonder 

marvelous 

concerned 

concerned 

not  interested 

boy 

boy 

like  a boy 

hook 

hook 

loosen  from  a hook 

possible 

possible 

not  possible 

Call  attention  to  the  list  of  syllables  at  the  top  of  the  exercise.  Have 
pupils  pronounce  the  word  appear,  and  then  ask  them  to  tell  which  of  the 
syllables  at  the  top  they  would  add  to  make  the  word  mean  ‘To  go  from 
sight/'  Write  dis  in  the  blank  before  the  word.  Continue  with  the  other 
words  in  the  list. 

Think-and-Do  Book  • • • Use  page  88. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Comparing  story  plots  ...  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  recall 
other  stories  about  boastful  or  conceited  people  or  animals  and  to  com- 
pare their  plots  with  that  of  “A  Barber's  Discovery." 
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The  typical  Indian  “why”  story  is  an  explanation  in  story  form  of  some 
natural  wonder  which  the  Indians  did  not  understand.  The  descriptive 
form  and  rather  loosely  knit  plot  of  this  Indian  tale  form  an  interest- 
ing contrast  to  the  condensation  of  the  simpler  fables  that  children 
have  read.  The  introduction  to  the  story  shows  the  Great  Spirit  guiding 
the  people  and  leading  them  to  a land  of  plenty.  When  the  mysterious 
voice  speaks  to  the  children  in  the  forest,  the  reader  guesses  that  this 
is  again  the  Great  Spirit  speaking,  and  that  the  ground  is  probably  a 
sacred  spot.  The  conclusion  of  this  story  is  typical  of  the  “why”  stories ; 
the  disobedient  children  are  caught  up  and  turned  into  stars. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  • • • Ask  children  to  recall  Indian  fairy 
tales  they  have  read,  and  through  discussion  establish  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  stories  are  about  birds,  animals,  flowers,  stars,  etc.  They  tell  how 
certain  things  in  nature  came  to  be;  e.g.,  why  the  robin’s  breast  is  red,  why 
the  chipmunk’s  back  is  striped,  and  why  the  bear  has  a short  tail.  Tell 
children  that  such  stories  are  often  called  “why”  stories,  because  the 
Indians  made  them  up  to  explain  things  that  they  did  not  understand. 
Tell  children  that  several  people  have  spent  their  lives  among  the  Indians, 
listening  to  their  stories  and  collecting  them  in  books.  Call  attention  to 
Frances  J.  Olcott’s  Red  Indian  Fairy  Book , and  Indian  Why  Stories  and 
Kootenai  Why  Stories , by  Frank  Linderman.  If  it  seems  desirable,  read 
several  short  stories  to  the  children,  so  that  they  may  become  familiar  with 
the  pattern  that  underlies  the  stories. 

Vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  the  story  are:  tribe * dwelt * 

midst * hawk*  spirit  squaws * wigwams  amusement * eagle * 

joyous * beware *.  The  meaning  of  the  word  beware  is  given  in  the 
glossary. 

Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  385,  and  say,  “These  men  belong 
to  a tribe  of  Indians  that  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  a huge  forest.”  Be  sure  that 
children  understand  what  is  meant  here.  “Notice  the  wigwams  in  the  pic- 
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ture.  What  are  the  men  in  the  picture  doing?  Perhaps  the  leader  is  telling 
his  braves  what  the  Great  Spirit , or  God,  has  told  him.  Notice  that  there 
are  no  squaws  in  the  picture.  Where  do  you  suppose  they  are?  Once  the 
Great  Spirit  told  Indian  boys  of  this  tribe  to  beware  of  danger,  but  the  boys 
paid  no  attention  to  him.  What  do  you  suppose  happened?” 

Establishing  specific  purpose  • «,  « “There  is  a group  of  seven 
stars  that  we  call  the  Pleiades  (ple'a  dez).  As  you  read  this  story,  see  how 
the  Indians  explained  how  this  group  of  seven  stars  happens  to  be  in 
the  sky.”  , 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

Children  should  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this  entire  story  silently  to 
establish  the  plot.  Since  the  story  is  not  completely  developed,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  check  comprehension  rather  closely  with  some  pupils.  “Why 
were  the  Indians  disturbed  and  worried?”  Have  the  message  of  the  Great 
Spirit  at  the  top  of  page  386  read  aloud  and  explained,  and  be  sure  children 
understand  what  is  meant  by  “follow  the  setting  sun.”  Use  the  same  pro- 
cedure with  the  last  paragraph  on  page  386. 

“How  did  it  happen  that  Little  Eagle  and  his  brothers  wandered  into 
the  forest?  What  did  they  find?  Who  do  you  suppose  the  mysterious 
stranger  in  the  forest  was?  Why  do  you  think  so?  What  sort  of  boy  do 
you  think  Little  Eagle  was?  What  makes  you  think  so?  Why  do  you  think 
their  mother  was  so  cross  to  the  boys? 

“What  happened  to  the  boys  in  the  forest,  and  why?  What  did  their 
mother  do?  What  happened  to  the  seven  brothers?  What  happened  to 
Little  Eagle?  Did  you  think  that  the  story  would  end  in  this  way?  What 
did  you  think?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Making  Inferences  ...  Ask  children  to  find  in  the  story  facts  that 
help  them  answer  each  of  the  following  questions: 

1 . Did  the  Indians  usually  pay  attention  to  the  Great  Spirit ? 

2.  Were  the  squaws  of  the  tribe  busy ? 

3.  Do  you  think  the  spot  in  the  forest  was  a holy  place ? 

4.  How  do  you  know  the  squaw  was  sorry  she  had  been  cross  to  the  boys? 

5.  Why  did  the  boys'  mother  think  the  boys  were  rising  into  the  sky? 

6.  Why  wasn't  Little  Eagle  changed  into  a star  as  his  brothers  were? 
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Anticipating  story  events  ...  Call  attention  to  the  coloring  of 
the  fox’s  tail  in  the  pictures  on  pages  376  and  380.  Then  tell  the  pupils  the 
following  story  and  ask  them  to  make  an  ending  to  fit  the  story  and  the 
pictures : 

“One  day  as  a bear  was  busily  eating  a goat  he  had  killed,  a fox  came 
slinking  along.  The  sight  of  the  meat  the  bear  was  eating  made  the  fox’s 
mouth  water.  So  he  sneaked  up  behind  the  bear  and  jumped  across  the 
goat , snatching  a piece  of  meat  as  he  went.  The  bear  was  not  slow  either. 
He  dashed  after  the  fox  and  caught  the  tip  of  his  tail  in  his  paw.  Since 
that  time ” 

Phonetic  and  structural  analysis  ...  The  teacher  should  care- 
fully evaluate  each  pupil’s  progress  in  the  use  of  phonetic  and  structural 
analysis.  She  should  plan  to  work  with  small  groups  of  pupils  in  special 
periods,  reteaching  and  giving  practice  according  to  the  needs  of  pupils 
within  each  group.  When  specific  points  of  weakness  have  been  deter- 
mined, the  teacher  may  refer  to  the  index  of  lessons  in  structural  and  pho- 
netic analysis,  pages  252-253  of  this  Guidebook,  and  use  previous  lessons 
as  patterns  for  reteaching  or  practice  on  specific  elements  or  principles. 

Think-and-Do  Hook  ...  Use  page  89. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Comparing  versions  of  the  story  ...  Children  may  collect  as 
many  volumes  of  Indian  fairy  stories  as  they  can  find,  and  try  to  find  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  story  of  the  seven  dancing  stars.  They  may  also 
read  and  discuss  Indian  “why”  tales  that  they  find  particularly  interesting. 

Creative  expression  ...  Children  may  enjoy  making  up  explana- 
tory legends  like  those  that  they  have  read.  They  might  tell,  for  example, 
where  the  peacock  got  its  bright  tail,  why  the  mole  is  blind,  etc. 

Locating  related  information  ...  If  certain  children  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  stars,  they  may  be  referred  to  science  texts;  for  ex- 
ample, Unit  6,  pages  173-203,  in  Discovering  Our  World,  Book  One.1  They 
may  also  read  Gaylord  Johnson’s  Stars  for  Children,  a very  simple  book  on 
astronomy.  Eliot  Channing  Clarke’s  Astronomy  from  a Dipper  may  be 
read  by  superior  pupils. 

1 Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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In  reading  this  well-known  folk  tale,  children’s  sympathies  will  be  im- 
mediately aroused  for  the  miller’s  daughter,  who,  through  no  fault  of 
her  own,  becomes  the  victim  of  her  father’s  boasting.  In  order  to  save 
her  father  from  punishment,  she  is  trapped  into  dealing  with  the  dwarf. 
Never  suspecting  that  she  may  one  day  be  queen  and  have  a daughter, 
she  promises  to  give  the  dwarf  her  first  child.  Since  the  dwarf  has 
taken  unfair  advantage  of  the  girl,  children  will  rejoice  at  her  discovery 
of  his  name,  and  will  feel  relieved  that  both  the  young  Queen  and  her 
father  are  saved.  Pictures  and  text  both  present  Rumplestiltskin  as  an 
odd-looking  creature  who  is  fascinating  because  of  his  sudden  appear- 
ances and  disappearances,  and  because  he  seems  both  kindly  and  cruel. 


PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  Mention  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 
their  work  in  collecting  fairy  stories  and  folk  tales.  Children  may  remem- 
ber “The  Elves/’  “The  Bremen  Town  Musicians/’  “Hansel  and  Grethel/’ 
or  “The  Fisherman  and  His  Wife/’  from  Household  Stories. 

Tell  children  that  the  next  story  in  their  book  also  comes  from  Grimm’s 
Household  Stories.  Have  them  find  “Rumplestiltskin”  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents and  locate  the  story. 

Vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  the  story  are:  Rumplestiltskin  lass * 

glisten*  fetch * punishment  rusty * wisp * dwarf * suspected * 
spun * trial*  compared*  flinging*  require * orchard * sprung * 

nay * madam  messenger*. 

The  words  suspect  and  require  are  listed  in  the  glossary. 

Ask  children  if  they  know  what  it  means  to  require  something.  Have 
them  check  their  suggestions  with  the  glossary.  Use  the  same  procedure 
with  the  word  suspect,  and  discuss  what  half  suspected  means. 

Establishing  specific  purpose  ...  Suggest  that  children  read  the 
story  to  find  out  who  Rumplestiltskin  was  and  what  he  did. 
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READING  AND  DISCUSSION 


Pages  390-396  . . . After  the  silent  reading,  discuss  how  the  miller  felt 
about  his  daughter,  why  he  didn’t  tell  the  truth  to  the  King,  why  the  maiden 
was  so  downhearted,  what  the  dwarf  looked  like,  what  the  maiden  gave  the 
dwarf  for  helping  her,  why  she  promised  to  give  him  her  first  child,  and  what 
finally  happened  to  the  miller’s  daughter  in  this  part  of  the  story. 

Pages  397-403  . . . Have  children  notice  the  subtitles  on  pages  397  and 
399,  and  then  read  to  find  out  what  happened  when  the  dwarf  returned,  and 
whether  or  not  the  Queen  had  to  give  up  her  child.  After  silent  reading, 
have  children  discuss  the  dwarf’s  return  and  his  bargain  with  the  Queen. 
Bring  out  the  Queen’s  desperation  as  she  tried  to  guess  the  dwarf’s  name. 
Have  children  try  to  pronounce  the  names  that  she  guessed.  “How  did  the 
messenger  discover  the  name  of  the  dwarf?  How  did  the  Queen  get  ready 
for  her  last  meeting  with  the  dwarf?  How  did  the  dwarf  act  when  the 
Queen  guessed  his  name?  Do  you  like  the  way  the  story  ended?  Do  you 
feel  sorry  for  the  dwarf?” 

Extend  interpretation  of  the  story  by  asking,  “What  sort  of  person  do 
you  think  the  dwarf  was?  Is  there  anything  that  makes  you  think  that  the 
dwarf  was  kind?  Was  he  cruel  at  any  time?  Why  do  you  suppose  he 
wanted  the  Queen’s  child?”  Explain  that  in  literature  about  fairies  there 
are  often  stories  about  fairy  creatures  who  want  to  take  children  from  the 
world  either  for  company  for  themselves  or  because  they  want  to  punish 
people  in  some  way.  “What  sort  of  person  do  you  think  the  King  was? 
What  makes  you  think  so?  What  is  meant  by  saying  ‘the  young  Queen’s 
joy  was  beyond  compare’?” 

Because  of  the  briskly  moving  plot  and  the  amount  of  conversation  in 
this  story,  it  is  excellent  for  oral  reading.  Before  the  entire  story  is  read 
orally,  have  several  children  read  aloud  to  show  how  they  would  express 
the  girl’s  despair,  the  dwarf’s  crossness,  the  King’s  harshness,  and  the  dwarf’s 
joy  when  he  sings  and  dances  in  the  forest.  Have  the  jingles  on  pages  400 
and  402  read  to  bring  out  the  rhythm  and  the  mood  of  the  verses. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Word  meanings  • • « To  emphasize  the  importance  of  associating  ap- 
propriate meanings  with  words,  remind  pupils  that  words  often  have  more 
than  one  meaning  and  that  sometimes  when  the  wrong  meaning  is  used 
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the  sentence  sounds  so  foolish  that  we  laugh.  Explain  that  many  jokes  are 
made  by  using  different  meanings  of  a word.  Tell  the  following  puns  and 
then  ask  pupils  if  they  can  think  of  other  jokes  like  these. 

Johnny  ran  into  the  kitchen  crying , “Oh,  Mother,  our  car  has  turned  into 
an  animal.  Father  just  phoned  that  he  is  all  right , but  the  car  turned  turtle  .” 

The  teacher:  “We  can  see  colors,  but  we  cant  feel  them.” 

Mary:  “Oh,  yes,  we  can.  Mother  sometimes  says  she  feels  blue.” 

Mother:  “Tommy,  please  go  to  the  meat  market  and  buy  a chicken  for 
Sunday  dinner.  Tell  the  man  I want  the  chicken  dressed.” 

Tommy,  at  the  store:  “Please,  sir,  Mother  wants  to  buy  a chicken,  but  she 
said  to  tell  you  to  put  a little  coat  and  hat  on  it,  first.” 

Using  the  dictionary  • • • The  teacher  should  plan  a special  period 
for  talking  over  with  pupils  who  are  using  dictionaries  any  problems  they 
may  have  encountered;  e.g.,  in  finding  words,  using  a pronunciation  key, 
or  in  determining  appropriate  meanings  to  fit  context.  Review  with  the 
pupils  the  distinction  between  diacritical  marks  used  to  represent  vowel 
sounds  in  accented  syllables  and  those  used  in  unaccented  syllables.  (See 
pages  1 83-184  of  this  Guidebook.)  Call  attention  to  the  illustrative  sen- 
tences that  are  used  in  the  dictionary  to  clarify  meanings  of  words,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  pictures  in  the  dictionaries  also  help  to  clarify  meanings. 

Think-and-Bo  Book  ...  Use  pages  90  and  91. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Dramatizing  the  story  ...  Children  may  enjoy  planning  the 
scenes,  conversation,  and  action  needed  to  make  “Rumplestiltskin”  into  a 
play,  and  then  giving  the  play. 

Listing  types  of  characters  ...  Have  children  list  all  the  fairy 
creatures  that  they  know  (dwarfs,  elves,  giants,  witches,  etc.),  and  have 
them  think  of  stories  in  which  these  characters  played  a part. 

Hearing  poems  ...  Read  aloud  to  children  “Overheard  on  a Salt- 
marsh/’  by  Harold  Monro,  in  Silver  Pennies.  Have  them  compare  the  gob- 
lin in  this  poem  with  Rumplestiltskin,  observing  that  this  goblin  thought 
the  girl’s  green  beads  were  “better  than  any  man’s  fair  daughter,”  while  in 
the  story  in  Times  and  Places  the  dwarf  told  the  Queen  that  he  would 
not  accept  anything  in  place  of  the  child. 
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This  version  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  famous  story  has  been 
adapted  with  every  effort  to  bring  out  the  masterful  prose  style  of  the 
original.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  brief  and  familiar;  the  style  is  digni- 
fied and  moving,  yet  within  the  reading  capacities  of  children.  The 
poor  duckling,  living  among  his  inferiors,  misunderstood  and  perse- 
cuted, will  at  first  be  the  object  of  pity  to  the  children.  But  after 
troubles  and  difficulties,  the  bird  finds  at  last  that  he  is  not  a barnyard 
fowl  at  all,  but  a swan — the  noblest  of  all  birds. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  Lead  children  to  notice  the  source 
of  this  story,  and  tell  them  that  Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  really  the 
author  of  this  story.  They  may  also  be  interested  to  know  that  he  was  a 
collector  of  folk  stories  as  well  as  an  author.  Tell  children  that  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  is  known  as  a very  famous  writer  because  of  the  inter- 
esting way  in  which  he  tells  his  stories  and  that  his  stories  are  not  usually 
changed  very  much  in  the  retelling.  As  an  introduction  to  the  stories  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  teacher  might  read  aloud  “The  Steadfast 
Tin  Soldier,”  from  A Book  of  Childrens  Literature. 

Vocabulary  ...  New  words  in  the  story  are:  duckling*  cheep* 

hatched*  turkey’s * gloriously  properly  improve * endure * 

purr*  swans  dazzlingly*  solid  sought*. 

Words  in  the  glossary  are:  endure , dazzle , and  sought. 

Have  children  read  aloud  the  sentences  containing  the  words  endure 
(408-409),  dazzlingly  (411),  and  sought  (411).  Ask  children  if  they  know 
the  meanings  of  all  the  words  in  these  sentences,  and  guide  their  use  of  the 
glossary  to  find  meanings  and  pronunciations. 

Establishing  specific  purpose  ...  Tell  the  children  that  the  ugly 
duckling  in  the  story  had  an  amazing  experience,  and  have  them  read  to 
find  out  what  the  experience  was. 
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READING  AND  DISCUSSION 


Pages  404-409  . . . Have  children  tell  in  their  own  words  the  story  of 
the  hatching  of  the  ugly  duckling.  Clear  up  any  misunderstandings  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  pages.  Bring  out  the  humor  of  the  mother  duck’s 
speech  at  the  bottom  of  page  407  and  of  her  explanation  of  the  ugly 
duckling’s  looks  on  page  408.  Children  may  enjoy  reading  this  part  of  the 
story  aloud,  bringing  out  the  gossipy,  chatty  tone  of  the  conversations. 

Pages  409-414  . . . Ask  children  what  they  think  the  cat  and  the  hen 
may  be  saying  to  the  duckling  in  the  picture  on  page  409,  and  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  poor  bird  in  the  picture  on  page  412.  Have  them  finish  the 
story  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  the  pictures  and  what  finally  happened. 

After  silent  reading,  direct  attention  to  the  interpretation  of  the  story  by 
asking,  “Why  were  the  hen  and  the  cat  so  scornful  of  the  duckling?  Why 
did  the  duckling  hide  in  the  reeds?  Why  was  the  duckling  so  interested  in 
the  swans?  Why  do  you  suppose  the  duckling  sought  to  get  away  from  the 
children?  Why  do  you  think  the  duckling  was  surprised  when  he  found 
out  he  could  fly?  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  duckling  felt  that  he  had 
to  go  to  the  swans?”  Bring  out  that  it  was  a beautiful  spring  day,  and  that 
the  duckling  was  probably  so  lonely  that  he  did  not  care  what  happened. 

“Why  did  the  swans  float  out  to  meet  him  in  such  a friendly  fashion? 
What  was  the  great  surprise  of  the  duckling?”  Have  the  last  two  paragraphs 
read  aloud,  and  have  children  comment  on  the  ending  of  the  story.  “Why 
does  it  make  you  feel  happy  that  the  ugly  duckling  found  out  that  he  was 
a swan?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Identifying  meanings  of  homonyms  ...  In  order  to  check  on 
children’s  understandings  of  words  that  are  pronounced  alike  but  are  spelled 
differently  and  have  different  meanings,  write  the  following  rhyme  on  the 
blackboard. 

When  the  ducklings  woke  from  sleep 
Merrily  they  called , “ , ” 

Ask  children  to  think  of  a word  that  could  be  used  in  the  blanks  to  make 
the  lines  rhyme,  and  elicit  cheep.  Write  both  cheap  and  cheep , and  ask 
children  which  of  these  words  belongs  in  the  blank. 
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Use  the  same  procedure  for  the  following  rhymes: 

The  other  birds  chased  him  more  and  more, 

And  pecked  him  till  his  neck  was  (soar,  sore). 

Poor  Chanticleer  with  fright  was  pale 
When  he  beheld  a bushy  (tail,  tale). 

The  goblin  looked  to  left  and  right, 

But  not  a creature  was  in  (sight,  site). 

He  grasped  the  horse  with  might  and  main 
And  held  him  tightly  by  the  (rein,  rain). 

The  geese  fed  on  the  wild  rice  seeds 
They  found  among  the  slender  (reads,  reeds). 

The  barber  found  himself  in  pain, 

And  afterward  was  not  so  (vane,  vain). 

Think-and-Do  Book  • • .Use  page  92. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Comparing  story  plots  ...  Ask  children  if  they  can  remember  any 
other  stories  in  which  a character  who  was  considered  stupid  or  worthless 
at  the  beginning  of  the  story  was  successful  at  the  end. 

Locating  information  about  an  author  • • .Tell  children  that 
the  story  of  the  ugly  duckling  is  often  thought  to  be  the  story  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen’s  own  life.  Suggest  that  children  find  out  about  the 
author  in  a children’s  encyclopedia  and  decide  whether  Andersen’s  life 
was  rather  like  that  of  the  ugly  duckling. 

PAGES  41  5-41  8 ^ 

*7«4e  QoMmt 

Every  child  should  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this  story,  since  “killing 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs”  is  a common  metaphor  in  our 
language — hence  the  inclusion  of  this  particular  story  in  a unit  of  folk 
tales.  The  story  explains  the  significance  of  the  saying,  and  brings  out 
by  implication  that  hasty,  thoughtless  desire  for  gain  may  often  destroy 
the  opportunity  for  future  profit. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  READING 


Establishing  background  ...  Ask  children  if  they  have  ever  heard 
anyone  talk  about  “killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.”  Tell  them 
that  the  next  story  in  the  unit  explains  the  saying,  and  have  them  read  to 
find  out  what  it  means. 

Vocabulary  • • • New  words  in  the  story  are:  lacked * neglected * 

stuttered*  bewitched * common * glittered*  rapture*  rare 

despair*. 

The  words  neglect,  rapture,  rare,  bound,  and  despair  are  in  the  glossary. 
READING  AND  DISCUSSION 

After  silent  reading,  have  children  tell  what  they  think  the  expression 
“killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs”  means.  Elicit  the  generaliza- 
tion that  it  is  often  possible  to  waste  or  destroy  something  that  may  be 
valuable;  for  example,  picking  all  the  flowers  in  a garden  and  leaving  none 
for  seed.  Children  may  think  of  other  examples  to  fit  the  generalization. 
The  teacher  may  suggest  that  cutting  pictures  from  books  instead  of  leav- 
ing them  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  a story  would  be  an  example. 

Clarify  understandings  of  such  expressions  as  the  following:  “The  man 
was  nearly  overcome  with  rapture,”  “conceal  this  rare  treasure,”  “neglect- 
ing their  work,”  “The  couple’s  rapture  knew  no  bounds.” 

Give  an  opportunity  for  oral  reading  of  this  story,  and  remind  children 
that  the  short  lines  in  “G-G-G-Goose!”  on  page  416  indicate  stuttering. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Discriminat lug  between  word  forms  ...  Write  on  the  black- 
board such  an  exercise  as  is  suggested  below.  Ask  pupils  to  tell  which  of 
the  two  words  at  the  right  of  each  sentence  should  be  used  in  the  blank 
and  have  them  draw  a line  under  that  word.  Then  ask  them  to  tell  how 
the  two  words  are  different;  e.g.,  there  is  an  l after  f in  fleet,  but  not  in  feet. 

We  say  that  an  animal  that  can  run  very  fast  is (feet,  fleet) 

The  King  began  to in  his  sleep,  (moan,  man) 

It  was o’clock.  (Hour,  four) 

David his  harp  over  his  shoulder,  (sung,  slung) 

Think-and-Do  Book  • . . Use  pages  93  and  94. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Reading  modern  fables  ...  Children  will  enjoy  comparing  the 
traditional  fables  they  have  read  with  such  modern  fables  as  James 
Daugherty’s  Andy  and  the  Lion,  Munro  Leaf’s  Wee  Gillis,  and  Hardie 
Gramatky’s  Little  Toot.  Children  should  be  led  to  tell  what  they  think 
the  fables  mean,  and  compare  them  with  fables  that  have  similar  meanings. 

PAGES  41  9-429  ^ 


Qmd&i  Jlad 

Cinderella,  the  abused  youngest  sister,  is  a heroine  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  girls.  In  this  story  we  have  her  prototype  for  boys — the  abused  third 
brother.  When  things  become  almost  unendurable,  the  lad  bolsters 
up  his  courage  by  saying,  “If  it  doesn’t  get  any  worse  than  this,  I can 
stand  it.’’  The  story  follows  a pattern  common  in  folk  tales — two  older 
brothers  fail  in  tasks  appointed  to  them,  while  their  supposedly  stupid 
younger  brother  solves  the  problem.  Then,  to  the  surprise  of  his 
brothers,  he  weds  the  King’s  daughter  and  rules  over  half  the  kingdom. 

PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background  ...  Recall  the  story  and  plot  of  Cin- 
derella, and  tell  pupils  that  the  next  story  in  their  book  is  called  “Cinder 
Lad.”  Lead  the  children  to  discuss  what  sort  of  story  they  think  “Cinder 
Lad”  may  be,  who  Cinder  Lad  is,  what  sort  of  deeds  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  perform,  and  how  he  will  succeed. 

Vocabulary  ...  New  words  are:  sneeringly  proceeded*  knight * 
attend*  further * chimed*  proclaimed * realm. 

The  words  proceed , attend,  proclaim,  and  realm  are  in  the  glossary. 
“Cinder  Lad’s  brothers  often  spoke  sneeringly,  or  scornfully,  to  him. 
They  thought  he  was  the  stupidest  lad  in  all  the  King’s  realm.  But  he 
proceeded  in  his  own  way  and  attended  to  his  own  affairs,  with  the  result 
that  the  King  finally  proclaimed  him  a gallant  knight.”  Have  children 
check  the  meaning  of  realm,  proceed,  attend , and  proclaim  in  the  glossary. 
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READING  AND  DISCUSSION 


Pages  419-423  . . . Have  children  read  to  find  out  what  the  mystery  of 
the  hayfield  was.  After  silent  reading  discuss  briefly  the  plot  of  this  part  of 
the  story.  Clear  up  the  meaning  of  such  phrases  as  “Midsummer’s  Eve/’ 
“took  to  his  heels/’  “a  spanking  big  horse/’  “One  glance  convinced  the  lad/’ 
“no  common  steed/’  “proceeded  to  conceal/’  “questioned  him  closely/’ 
“instead  of  relating  his  true  adventures/’  “suspected  that  he  was  not  tell- 
ing the  whole  truth/’  “of  a size  rarely  seen.” 

Pages  423-429  . . . ‘ ‘What  do  you  suppose  Cinder  Lad  will  do  with 
these  fine,  spanking  horses  he  has  concealed?  Finish  the  story  and  find 
out.” 

After  silent  reading,  discuss  the  contest  and  Cinder  Lad’s  three  attempts 
to  climb  the  glass  hill.  “How  did  Cinder  Lad’s  brothers  feel  about  his 
going  to  the  contests?  Find  a sentence  that  tells  you  that  they  still  thought 
their  brother  was  stupid.  Why  had  no  one  recognized  Cinder  Lad  at  the 
contest?  Why  did  the  brothers  finally  take  Cinder  Lad  to  the  King?  What 
does  the  last  sentence  in  the  story  mean?” 

The  children  should  have  an  opportunity  to  react  to  the  illustrations  for 
this  story,  noting,  for  example,  how  simply  Cinder  Lad  is  dressed  in  the 
picture  on  page  421,  and  commenting  on  the  appearance  of  the  horse  and 
the  armor  both  on  this  page  and  in  the  one  on  page  424.  Have  them  notice 
the  rich  coloring  in  these  pictures.  See  if  they  can  tell  how  the  artist  made 
the  hill  look  so  slippery  in  the  picture  on  page  424. 

This  story  lends  itself  well  to  oral  reading,  and  children  will  enjoy  show- 
ing how  the  brothers  sneered  at  Cinder  Lad,  how  Cinder  Lad  talked  to  him- 
self, how  eagerly  the  brothers  reported  the  contests  to  Cinder  Lad,  how 
the  King  gave  his  orders,  and  later,  how  he  talked  to  Cinder  Lad. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Promoting  rapid  meaning  associations  ...  Direct  the  pupils 
to  look  at  the  picture  on  page  421  and  to  name  rapidly  all  the  things  in 
the  picture  that  begin  with  the  letter  s (steed,  sword,  saddle,  stirrup,  shed, 
sleeve,  etc.)  Continue  with  the  letter  h (hay,  hut,  horse,  hand,  hair,  head, 
harness,  etc.)  On  page  426  have  them  name  all  the  things  that  begin  with 
the  letter  p (plume,  princess,  pillow,  etc.) 
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Making  up  stories  ...  To  help  children  make  up  a fairy  tale  simi- 
lar in  theme  to  “Cinder  Lad/'  read  the  following  introduction  and  have 
children  finish  the  story  in  their  own  words: 

“Once  upon  a time  there  were  three  brothers.  Now  the  eldest  brother 
was  very  tall , and  he  was  proud  of  his  great  strength.  The  second  brother 
was  not  so  tall,  but  he  was  proud  of  his  keen  hearing  and  sight.  The  third 
brother  was  not  unusual  in  any  way,  except  that  he  was  always  kind  to  the 
creatures  of  forest  and  field. 

“One  day  the  King  of  the  realm  proclaimed  a great  contest  to  discover 
who  was  the  finest  knight  in  all  his  kingdom , and  the  two  elder  brothers  set 
off  to  enter  the  contest.  ‘What  can  I do ?’  thought  the  youngest  brother  in 
despair.  T am  neither  strong , nor  sharp-eyed,  nor  keen  of  ear.’  All  at  once 
the  lad  had  an  idea.  T know  what  I will  do / he  said.  ‘ I will  get  my  bird  and 
animal  friends  to  help  me.’  ” 

Have  children  suggest  strong  animals  that  might  help  the  lad  to  do  deeds 
of  strength,  sharp-eyed  animals  that  would  help  him  see  far  and  well,  and 
animals  with  keen  hearing  that  would  tell  him  what  was  happening  a 
long  distance  away. 

The  completing  of  the  story  may  be  done  as  a class  exercise,  by  small 
groups  of  children  working  together,  or  by  individuals.  Comparing  the 
stories  composed  will  prove  an  enjoyable  and  valuable  experience. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  95  and  96. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Sharing  reading  experiences  ...  A time  should  be  provided 
when  children  may  talk  about  the  independent  reading  they  have  done  in 
connection  with  this  unit.  Such  topics  as  the  following  may  be  suggested 
for  discussion:  what  sorts  of  stories  children  have  read,  e.g.,  fables,  fairy 
stories,  Indian  “why"  stories,  and  lesson-teaching  stories;  where  our  folk 
stories  come  from;  how  the  Indian  legends  differ  from  the  fairy  stories  of 
Europe;  what  people  have  worked  to  make  collections  of  folk  stories  for 
children,  etc. 

Comparing  groups  of  stories  ...  Have  children  turn  to  the  table 
of  contents  in  the  book  and  read  the  unit  titles.  Then  have  them  recall  the 
kinds  of  stories  they  read  in  the  different  units,  decide  which  stories  and 
which  kinds  of  stories  they  like  best,  and  discuss  reasons  for  their  choices. 
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Index  of  Lessons  in  Phonetic  and 
Structural  Analysis 


PHONETIC  ANALYSIS 

Recognition  of  the  sound  and  appearance  of  consonant  elements,  and  applica- 
tion of  the  recognition  of  these  elements  in  attacking  new  words: 

Guidebook,  pages  49-50,  180. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  pages  2,  41,  83,  92. 

Discrimination  between  the  variant  sounds  of  vowels: 

Guidebook,  pages  55-56. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  pages  43,  53,  64. 

Knowledge  of  the  following  general  principles  that  may  govern  vowel  sounds, 
and  application  of  these  principles  in  attacking  new  words: 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel  is  usually 
short  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word  or  syllable;  e.g.,  sock, 
sped,  hi. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  final  e , 
the  first  vowel  is  usually  long,  and  the  final  e is  silent;  e.g.,  wade,  note. 

In  words  or  syllables  in  which  two  vowels  come  together,  the  first 
vowel  is  usually  long,  and  the  second  silent;  e.g.,  speed,  braid. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel  which  is  followed  by 
r,  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually  controlled  by  the  r;  e.g.,  bar,  burst. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  the  one  vowel  a followed  by  l or 
w,  the  a usually  has  neither  the  long  nor  the  short  sound;  e.g.,  tall, 
saw. 

Guidebook,  pages  60-61,  68-69,  80,  114,  186-187,  202. 
Think-and-Do  Book,  pages  4,  18,  22. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  different  letters  and  letter  combinations  may  rep- 
resent the  same  sound: 

Guidebook,  pages  91,  94,  112,  210. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  page  24. 

Recognition  of  number  of  syllables  in  a word,  by  identifying  the  number  of 
vowel  sounds  in  the  word: 

Guidebook,  page  65. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  page  9. 
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Auditory  discrimination  between  accented  and  unaccented  syllables;  recogni- 
tion of  the  function  of  the  accent  marks;  and  recognition  of  the  effect  of 
accent  on  pronunciation: 

Guidebook,  pages  76,  80,  108,  186-187. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  page  34. 

Use  of  phonetic  spellings  and  diacritical  marks  as  aids  in  deriving  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  words: 

Guidebook,  pages  131,  134,  136,  139,  145,  153,  155-156,  170-171, 
183-184,  205. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  pages  22,  47,  53,  64. 

STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS 

Knowledge  of  the  following  general  principles  of  syllabication,  and  application 
of  these  principles  in  attacking  new  words: 

If  two  consonants  come  between  two  vowels  in  a word,  the  first 
syllable  usually  ends  with  the  first  of  the  two  consonants. 

If  there  is  one  consonant  between  two  vowels,  the  first  syllable  usually 
ends  just  before  the  consonant. 

If  a word  ends  in  le,  the  consonant  preceding  the  l begins  the  last 
syllable. 

Guidebook,  pages  68-69,  80,  114,  158-159,  186-187,  202. 
Think-and-Do  Book,  page  12. 

Recognition  of  syllables  that  are  commonly  used  as  prefixes  and  suffixes: 

| Guidebook,  pages  85,  127-128,  149,  218. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  pages  28,  37,  72,  81. 

Identification  of  root  words  in  derivatives  and  variant  word  forms: 

Guidebook,  page  105. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  page  37. 

Xecognition  of  compound  words: 

| Guidebook,  pages  117-118. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  page  52. 
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Activities:  see  Construction  Activities, 
Creative  Art  Activities,  Dramatiza- 
tion, Excursions,  Exhibits,  Exten- 
sion Reading,  Hearing  Stories  and 
Poems,  Interpretation,  Language 
Activities,  Movies. 

Aims  and  Attainments:  chart  of,  10- 
11;  in  reading,  9-11. 

Alphabetizing , 83,  97. 

Basic  Reading  Program:  characteristics 
of,  8;  materials  in,  8,  9;  significant 
features  of,  31-40;  see  also  Book, 
Guidebook,  Think- and-Do  Book. 

Bibliography,  232-251. 

Book,  Times  and  Places:  basic  con- 
cepts and  generalizations,  32;  bibli- 
ography, 35;  content,  31;  glossary, 

3 5;  illustrations,  34;  introducing,  42; 
organization,  31;  significant  features 
of,  31-35;  style,  33-34;  unit  themes, 
31-32. 

Classifying  and  Generalizing,  66,  82- 
83,  85,  97,  140,  186. 

Comprehension:  a factor  in  interpreta- 
tion, 13-14,  27;  checks,  26;  grasping 
general  meaning,  88;  see  also  Diag- 
nostic Survey  Chart,  Interpretation, 
Meaning  Associations. 

Construction  Activities,  86,  149. 

Context  Clues:  training  in  use  of,  50, 
60-61,  69,  80,  88,  104,  189,  198- 
199;  using,  17-18,  28. 

Creative  Art  Activities:  making  a 
frieze,  98;  making  a map  record,  98, 
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146,  150,  154,  156,  159,  163;  mat 
ing  a rhyme  booklet,  128,  134;  mak- 
ing charts,  121-122,  192;  making 
clay  figures,  131;  making  colored 
pictures,  154;  making  diagrams,  175; 
making  scrapbooks,  131. 

Diagnostic  Survey  Chart:  description 
of,  25-26;  use  of,  25-30,  44  and  the 
lesson  plans. 

Dramatization,  83,  133,  134,  156,  224. 

Excursions,  72,  98,  100,  115. 

Exhibits , 72,  91,  98,  140,  142,  163, 
166. 

Extension  Reading,  35,  40,  51,  56,  61, 
77,  128,  150,  180  and  other  lesson 
plans. 

Glossary:  use  of,  40,  88,  101-102,  103- 
104  and  other  lesson  plans. 

Guidebook:  significant  features  of, 

37-40;  see  also  Lesson  Plans. 

Hearing  Stories  and  Poems,  56,  66,  83, 
86,  91  and  other  lesson  plans. 

Individual  Differences:  diagnosis  of, 
25-27;  providing  for,  27-30;  studying 
progress  and  needs  of  pupils,  23-30; 
see  also  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart. 

Interpretation:  applying  ideas  gained 
from  reading,  15-16,  28,  103,  105; 
comparing  ideas  gained  from  read- 
ing, 107-108,  162-163;  comparing 
reading  and  life  experiences,  56,  70, 
77,  118;  comparing  stories,  56,  131, 
140,  189,  218,  221,  227,  231;  de- 
termining cause-and-effect  relation- 


ships,  68;  establishing  background 
for  reading,  38  and  the  lesson  plans; 
extending  concepts,  70,  81,  83,  90- 
91,  97,  98,  105,  109,  118,  153;  ex- 
tending interests,  40  and  the  lesson 
plans;  extending  skills  and  abilities, 
39-40  and  the  lesson  plans;  formu- 
lating desirable  attitudes,  14-15,  28, 
192;  formulating  opinions,  49;  iden- 
tifying character  traits,  149,  210; 
identifying  main  ideas,  54,  93-94, 
108,  1 14,  209;  interpreting  details  of 
language,  48,  54-55,  59,  162,  174; 
justifying  statements,  64-65;  locat- 
ing information,  82,  95,  111,  171, 
184,  202,  209,  221,  227;  making  in- 
ferences, 120,  220;  organizing  ideas, 
67-68,  133,  144-145,  152,  170,  201, 
205-206;  promoting  thoughtful  in- 
terpretation, 12-16,  27-28,  39  and 
the  lesson  plans;  reading  for  differ- 
ent purposes,  111-112,  117,  152; 
stimulating  broad  interests,  1 2;  using 
judgment,  76,  136,  158,  177;  see  also 
Comprehension,  Diagnostic  Survey 
Chart,  Meaning  Associations. 

Language  Activities:  composing  letters, 
105,  159;  listing  foreign  words  and 
phrases,  146,  153;  making  a camp 
code,  171;  making  a map  record, 
146,  150,  154,  156,  159,  163;  mak- 
ing a rhyme  booklet,  128,  132,  134, 
136,  140;  making  a scrapbook,  131; 
making  reports,  122,  171;  making 
j riddles,  164;  making  up  stories,  105, 
| 118,  122,  189,  221,  231;  outlining, 
I 144-145,  152,  170;  promoting  cor- 
rect language  usage,  206;  sharing 
reading  activities,  95,  98,  122,  154, 
163,  175,  192,  203,  231;  telling 


stories,  199,  203;  using  figurative 
language,  117. 

Language  Appreciation:  appreciation 
of  style,  127,  138-139,  203;  recogniz- 
ing alliteration,  130;  recognizing  de- 
scriptive language,  138-139, 148-149, 

179,  189,  191-192;  recognizing  fig- 
urative language,  215. 

Lesson  Plans:  steps  in,  38-40. 

Library  Table:  see  Extension  Reading. 

Meaning  Associations:  associating 

meaning  with  words,  13,  59,  230; 
clarifying  word  meanings,  60,  153; 
identifying  meanings,  61;  identify- 
ing similar  and  opposite  meanings, 
127,  226-227;  provisions  for  develop- 
ment of,  27;  using  a dictionary,  174, 
177-178,  183,  206,  224;  using  ap- 
propriate meanings,  223-224;  see 
also  Interpretation. 

Movies:  seeing,  146,  175,  178,  184, 
189. 

Oral  Interpretation,  16,  28,  58-59,  127. 

Oral  Reading,  59,  61,  65,  86,  91,  127, 

180. 

Phonetic  and  Structural  Analysis:  de- 
velopmental program  in,  19-22;  in- 
dex of  lessons  in,  252-253;  instruc- 
tion in,  19-22;  see  also  Diagnostic 
Survey  Chart. 

Pictures:  see  Book,  Times  and  Places. 

Reading:  and  discussion,  39;  growth 
in,  7,  37;  motivation,  30;  prepara- 
tion for,  38-39;  provision  for  basic 
instruction  in,  8-9;  rate  of,  29; 
stimulating  broad  interests  in,  12; 
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see  also  Basic  Reading  Program,  Ex- 
tension Reading,  Oral  Reading. 

Retention : recalling  stories,  218. 

Style:  see  Book,  Times  and  Places. 

Table  of  Contents:  using,  100,  124, 
142,210,  231. 

Think-and-Do  Book:  significant  fea- 
tures of,  36-37. 

Units:  extending  the  unit  theme,  38, 
69-70,  98,  121-122,  140,  163-164, 
192,  210,  231;  introducing  the  unit 
theme,  37-38,  42,  72-73,  100,  124, 
142,  166-167,  194,  212;  overview  of, 
41,  71-72,  99,  123,"  141-142,  165- 
166,  193,  211-212;  procedures,  42- 


43,  73-74,  100-101,  124,  142,  167, 
194,  212-213. 

Vocabulary:  presenting,  38  and  the 
lesson  plans. 

Word  Forms:  distinguishing,  18,  65, 
228;  recognizing  abbreviations,  120- 
121;  retention  of,  28;  visualizing, 
215-216;  see  also  Index  of  Lessons 
in  Phonetic  and  Structural  Analysis. 

Word  Perception:  developing  efficient 
habits  of,  17-22;  see  also  Context 
Clues,  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart, 
Phonetic  and  Structural  Analysis. 

Word  Variants : see  Index  of  Lessons 
in  Phonetic  and  Structural  Analysis. 
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